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the shoe with the Velvet Touch! 


New pleasure awaits you in the natural comfort of 
French Shriner’s handsome Biarritz. Made of velvet-soft 


Llama Calf, these shoes are so light, so supple, 

you'll hardly know you're wearing them .. . 

but admiring glances will keep reminding you. 

Laced styles in Black, Brown, Maple and Two-tones $23.95 
Slip-Ons in Black, Brown and Maple $22.95 


FA b2 INE ke. 
Other styles from $19.95 to $55.00 & U R N E R 


For the name of your nearest dealer, write: FRENCH SHRINER, 443 Albany Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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He cant 
get you 
out of 

his mind... 
when Wind Song 


whispers 
your message 


You are unique when you wear 
Wind Song.,. because Prince 
Matchabelli created this perfume 
to diffuse differently on each 


woman who wears /t. 


You are the lovely disturber that 
wakens its fragrance to fulfillment 
As it warms against your skin, 
Wind Song becomes the warmth 
and rhythm of your own special 
pulse beat... your pulse beat is 


Wind Song come to life 
Wind Song is the subtlest form 


of communication between woman 
and man. Its lingering and mem- 


orable message is you 


Perfume 3.00 to 25.00 


Cologne Spray Mist 2.00, 3.50 


2 
Cologne Parfumee 2.00, 3.50 
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USEd TO do 


~ , Give the gift that puts an end to the mess and 
as\ ? » work of shining shoes. New Ronson Roto-Shine 
wo cleans, spreads polish, brushes, buffs and shines 
: ... all electrically. Actually makes shoe shining 

2. NO WORK, Insert special buffer : 
Dees un. The perfect gift for every family...°19.95 
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Certified Associated Restaurants 
A new standard 
of dining pleasure 
for motorists! 








A nationwide network 
of independently owned 
on-the-highway restaurants 
pledged to give you, the 
traveler, good food, 
convenience and service at 
popular ‘‘family’’ prices... 
this is C.A.R. 


your positive assurance of 


good, oiling tor the entire family! 


Yes, THIS ISC.A.R.! Now, no matter where 
you travel, you'll see the C.A.R. emblem on 
the signs of the nation’s SELECTED and 
INSPECTED highway restaurants. No longer 
need you search for that good place to eat 
when you are on the go. C.A.R. is ALWAYS 
right on your way. It’s the sign of everything 
you want ina restaurant for your entire family. 


Watch for this emblem! 


CERTIFIED ASSOCIATED 


Registered ‘CTATR: Trademark 


RESTAURANTS 





ONLY the restaurants abiding by these 


JUNE CoveR. Photographer Jack Zehrt captures the intimate charm of Mount Vernon 
across a vista of wooded lawn sloping toward the banks of the Potomac. The home George 
Washington so cherished still opens its hospitable doors to visitors every day, just as it did 
when the General himself compared it to “a well resorted tavern.” It’s not an awesome 
mansion but every detail bears the mark of Washington’s personality. This is the living 
home of an imaginative country gentleman, not a monument to a. remote statesman. 


NEXT MONTH. July Holiday focuses on the American Summer. Englishmen Alex 
Atkinson and Ronald Searle give their long-distance impressions of America in a gently 
satirical combination of text and cartoons. There’s an engrossing account of our National 
Parks by Jack Schaefer and a backstage look at summer theater with Frederic Morton. 
Rotert O. Bowen tells of summer on a colleve campus and Cleveland Amory goes out on a 
limb to choose his ten favorite resorts. ... Plus other sidelights on our lively summer scene. 





Holiday, © 1959 The Curtis Publishing Company in U.S. and 
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Motorist’s Directory 


SS  _ 
| listing hundreds of highway restaurants across the 
| Nome__ 


| Address 


| City 





standards are awarded the C.A.R. emblem 


@ Located on o major thoroughfare 
@ Convenient parking facilities 

@ Good food at all times 

@ Popular "family" prices 

@ Adequate menu selection 

@ Children’s portions at lesser prices 
@ Prompt and courteous service 

@ Sanitary restrooms 


@ Clean and pleasant surroundings 


CORTHED ASSOCIATED 


Send now 
for this 


CL ALR 


RESTAURANTS 





C.A.R. 1521 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn 








Gentlemen: Please send me your pocket-size directory 


country displaying the C.A.R. emblem. | enclose 2 5« 
in coin to cover handling and mailing costs 











Only from 


MOTOROLA 


TV in custom-crafted 


cabinets by | rexel 


CABINETS AS BEAUTIFUL AS THE PERFORMANCE 





tye “ie5 


Motorola® TV in the sculptured beauty 


of PROFILE styling by Drexel®. The 
flowing, gracefully-tapered look . .. the 
warm, rich-ripe brown finish of the Wal- 
nut veneer cabinet blend perfectly with 
light or dark furniture settings. 

All this outstanding beauty is further 
enhanced by the electronic excellence 
of Motorola TV...acknowledged as 
the moat reliable TV ever. 

See your Motorola dealer for Televi- 
sion and matching Stereo High Fidelity 


in fine furniture collections by Drexel. 


More to enjoy 


“MOTOROLA 











Motorola TV and 
Stereo Hi-Fi also 
available in these fine 


furniture stylings. 





Contemporary Declaration 





French Provincial Touraine 














LETTERS 


Africa Reviewed 


The issue on Africa (April HoLipay) 
is an outstanding accomplishment, a 
splendid combination of facts and at- 


mosphere. MRS. C. F. LAMA 


Minneapolis 


Your African number is superb. Of 
particular interest to me was Timbuktu: 
Fancy and Fact since | was there for 
several months in 1933. Author Ehrlich 
neglected to say how one was to live 
there after arriving. We slept in a large 
adobe structure cut up into rooms for 
the occasional traveler. Each room had 
a bed in it with mosquito netting. The 
structure was called the “‘caravanserai.”’ 
There was no hotel or restaurant in the 
city, so we hired a native to cook for us. 
We ate from the top of a packing case 
in one of the empty rooms by the light 
of an acetylene lamp. Everything tasted 
of goat and very late in our stay, | dis- 
covered why. The cook used to dry the 
pots, dishes and glasses on the apron he 
wore when he was cooking and goat 
was the piéce de résistance of prac- 
tically every meal. 

It would interest me very much to 
find out whether travelers are housed in 
the same manner today, or if—heaven 
forbid—any hotels have sprung up in 


Timbuktu. aRsjoRIE WORTHINGTON 


New Rochelle, N.Y. 
@ Nohotels, but some rest houses.— Ed. 


HOLIDAY ’S editors deserve praise 
for placing before their readers such a 
stimulating collection of articles at this 
important hour. 

ESTELLE M. STERNBERGER 

New York City 

Superb. JAMES L. KERCHER 
Wynnewood, Pa. 


There is more attraction in diversity 
than in devoting an entire issue to a 
single topic. Moreover, periodicals of 
a political or social-science character 
seem to be the proper avenue for publi- 
cation of articles of a controversial 
nature, not HOLIDAY. 

REV. PETER J. RAHILL 
St. Louis, Mo. 


@ Houipay’s editors sharply disagree. 
We believe in our readers’ maturity. We 
believe they welcome the rounded view of 
a large, vital, contemporary subject. We 
believe they expect us to face up to the 
facts of life. We believe that in presenting 
an interpretation of the fascinating, 
varied world we live in we must often be 
controversial to be honest.—Ed. 


Best thing you ever did. I am very 


grateful. BRUCE H. SINDEN 


Lake Helen, Fla. 


I call this issue an accomplishment. 
How very proud you must be! 

ETTAMAY E, CRAINE 

Palatine, Ill. 


Thank you! Thank you! Thank you! 
You have had many wonderful issues, 
but the April issue has set a new high. I 
can hardly wait to start planning the 
long-hoped-for trip to Africa and do 
not see how anyone could read this is- 
sue and not want to leave on the next 


flight. DELBERT U. HAYFORD 


Dubuque, Ia. 
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Cleared Air 


Arthur Clarke (What’s Up There ?, 
March HOo.ipay) cited only his opin- 
ions on some of the objects he viewed. 
While we have many crackpots in the 
field, there are serious scientific ob- 
servers, and our own Air Force is one. 
I have a letter stating that our Air 
Force will continue to investigate this 
phenomenon seriously and it is not a 
“dead issue” with them. Proof is the 
fact that Capt. E. J. Ruppelt, former 
chief of the AF Project Blue Book, has 
given Major Keyhoe of the National 
Investigations Committee of Aerial Phe- 
nomena documents stating: 

1. A Sept. 23, 1947, secret conclusion 
by Air Technical Intelligence Center 
that the flying saucers were real. 

2. A 1948 top-secret ATIC document 
concluding that the UFOs were inter- 
planetary spaceships. 

Fearing the American public may 
panic if the true facts be made known, 
our Air Force has undertaken for sev- 
eral years a campaign of twisting the 
truth and publicizing only the fantas- 
tically unreal aspects of some sightings. 
No one can palm off the sighting by our 
Coast Guard ship, the Sebago, Novem- 
ber 5, 1957, as a hallucination. This 
sighting, by an expert crew trained in 
special observing techniques of Coast 
Guard crews, is as authentic as can 
be. Also the sightings of airline pilots 
who have flown millions of miles and 
the sightings on radar. These do not 
lie. 

Millions of human beings are being 
denied the biggest story of the 20th 
Century . . . we have visitors from 


Outer Space. MRS. JAMES L. SMITH 


Mundelein, Ill. 


® Major Lawrence J. Tacker, USAF, 
says: “*The two documents mentioned in 
Mrs. Smith's letter are non-existent. 
Also, the Coast Guard ship sighting of 5 
November 1957 and the recent airline 
pilots’ sighting of 24 February 1959 were 
explained as an astronomical sightin, 
and a Strategic Air Command nigi. 
aerial refueling operation, respectively. 
The Air Force agrees wholeheartedly 
with Mr. Clarke. To date no autkenti- 
cated evidence exists to support the ex- 
istence of ‘flying saucers’ as interplane- 
tary space ships.’ —Ed. 


All and More 


Thank you for the splendid and de- 
serving article, Brahms, Borscht and 
Ballet (March Houipay). For years | 
have been an habitué of the Russian 
Tea Room and it is all Mr. Spitzer says 
and more. He failed to mention one of 
the attractions for many steady cus- 
tomers: the intelligent, witty and ever- 
gracious man behind the bar, Eddie 
Ferro. Even during a rush from Car- 
negie Hall, Eddie never fails to keep up 
a flow of pleasant conversation to the 
faithful. 

A suggestion I cannot resist making 
to one who has never been to the Rus- 
sian Tea Room: keep your thoughts on 
the word Russian when ordering a meal. 
If you want American food, go else- 


where. FRANCIS F. NORTHUP 


Jewett City, Conn. 
Continued on Page 6 














Watch the sun set on the squid-jiggin’ ground 
in colourful Newfoundland 


Look out across this quiet harbour. From the fishing dories just 
off-shore, you can hear the rousing shanties and “come all ye’s” of 
Newfoundland’s seafaring men as they jig for squid. It’s a fascinating 
experience—one of many in store for your family in Canada’s 
Atlantic Provinces. 
Senta Explore historic places. Shop for unusual handicrafts. Enjoy great 
swimming, fishing, golf, boating. Plan now to have a wonderful 
vacation in Canada’s Atlantic Provinces: Newfoundland, Nova 


Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. 


PRINCE 


-- FREE! 


COMPLETE TRAVEL INFORMATION 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
TRAVEL BUREAU, OTTAWA, CANADA 


Clb- 


Please send me—immediately — your free 
ATLANTIC PROVINCES TRAVEL KIT 


NAME ; (please print) 
572 miles 


ADDRESS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.. 670 miles 
PROVIDENCE, R.1.. . .406 miles 
PORTLAND, ME.: . . .257 miles 


CITY/TOWN STATE 


FAMILY VACATION LAN D Stick thia coupon to any poxteard, or mail it in an envelope 


TI ITITITIITITITeTiirtiitititiLietetetetet 
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QUIETUNE 


your engine with 





Kendall SuperB gives you quieter, livelier engine performance. 
It eliminates power-robbing ping and knock caused by combus- 
tion chamber deposits. SuperB frees sticking valve lifters and 
maintains peak engine efficiency. Saves you money on gasoline 
consumption, Refined from the costliest Pennsylvania Crude 


Oil, nature’s miracle molecule at its best. 
Ask your favorite dealer for it 


Aig! 








KENDALL REFINING COMPANY 


BRADFORD, PENNA 
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Continued from Page 4 


At long last you have done something 
about this remarkable restaurant. The 
article on the Russian Tea Room is one 
of the best you have published. 


IRIS CHEKENIAN 
New York 


Eyewitness Accounts 


I have just finished reading your 
breathtaking story, The Blizzard of ’88 
(March Ho.ipay). That Sunday after- 
noon, March 11, 1888, I went to Lud- 
low, a suburb of Yonkers, N.Y., to visit 
a friend. The afternoon was sultry, 
mild, no sun, without the slightest indi- 
cation of weather trouble excepting 
possible rain. The last train for New 
York had gone; I was compelled to stop 
the night. I was given a comfortable 
room on the second floor. When I 
looked out early next morning, the 
snow was up to my second-story win- 
dow. | had the office-safe key in my 
pocket, but how was I to get to New 
York with it? We tunneled out of the 
house, reached the railway station. 
There were half a dozen stalled trains. 
No action. Then I determined to walk 
to my office at 50 Broadway. What 
saved us in this crazy adventure was the 
murderous west wind. We had it at our 
backs. It pushed us along. We reached 
the Harlem River at 2 p.M., the Grand 
Union Hotel at Fourth Avenue and 
42nd Street at 8 P.M. 

The safe key? No one came to the 


office for days. EDWARD WEINACHT 


New Dorp, Staten Island, N.Y. 


The Blizzard of ’88 is fine. | enjoyed 
every line. | was 17 years old that 
March 12, and rode downtown on the 
9th Avenue El to Franklin Street. The 
El trains did not run in the afternoon 
and | had to walk from City Hall to 
46th Street. 

You may wish to correct the couplet 
you quote “This bliz knocks biz” to 
read “This bliz Knox biz.” The fact is 
the Knox Hat Company had a store 
on Broadway near Fulton Street and 
some employee put the sign in the 


snow bank. Ww. J. GRAY 


Scarsdale, N.Y. 


Scintillating Senators 


@ Mr. Fadiman mourned the dearth of 
witty American senators or representa- 
tives in his March Party of One, but an 
easily amused reader rebuts: 


1 would like to offer three Washing- 
ton, D.C., senators: 

The late Sen. Joseph McCarthy was a 
truly funny man. When he referred to 
Sen. Stuart Symington as “Sanctimon- 
ious Stu” on a live coast-to-coast tele- 
vision program, grave, intelligent per- 
sons laughed. During the Boston in- 
quiries, McCarthy’s Irish wit made 
accused Communists laugh and they 
don’t often laugh at their own expense. 

Then | offer Sen. John McClellan, 
especially when James Hoffa is on the 
stand. He’s dry, witty. 

Also, Sen. Henry Jackson. “Scoop” 
is sometimes all newsman. My proof? 
Our TV viewers can’t be polled, but in- 
quire of any political commentators 


among your friends. puri HAYWARD 


Newton, Mass. 
@ Mr. Fadiman replies: “I am glad to 
rest part of my case on Mrs. Hayward’s 
single ex- Continued on Page 8 
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A Grand New: Idea... 


Mee 


(Quen! 


Loflauls 
AHLUA 


(say KA-LOO-AH) 


BLACK RUSSIAN 


Nyet??? You haven't 
tried a Black Russian 
yet? Do so! Da! Over 
ice cubes pour 1 Part 
Kahlua, 2 Parts 


vodka and stir well. 


dy on top 
Straws, 


IMPORTED 
COFFEE LIQUEUR 
FROM MEXICO 


Want an exciting change 
from commonplace 
liqueurs and cocktails? 
Then join this smart, 
new trend...drinks 
created with Kahlua... 
Imported Coffee Liqueur. 
Your taste buds will 
swoon! Your host- 
rating’ will soar! What 
a delicious discovery! 





eae ree Send For Free 


Peoouct oF mt 





Van Munching Imports, Inc, S 
6 West 48th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





—— 
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they made their vacation plans by Long Distance 


Before you ever leave home, you 
can take care of reservations—and 
tie down the place you'd like to stay. 

And Long Distance puts your 
mind at ease while you’re away— 


home and office are as near as your 
telephone! 


Wherever you go, you'll get more 
fun out of your vacation if you put 


Long Distance to work for you! 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


CALL BY NUMBER. it’s TWICE AS FAST. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples 


St. Louis to Cheyenne 

Chicago to Albuquerque 

Pittsburgh to San Antonio 

New York to Denver 

Washington, D.C. to Phoenix $1 90 


These are the Station-to-Station rates for the first three minutes 
after 6 p.m. and all day Sunday. Add the 10% federal excise tax 





Gov. JOHN PATTERSON 
invites you to visit 
mito O@) andl Our-tare 
PROGRESSIVE 








Here in the vanguard State of surging Dixie, you'll see historic old 
South scenes that are rooted in tradition and immortalized in fiction 

pulsing cities, modern farms that typify our State’s diverse devel- 
opment. On your tour of our storied land, you'll learn why Alabama 
JOHN PATTERSON 


is a wonderful place to live, work and play. 













TVA 
country in northern 
Alabama, where fish- 
ing, swimming and 


Beautiful lake 


boating are enjoyed 
by thousands of Sum- 
mer visitors. 


























State Capitol and 
birthplace of the Con- 
federacy, Montgom- 
ery. Here you can see 
the White House of the 
Confederacy and 
scores of historic old 
South scenes. 






Many famous 
ante bellum 
homes remain 
intact in Ala- 
bama. 





, 


Enjoy silver 
beaches, deep 
sea fishing near 
Mobile on the 
Gulf. 


Fine paved roads. 


. exceiient accommodations at reasonable rates 
and many more varied points of interest beckon to those who 





wish to see something different — something new, 
} eee ia ee caern wre ne seen enasesesesese 
> | Roy C. Marcato, Director 
Bureau of Publicity and Information, Dept, Hé? 1 
MAIL COUPON | State Capitol, Montgomery 5, Alabama r 
see cnunt elles | Please send me literature about Alabama, : 
TO ALABAMA : seas —— ss 
i Address — saunpansimatnsemmngnien ‘ 
| City ™ Zone____ State. ! 
ee ee eee ee eee eee a oo ee = 
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Continued from Page 6 


ample of legislative playfulness. ** Sancti- 
monious Stu” is on its particular level 
exactly what the late senator meant it to 
be: an “effective’’ epithet. I would not 
describe it as wit but rather as a mild in- 
sult, depending for its publicity or quote 
value on two threadbare devices: journal- 
istic alliteration (as in the Manassa 
Mauler or the Sultan of Swat), and the 
elephantine jocularity of the poly- 
syllables. 

“Unfamiliar as I am with the playful 
moods of Senators Jackson and Mc- 
Clellan ladopted Mrs. Hayward’s sug- 
gestion. | invited the opinion of one of our 
most generally respected political jour- 
nalists. Although he admires the two 
senators and likes them, he does not 
quite see them as part of the tradition of 
Charles James Fox, Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, Benjamin Disraeli or Winston 
Churchill. He added the general com- 
ment that our contemporary legislators, 
otherwise admirable, do not generally 
possess that urbanity which is the sem- 
inary of wit, nor that wide mental culti- 
vation which gives both wit and humor 
depth and quality. 

**While I cannot concede that Mrs. 
Hayward has demonstrated her point to 
my satisfaction, | admire her spirit, lam 
impressed by the catholicity of her sense 
of humor, and | am envious of her ability 
to be amused by our senators.” —Ed. 


National Shrine 


I wish to express the appreciation of 
our Society as well as my personal pleas- 
ure in Landmarks of the World—Fort 
McHenry (March Howipay). The de- 
scriptions of the Fort and the findings 
of Project 66 of the National Park Serv- 
ice were of top quality. These findings 
are dear to our Society. Our original 
records show the Society was founded 
September 14, 1814 0n the Fort grounds 
by the defenders of the Fort and the 
members of Webster’s six-gun battery. 

WILLIAM HENRY PITCHER 

President General 

General Society of the War of 1812 
Baltimore 


Diminutive Clothes Horse 


I was most interested to see Fashion 
with an Operatic Flair (February 
HouipaAy). | have always felt Miss 
Pons was a wonderful inspiration to all 
small women who have a hard time 
convincing people that we can be as 
chic and smart as the tall gaunt clothes 
horses you see in the fashion maga- 
aanGS. MARILYN WIGISER 

Elmhurst, N.Y. 


Doubly Grateful 


This is a rave letter. I want to express 
appreciation to Aubrey Menen and a 
commendation to the editors for hav- 
ing the good judgment to select The 
Folly of Vasco da Gama (February 
Houipay). | admired Mr. Menen’s 
sense of satire and choice of words and 
laughed at his superb humor. 


RAYMOND B, LEAVITT, SR. 
Rockville, Md. 





Address correspondence for this depart- 
ment to Letters to the Editors, Hauipay 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No 
anonymous letter will be considered. 
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by Clifton Fadiman 


@ Some months ago RCA-Victor 
Records decided to issue a new al- 
bum of Artur Rubinstein record- 
ings. Hearing that I had for some 
years the privilege of this great art- 
ist’s friendship, they asked me 
whether I would care to write a kind 
of appreciation of him, which would 
form part of the album*. The more I 
thought about the idea the more se- 
ductive it seemed. At last I surren- 
dered, as so many others have done, 
to Rubinstein; and what follows is 
the result of my reflections on one of 
the great human beings of our time. 


The last time I heard Artur Ru- 
binstein play was on February twenty- 
seventh of this year, at Carnegie 
Hall. An all-Chopin recital, followed 
by five encores, Triumph. After- 
ward, with about 200 others, we 
struggled backstage to shake the 
master’s hand. The atanosphere was 
electric: we were not only numerous 


PARTY OF ONE 


A freehand sketch of Artur Rubinstein, a great pianist, 


with a mind as nimble as his fingers 


kept pushing us back, letting in 
only a few at a time, shutting the 
door violently in the faces of those 
still to be admitted. Suddenly Ru- 
binstein flung open the door. For 
two solid hours he had been play- 
ing compositions of increasing dif- 
ficulty and subtlety. He was tired. 
He is seventy. But his face and body 
and voice were charged with almost 
terrifying energy. “Let them in! Do 
not keep them out! These are my 
friends! Do you hear, do you un- 
derstand—mzy friends!” 

There was passion in the voice. 
But it was not so much a passion of 
wrath directed at the well-inten- 
tioned if rather tactless guard. It was 
a positive passion, a passion for 
friendship. To Rubinstein we were 
no mere autograph seekers. We 
were, whether he knew us or not, his 
friends; and, because we loved 
music, worthy of all respect and 
consideration. 





The passion for the piano reflects the passion for life. 


but excited—the concluding encore 
had been de Falla’s Ritual Fire 
Dance, the musical equivalent, as 


Rubinstein plays it, of ten grains of 


Benzedrine. 
At the entrance to the little ante- 
room the uniformed Cerberus, 
thinking to protect the artist from 
what looked like a miniature mob, 


* The Rubinstein Story 





A few weeks before, I had asked 
Rubinstein whether we might lunch 
and talk together. We—a young 
lady had kindly agreed to join us 
and take notes—awaited him in the 
He entered, his stride 
thirty-five years his junior, sat down 
at the table, ordered drinks in Ital- 
ian (from the eight he speaks he 
selects a language as an ordinary 


restaurant. 
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man would a tie) and started to 
apologize: “So sorry to be late. 
For two hours I have been at my 
lawyer’s, making a testament. What 
a nuisance, this business of a testa- 
ment. One figures, one schemes, one 
arranges, and in the end—what? It 
is practically impossible to leave 
anything for yourself!” And his face, 
mobile as an actor’s but bare of any 
nuance of calculation, broke apart 
in a smile as the three of us relished 
the little joke. 

Little—but pure Rubinstein. It 
was easy to understand his limited 
enthusiasm for the making of wills. 
For the core of Rubinstein is not his 
passion for the piano, deep as that is. 
It is his passion for life. 

He leaned over the table, resting 
on it the ten most valuable fingers in 
the world, and spoke, among other 
things, of music. Many musicians 
are garrulous; few have any con- 
versation to match their brilliance as 
performers. Rubinstein is a startling 
exception. For most of us language 
is a blunt instrument, For him it is 
a pleasure to be enjoyed and ex- 
ploited. Two qualities make him 
one of the half-dozen best conversa- 
tionalists I know. His ideas are 
clear; and they are passionate. 

“It is simply my life, music. I live 
it, breathe it, talk with it. I am al- 
most unconscious of it. No, I do not 
mean I take it for granted—one 
should never take for granted any of 
the gifts of God. But it is like an 
arm, a leg, part of me. On the other 
hand books and paintings and lan- 
guages and people are passions with 
me, always to be cultivated... . 
Travel too. I am a lucky man to 
have a business which allows me to 
be on the road so much.” He smiled. 
“On the train, the plane, I have time 
to read. There again, I am lucky to 

be a pianist. A splendid instrument, 
the piano, just the right size so that 
you cannot take it with you... . In- 
stead of practicing I can read. A for- 
tunate fellow, am I not?” 

Rubinstein is indeed a happy man. 
I have met few endowed with less 
natural talent for suicide. Neverthe- 
less, when he was seventeen he 

Continued on Page 14 
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Continued from Page 11 
decided, after an unhappy love affair, 
to hang himself. As his fingers were 
less reliable then than now, the knot 
slipped. No sooner had he achieved this 
fiasco than he became vastly exhila- 
rated, Like a hero out of Dostoevski he 
was reborn in joy, hope and energy. 
Since that day, despite setbacks and 
failures, he has neither questioned iife 


nor tried to bargain with it. ““Happi- 
ness,” he likes to say, “is never a mat- 
ter of conditions.”’ His affirmative re- 
sponse to the world reminds one of 
Walt Whitman. But whereas Whitman 
delighted in his lack of discrimination, 
Rubinstein, while welcoming all sensa- 
tions as interesting, orders and arranges 
them. He unites the young man’s lust 
for experience with the patrician’s judg- 
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ment of it. With the poet he shares a 
constant awareness that all life is a 
miracle—but when he lights a cigar 
he prefers the miracle of an Upmann 
to the miracle of a stogie. At seven 
he was served his first lobster, tasted 
it, and saw that it was good. Since 
then he has never been finicky about 
food, wine or ideas. The best is good 
enough for him. 

Just as a combination of spon- 
taneity and intelligence is one of the 
keys to his complex temperament, 
so is it one of the keys to his com- 
plex pianistic art. His attack may be 
basically “romantic” (whatever that 
much-abused word may mean) but 
he imposes upon it a technique of 
noble severity. 

Yet one must qualify. Up to his 
forty-fifth year, though famous in 
both hemispheres, Rubiristein had 
not yet become Rubinstein. He re- 
lied too greatly on his élan. He 
lived on the capital of his tem- 
perament and his genius. His ap- 
petite for life was so keen it forced 
into a secondary role the self-disci- 
pline without which no performer 
can be supremely great. In his 
younger Paris days his disapproving 
colleagues would frequently encoun- 

* ter him breakfasting in a fashionable 
restaurant—at 5:30 p.m. Such hab- 
its, while pointing to unplumbed 





reserves of energy, hardly conduced 
to the perfecting of his technique. 
They explained why in the course of 
some of his most successful recitals 
he would drop enough notes, he 
says, to make up another perform- 
ance. 

Then—it may have been the in- 
fluence of his wise and understand- 
ing wife, it may have been the power 
of his mind to re-educate his will— 
he threw himself into a long summer 
of Draconian self-discipline and, 
with the passing of the years, emerged 
as the Rubinstein honored today 
wherever the literature of the piano 
is understood. 

This capacity to grow in one’s 
middle years is in general rare 
enough. Studying the biographies of 
musical performers, one is struck 
with its infrequency among them in 
particular. First-rate chess players, 
mathematicians and virtuosi (there 
are exceptions) seem at a relatively 
early age to achieve the high plateau 
on which they remain. Rubinstein 
too was a child prodigy, but it is his 
Goethean growth after forty-five 
that is the truly prodigious phenom- 
enon. Such dogged persistence in 
maturing is more marked among 
European than among American 
artists. It is possible that this may 
have been remotely in his mind 
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when, upon my mentioning the spec- 
tacular Mr. Cliburn, Rubinstein ex- 
pressed sincere admiration capped 
by the sympathetic comment that a 
certain peril is involved in being so 
good so young. 

Yet, even after he had shed some 
of the Bohemian traits impeding his 
artistic development, the essential 
romantic Rubinstein remained un- 
altered. He is as deeply convinced 
now as ever that life is unpackage- 
able. His own biography is starred 
with miracles: once in his youth 
when all seemed lost, an error in a 
telegram was responsible for his re- 
ceiving a thousand rubles meant, it 
was later discovered, for Kousse- 
vitzky. But his belief in miracles 
roots in something deeper than grat- 
itude for strokes of good fortune. It 
is part of his daily vision. It is what 
gives his conversation intensity as 
well as sparkle. It expresses itself 
around his dinner table; or at any 
of his fabulous non-stop parties 
(there is a book to be written called 
King Artur and His Noble Nights); 
or in the fond contemplation of the 
glowing end of his cigar or the glow- 
ing luminescence of his Dufys and 
Renoirs; or in the way his eyes kin- 
dle as he recalls the fine spirits he 
has known, from the days of Pade- 
rewski, Debussy and Henry James 
to our own epoch. 

His sense that life cannot be 
crowded into a corner accompanies 
him to the keyboard. For what he 
offers one needs a word less mono- 
chrome than recital. The notes are 
there, of course, and they must be 
played, and played well. But he will 
do what he legitimately can to intro- 
duce into a program ostensibly on 
rails the characteristic Rubinstein 
signature of the imprévu. He will give 
recitals whose programs he decides 
the moment after disposing his coat- 
tails on the piano bench. He will 
wait for the intermission before 
choosing, out of the existing twenty- 
seven, the four Chopin études that 
are to feature the second half of the 
evening. He hates to play the same 
concerto two nights running. And, 
though the improvisational style of 
the 19th Century is today streng 
verboten, he is constitutionally un- 
able to repeat exactly his interpre- 
tation of any piece of music. He is 
sufficiently great to permit the flux of 
impromptu life, indeed the impetus of 
whim, to color his performance. He 
will even indulge in occasional mu- 
sical stunting, not out of “showman- 
ship” but to release part of the fun 
and fantasy of his Mercutio nature. 

In the same way, the unconven- 
tionality of his spirit as a whole spills 
over into his judgments of music. 
His repertory is vast not only by 
virtue of his fabulous memory and 


his purely technical control, but by 
virtue of the freshness and catho- 
licity of his appreciation. As much 
as any other single man he is respon- 
sible for the shift in our attitude to 
Chopin, so that we no longer think 
of this composer as the Verlaine of 
the keyboard, all sighs by candle- 
light, but as a major figure develop- 
ing major musical ideas. Rubinstein, 


as much as anyone, “discovered” 
Villa-Lobos. Rubinstein, as much as 
anyone, delivered modern Spanish 
music, which is of the East, to the 
musical audiences of the West. It is 
quite appropriate that this cosmo- 
politan should be called Artur, one of 
the few first names that hardly changes 
its spelling as it crosses the dozens of 
frontiers dividing Europe. He is an in- 


ternationalist in music, as he is in living, 
and is suspicious of boundaries in 
either. (Except in the case of Germany; 
he will not play for Germans.) 
However, it is not of Rubinstein the 
pianist that I, unlearned in these mat- 
ters, have any right to speak. As an 
admirer of intellect | would like to 
believe that the fantastic range of his 
repertory reflecis the fantastic range of 
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his mind. | would like to believe it 
impossible for anyone to be a supreme 
performing artist without being highly 
intelligent—but, alas, any considerable 
, acquaintance with pianists, and more es- 
pecially with violinists, raises doubts. All 
one can safely say is that the broad spec- 
trum of Rubinstein’s interests will always 
prevent him from exploiting only a single 
virtue—the virtue of the virtuoso. He 


speaks with admiration of the newer 
American pianists, the “fingers-of- 
steel school”; but it is an admiration 
tinged with irony, as if he felt there 
might be danger of the steel’s infil- 
trating the mind. His own temperament, 
rooted in the rich soil of European 
culture, finds inadequate living space 
in a pair of wrists and twenty-eight 
finger joints. 
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There are pianists, and admirable 
ones, who live in a black-and-white 
universe constructed of small ivory 
blocks. And there are, as Rubin- 
stein has briskly remarked, many 
pianists today who “have the per- 
sonality of bank clerks.” Rubinstein 
is not one of them. His cosmos in- 
cludes books and paintings, ideas 
and eccentricities, much laughter 
and foolery, and all the pleasures 
held out for us by the polychrome 
visible world. 

It was in the Thirties that I first 
met Rubinstein, who was an occa- 
sional guest of a radio program, 
Information Please, that 1 M.C.'d. 
This was in the Stone Age of the air- 
waves, before they had thought of 
sealing minds in isolation booths, 
and when it was still assumed that 
America was full of grownups. With 
one of his specialties Rubinstein as- 
tounded millions: he had a remark- 
able acquaintance with the ramifica- 
tions and relationships of all the 
royal and near-royal families of 
Europe. This did not at the time 
seem to me a particularly rewarding 
field of study, but we managed to 
exploit it amusingly enough. Later 
on, pressed to account for his mas- 
tery of this peculiar subject, Rubin- 
stein explained simply that in the old 
days these were the people a poor 





pianist had to depend on for his 
bread and butter. You had to know 
them if you wanted to live, just as 
today, one supposes, the bitter and 
better young poets and the New 
Critics become connoisseurs of 
Grants and Foundations. 

It is true that Rubinstein has on 
occasion tempered with his art and 
his conversation the tedium of the 
lives of sundry monarchs and grand 
dukes. But he reserves his real ad- 
miration for a quite different order 
of humanity, for those he calls, in 
rather touching 19th Century lan- 
guage, “free spirits.” His idea of an 
interesting human being is not the 
Duke of—-oh, never mind—but Nor- 
man Douglas or Picasso or his fellow 
Pole Joseph Conrad. 

Of these free spirits he is one. That 
is why for half a century he has been 
not merely a dominating figure in 
the musical world, which is after all 
a cosmos of narrow dimensions, but 
a man able, like a nonspecialized 
character out of the Renaissance, to 
exchange ideas with writers, artists, 
statesmen, gastronomes, wine con- 
noisseurs, taxi drivers, bankers, 
soldiers, actors, princes, prelates 
and lovely ladies. 

I have said that his roots are in the 
European 19th Century, and, though 
he fiercely loves his adopted coun- 
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try, that is true. In a sense Rubin- 
stein is a survival; but when you are 
with him he makes the current scene 
look tawdry and bloodless. His pre- 
ternatural energy (he flies to Rio as 
others cross Times Square), the 
catholicity of his interests, his gal- 
lantry, his panache, his deep respect 
for culture, his own polyglot at- 
tainments, his receptivity to ideas, 
his wit, always based on the intel- 
lect—all these are the marks of the 
“good European” who was the prod- 
uct of the century from which ours 
is a declension. 

His main concerns are three: to 
enjoy, to think, to make music. They 
coexist harmoniously within his 
lively spirit and there cannot be an 
ear so deaf as not to catch the con- 
stant vibration of their concord. 

During the course of our meal 
(he had ordered a Latour ’47—there 
was no finer claret on the list) he 
gracefully persuaded the young lady, 
during intervals of note-taking, to 
try something unknown to her pal- 
ate: eels. She did, declaring them de- 
licious, His face (Is it handsome? Is 
it unhandsome? It is so alive that 
one cannot say.) lit up with pleasure. 
He had created a new experience for 
another human being. By a small 
fraction he had increased the vivid 
sum of life. 


A maestro indeed. Of more than 
the piano. 
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The Status Seekers, by Vance 
Packard. Written by the author of 
The Hidden Persuaders, this is an 
examination of the forces in our cul- 
ture that are leading to the establish- 
ment of a class society, Mr. Packard 
believes, in which the lines are being 
drawn with increasing rigidity. Ac- 
cepts too readily the so-called “find- 
ings” of the sociological shamans; 
but a most interesting book. (David 
McKay Co., N.Y., $4.50.) 


John Betjeman’s Collected Poems, 
compiled and with an introduction 
by the Earl of Birkenhead. Mr. Bet- 
jeman quietly defies all the rules. He 
uses deceptively simple verse forms 
and rhythms; clear, old-fashioned 
syntax; and quite unfashionable sub- 
ject matter, including church archi- 
tecture, death beds, nostalgia for 
Victorianism, and an orthodox 
Church of England theology. The 
result: in England he is a best seller, 
perhaps the only popular good poet 
since Masefield. But he is far supe- 
rior to Masefield, indeed one of the 
most original poets of his generation, 
as well as one of the wittiest. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, Boston, $4.) THE END 
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After Dinner—a DRAM of DRAMBUIE 


the cordial with the Scotch whisky base 
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Two groups in devil masks 
ran into each other and were nearly 
driven mad with terror. 


@ Katmandu has ghosts as other cities have cats. 
My friends there take them for granted but I’ve 
never seen one. Perhaps I lack a psychic sense. 

A Nepalese friend, Mr. Gupta, said I’d be sure 
to see a ghost in Katmandu. “You can’t miss 
them,” he said. 

I said I could even miss something on my 
shoulder. Once a fortune teller asked me if I'd 
known a doctor who had “‘moved over,” because, 
she said, there was an elderly gentleman with a 
stethoscope sitting on my shoulder. I suggested a 
little nervously that she was seeing him with her 
mind’s eye, but she said she saw him as clearly as 
she saw me. “Well, perhaps not quite as clearly. 
He is just a little blurred as though he were wear- 
ing a nylon nightdress, and he’s always there,” 
she added. 

Mr. Gupta said that he couldn’t see a doctor in 
a nylon nightdress on my shoulder. “But that is 
maybe because he is not Nepalese. Here we are 
always aware of our ghosts,” he said. 

Once, he told me, he was sitting with a station 
master in East Nepal when a stone crashed 
through the office window. There was no one 
outside, but nevertheless they closed both the 
window and the door. Then a cup bounced off 
the table and a timetable was torn off the wall. 

The station master complained that this sort 
of thing had been going on for days. Mr. 
Gupta asked loudly who was there and what 
was wanted. There was a pause and then another 
stone came hurtling out of nowhere. Wrapped 
around it was a piece of paper on which was writ- 
ten the words “rice pudding.” Somehow this 
doesn’t sound so ludicrous in Hindi. Then an- 
other piece of paper fluttered down which was 
addressed to Mr. Gupta personally. It said, “You 
were kind. Seven months ago I was sick. I want 
rice pudding.” It was signed with the name of a 


GHOSTS OF 
KATMANDU 


by Estelle Holt 


college friend whom Mr. Gupta had helped and 
with whom he’d lost touch. “There was no one in 
the whole place who could have known of this,” 
Mr. Gupta told me. 

Mr. Gupta had some rice pudding cooked and 
left it on the table. It was still there the next morn- 
ing, untouched, but there has never again been 
any disturbance. Mr. Gupta set out to trace his 
old friend and discovered he had died seven 
months before the disturbance. Just before his 
death he had had an irresistible craving for rice 
pudding. 

Mr. Gupta is an intelligent, charming, imag- 
inative man and this is not the sort of story he’d 
invent. If he were making up a story to amuse me 
I feel it would be more dramatic. Then he told 
me of an incident which had happened to his 
brother-in-law. 

When Mr. Gupta’s sister was expecting her first 
baby her husband was allowed to stay in the hos- 
pital. As there was only one bed in her room he 
laid his bed roll on the floor. During the night he 
was wakened by sobs and hurried to his wife, 
whom he found sleeping peacefully. He returned 
to his bed but again he heard sobs and a woman’s 
voice whispered that she felt “lonely, so lonely.” 
He could hear his wife’s regular breathing and 
now he realized that the voice came from some- 
where close to him. But of course he was so sleepy 
that his only reaction was to snap at the voice— 
he told it to keep quiet and not wake his wife. It 
obeyed and there was silence. 

The next day he learned that there had been 
two beds in the ward. One of them had stood in 
the space where he had laid out his bedding. It 
had been taken away after a young woman had 
died of cholera. 

“That is not an unusual story,” Mr. Gupta 
said, “and there may even be no need to worry 
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promise her 


anything... 


but give her 
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over the lonely spirit. Certainly her 
longing for the comfort she hadn’t 
dared let her friends give had been 
urgent enough to keep her spirit still 


in the room. But she had been out of 


her body only three weeks. It was a 
short time for the ties to loosen and 
let her go on to her next life.” 

There have been many violent deaths 
in Katmandu and many have died as a 


DUNDEE DESIGNS BRILLIANT 


result of strong passions. At the Kot, 
which is a place at the city’s center, 
there was once a bloody massacre. On 
September 9, 1846, a queen became so 
frantic over the murder of her lover 
that she poisoned the air with her vio- 
lence. The Nepalese, infected by the 
hatred, turned on one another until 
hundreds were killed. Few Nepalese 
care to spend a night in the Kot. 





Another haunted place is the lake 
beside the fields which lie along the 
main road. It was made by another 
queen in memory of her son. Here, 
long ago, I was told, the Nepalese 
could test a person’s honesty. All 
those who sank in its waters were 
weighed down by their lies, and ever 
since the drowned ones have wooed 
others to jump in and join them. 
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When a person does jump in, he 
is held in the depths of the lake un- 
til he drowns. That is why there have 
been so many suicides there, the 
Nepalese told me. 

Katmandu has almost as many 
palaces as ghosts. At the Jawakhal 
Palace, I was told, there is a picture 
of a queen who died neglected. The 
palace is now used as sleeping quar- 
ters for the staff of a foreign mis- 
sion. On at least three occasions, I 
understand, those who have put up 
their beds below her picture have 
sworn that she has leaned down and 
begged them to go somewhere else. 
To sleep in her presence, she pleads, 
is a slight on her dignity. 

A secretary of a foreign cultural 
society and his wife took up resi- 
dence in another castle. For a while 
he was comfortable; then he noticed 
his wife would never go out after 
dark and was particularly careful to 
see that the windows were closed. 
He never thought much about this 
until one evening, stifling for air, he 
unlocked the windows and went out- 
doors. 

For a little while he strolled 
about; then he heard a young and 
lovely voice pouring out a jumble of 
words laden with terror. The voice 
pleaded to be sent home. The man 
looked about frantically, but he 
could not find the source of the 
sound. Suddenly he heard a shriek 
and then there was silence. He was 
convinced something terrible had 
happened and hurried back to the 
palace, only to discover that his wife 
and servants knew all about the voice. 
Thirty years ago, he was told, a 
nobleman had had a village girl 
brought to him. She resisted him so 
furiously that he turned her over to 
his guards, and they killed her. Itwas 
this last scene that the spirit forever 
re-enacted. 

The Thapithali Palace is the most 
haunted of all. Mr. Gupta said tour- 
ists went in there once and com- 
plained about the attendants, who 
simply wandered about, looking 
straight through them and ignoring 
all questions. This was indeed re- 
markable, for the Nepalese are the 
friendliest and politest of people. 
More than remarkable, Mr. Gupta 
added, because there are no living 
attendants in the Thapithali Palace. 
No one goes in there at all. 

He said one could be sure of see- 
ing a ghost in this palace, so natu- 
rally | wanted to spend a night 
there. Mr. Gupta said it wasn’t pos- 
sible to arrange, and besides he 
wasn’t going to help me to a break- 
down by ordeal. 

No one, in fact, thought it was a 
good idea. | was told of a man 
who'd spent the night there with 
three lighted candles and a flash- 
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light. The wind blew out the flames 
and the torch’s beam was dimmed 
by a hideous green glare. Three 
demons came, panting with hate; 
they had blue tongues and sparks 
flashed from their eyes. The man 
stood up to them, but he was ill 
afterward from the strain. 

Then one evening Mr. Gupta 
suddenly arrived and took me away 
in his car. We drove through the 
dark and presently he led me into a 
palace. 

He pointed out the head of a 
tiger on a wall and said it had killed 
ninety-eight men. He took me into a 
room where he said a general had 
been murdered. Then he left me. I 
lay down on my sleeping bag. It was 
dark and something flapped past. A 
bat, I decided. Then something came 
clicking nearer and nearer and there 
was a snuffling noise. A dog, I 
thought. Then the mosquitoes ar- 
rived and I was miserable. 

About midnight a man joined me. 
He said he was sleeping in the pal- 
ace and heard how restless I was. 
Could he soothe me? I said I was 
past soothing. “Come, come,” he 
said, “don’t let’s be so formal.” I 
said I was the formal type. Then we 
talked of nothing in particular until 
I went to sleep. 

The next morning I found there 
was a dog and a bat and the man 
wasn’t a ghost. He had a perfect 
right to be in the palace, which 
wasn’t the Thapithali in any case, 
though it was haunted as all the pal- 
aces are. 

Just before I left Katmandu I met 
a young man who, when I told him 
about my experience, laughed at my 
gullibility. 

“But,” he said, growing serious, 
“it would be silly to stay in the 
Thapithali Palace, but not because 
of panting demons. The real danger 
is that ghosts look for a body to in- 
habit and if they can’t frighten the 
spirit out of one there are other ways 
to take possession.” 

Surely | had heard of vampires, 
he said. The Nepalese believe the 
vampire’s intention is not only 
to drink a person’s blood but to 
suck out the life and claim the body. 
Just as in India it is believed that a 
snake’s spirit enters a victim’s body 
through its bite, so can a ghost bite 
deep into the arteries and insert it- 
self into a new bodily shell. It has 
accounted for many cases of demo- 
niacal possession, he said. 

He laughed shyly and said of 
course he couldn’t swear to the 
truth of this. He simply felt such 
matters should be left alone. Then 
he told me of his own experience in 
the Thapithali Palace. 

He had decided to spend a night 
there and talked a great deal about 





it. The night he was to carry out his 
experiment, two separate groups of his 
friends planned a joke. Independ- 
ently of each other they dressed 
up in devil masks and crept into the 
palace to scare him. But all that hap- 
pened was that they ran into each other 
and were driven nearly mad with terror. 

“*And there I was quite unaware of all 
the alarms,” the young man said. “I 


spent the night quietly chatting with 
a man I'd met.” 

“A ghost?” I asked. 

He laughed. 

“IT wish that I could give you a good 
story,” he apologized. “I should be able 
to say I recognized the man’s face 
later in an old picture and heard that 
he’d been dead for centuries. But he 
was far too insignificant to be in any 


picture and I can’t say I felt anything 
at all unusual.” 

Then, very amusingly, he de- 
scribed his friends’ consternation, 
and then we talked of other things. It 
wasn’t till he was leaving that I saw 
the teeth marks on his wrist. 

Sol don’t know. I never saw him again 
and I don’t know anyone who knows 


him. I’m just wondering. THE END 
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The warm colors and impeccable good looks of Jockey brand 
shirts are the year’s brightest fashion influence in men’s wear. 
Available in a host of fabrics and patterns (most of them wash 
*n wear) these exclusive Jockey fashions appear in the finest 
company—wherever the situation calls for well-groomed com- 
fort. Enjoy exclusive Jockey shirt quality on every 
leisure occasion. Four dollars and up 
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Whirtpool Bath by Jacuzzi for 
bath tub or swimming pool. Millions 
of tiny bubbles whirl in turbulent 
water. 


.. revitalizing water massage 
brings blessed relief from pain, 
nervous tension, peps up circulation, 
conditions body. Portable, no instal- 
lation; AC. White. 285.00. 


Express collect. 
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Drive in Comfort. No more back 


ache with our Mark Fore Back Aide. 
Scientifically designed, adjustable as 
to firmness, height, forward position. 
Fiberglas with steel frame. 12.95. 
Add 75c postage. 
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it Floats! Use as a pool toy, 100% 
water tight, no inflation necessary. 
Or as chaise or beach pad, aboard 
@ boat or in your station wagon. It's 
featherlight. Filled with Fiberglas, 
mildew proof. White striped with 
pink, blue or yellow. 25x72”. 9.95. 
Express collect 
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inet. Fits pocket or purse. Welcome 
gift! Chrome, ppd. 3.75 
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A HOLIDAY SHUNPIKE TOUR 


Philadelphia's Historic ‘Triangle 


by James Cerruti 


A four-day, backroads swing 
through some of 
America’s most fascinating 


and stimulating country 


@ In Philadelphia on a June morn- 
ing my wife and I studied a triangle 
| had drawn on an auto map. It ran 
south from Philadelphia to Wil- 
mington and New Castle in Dela- 
ware, northwest to Hopewell Village 
in Pennsylvania, then east thrdugh 
Valley Forge to Philadelphia again. 
Traveling this historic triangle, we 
computed, would involve less than 
300 zigzagging miles (its longest 
side, as the crow flies, was forty 
miles), but we decided we would 
need four crowded days to do it 
right. For we had 300 years to tra- 
verse as well as 300 miles, and this is 
an area where the landmarks have 
been jealously preserved. 

We took this motor jaunt on a 
budget of $35 a day, all expenses in- 
cluded. Beginning in Philadelphia, 
we dropped our bags downtown at 
the Benjamin Franklin hotel, parked 
our car in an outdoor lot and break- 
fasted in America’s first Automat, 
the Horn and Hardart cafeteria on 
Chestnut Street between Eighth and 
Ninth. Most of our food came out 
of the diverting slot machines. 

A three-block walk east on Chest- 
nut brought us to the center of his- 
toric Philadelphia: Independence 
Hall, now reset in a spacious Mall 
with a plashing fountain. Here, in 
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the summer of 1776, the Declaration 
of Independence was signed, and in 
the Assembly Room we saw the sil- 
ver inkstand used in the ceremony. 
The Assembly Room is doubly Amer- 
ica’s cradle, for in it our Constitution 
was also adopted. 

Of course we saw the cracked Lib- 
erty Bell and pondered its prophetic 
motto: “Proclaim Liberty Through- 
out All the Land unto All the Inhab- 
itants Thereof’—a sentiment in- 
scribed almost twenty-five years be- 
fore the bell, along with all the other 
bells of Philadelphia, tolled the news 
of independence after the first pub- 
lic reading of the Declaration. We 
particularly enjoyed the present in- 
terior of the Hall; all its paint has 
been stripped off, and until historians 
decide what its color was at the time 
of the Second Continental Congress, 
visitors can take pleasure in the nut- 
brown richness of its old paneling. 

To get an overall view of what we 
should see, we stopped in at the 
West Wing of the Hall, where an at- 
tendant played lights over the huge 
electrical wall map showing sur- 
rounding monuments and the ex- 
tent of the developing Independence 
Hall National Historic Park. Then 
we walked next door to Congress 
Hall, which was occupied by Con- 
gress from 1790 to 1800, when Phila- 
delphia was the nation’s capital. 
Here George Washington was inau- 
gurated for his second term and 
later gave his Farewell Address. 

Walking down Chestnut, we 
passed Carpenters’ Hall, a little red- 
brick building just beyond Fourth 
Street, which the Carpenters’ guild 
lent the First Continental Congress 
in 1774 to debate taxation without 
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Hopewell Village 







Valley Forge 


Delaware River 


Longwood Gardens 


New Castle 


Among the lures of shunpiking through 
Pennsylvania and Delaware: the Winterthur 
Museum (left), outside Wilmington, 

with its gracious Montmorenci Stair Hall 
transplanted from North Carolina. 


representation, and where Patrick 
Henry made one of his fiery speeches 
on the subject. Just across the street 
on Chestnut, we peeked into Orianna 
Street, a lane once called Franklin 
Court because in his last years old 
Ben had a house there (no one 
knows exactly where). 

Still walking east, we came to the 
oldest bank building in the country, 
the First Bank of the United States, 
at 120 S. Third Street, an architec- 
tural gem of the Greek Revival com- 
pleted in 1797. It has a lovely front 
portico with stately Corinthian col- 
umns, but it is the little-known in- 
terior that takes your breath away; 
to see it we had to enter the back 
door and mount a flight of stairs. 
What we beheld was one of the most 
beautiful domes in American archi- 
tecture, the light pouring through 
leaded glass to suffuse a circular 
white colonnade, delicately touched 
with red, blue and gold. 

We walked north on Second Street 
to the Georgian Colonial Christ 
Church, between Market and Arch, 
where we saw the pews in which 
Washington and Franklin wor- 
shipped (Numbers 58 and 70). We 
also observed the scarred medallion 
of George III on the choir baleony— 
it was ripped down during the Rev- 
olution—and we looked into the old 
Book of Common Prayer, in which 
the prayer for the king has been 
wrathfully crossed out. Farther along 
Second, just beyond Arch, we strolled 
into Elfreth’s Alley and right back 
into Colonial times, for the entire 
street is much as it was in 1700 and 
is still lived in. (On Elfreth’s Alley 
Day—the first Saturday in June— 

Continued on Page 24 
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Henry Clay about to be checkmated in old San Juan. Photograph by Tom Hollyman 


“I brought home a new chess defense from Puerto Rico 


—and the good news about dry rum.” 


‘It almost made up for the shellacking | had just taken 


when I was handed a daiquiri,” reports Henry Clay of 


Shreveport, Louisiana. “‘And what a daiquiri.” 


“It was bright. Clear. Brilliant. And it had a dry 


quality that I will never forget. 

“When I got home to Shreveport, I couldn’t wait to 
tell my friends about Puerto Rican rum. We tried it in 
all sorts of different drinks. 


“Rum Sours. Rum and-tonic. Rum old fashioneds. 


Rum on the rocks. We even invented our own rum drinks 
We've found you can’t go wrong with the remarkable 
rums of Puerto Rico. 


‘And my chess defense has paid off, too.” 


Daiquiri Recipe: 1¥ oz. white Puerto Rican rum— juice 
14 lime or | lemon—*4 tsp. sugar. Slrake well with ice and 
strain into cocktail glass or serve on the rocks. For free rum 
recipes, write: Rums of Puerto Rico, Dept. H-8, 666 Fifth 


Ave., New York 19. Daiquiri 
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Continued from Page 22 
you can visit most of the houses for an 
inclusive fee of $!.} 

Going west on Arch, we came to 
Number 239, the Betsy Ross House, 
and wandered through its tiny, low- 
ceilinged rooms. There is a continuing 
argument whether Betsy actually lived 
here or even whether she made the first 
American flag, but the house is well 


UNIQUE and BEGUILING! 


It’s smart. It’s délicious, It’s the finest, 
most popular dry sherry in the world. 
Gently chilled, or on the rocks. its lin- 
gering delicate flavor lends a new bril- 
liance to before-lunch or cocktail time. 


Enjoy ine omparable La Ina... one of 
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Spain, the home of true Sherry wine (in 
Spanish 
Try a La Ina Martini... distinctively 
drier, smoother, stirred with La Ina in- 


stead of vermouth, 
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Pedro Dome 


SUPERB SHERRIES 
FINOS + AMONTILLADOS + OLOROSOS 


IMPORTER: CANADA DRY ORPORATION, NEW YORK 


worth visiting for the feel of how 
Colonial families lived. 


It was lunchtime now, and Shoyer’s, 


at 412 Arch Street, was handy. In the 
older section of the restaurant, which 
preserves the baroque décor of the late 
19th Century, we enjoyed four of the 
house specialties. My wife had split-pea 
soup and blintzas with sour cream; | 
had chopped chicken livers and 
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sweet-and-sour meatballs. With cof- 
fee and desserts of strawberry and 
raspberry-cheese pies, we spent $2.90 
(including tip, which will be counted 
in all food and drink prices men- 
tioned), 

Walking back to our car, we 
passed Franklin’s grave, in Old Christ 
Church Burial Ground, at Fifth and 
Arch, and following an old Phila- 
delphia tradition, we each threw a 
penny on it in tribute to Ben’s thrift. 

We set out now to visit three mu- 
seums that are among the greatest 
in the world. Heading west on Arch 
into the Benjamin Franklin Parkway, 
we shortly rounded Logan Circle, 
which has brilliant floral displays 
and an exuberant fountain with 
sporting nudes and spouting ani- 
mals, a creation of the senior Alex- 
ander Calder, father of the inventor 
of the modern “mobile.” The Frank- 
lin Institute is on the west of the cir- 
cle and we parked and visited its sci- 
ence museum (admission, 75¢ each, 
including a planetarium show). We 
were allowed to operate many of the 
exhibits, observed the sun from the 
Observatory, watched the giant Fou- 
cault Pendulum prove the revolu- 
tion of the earth, and squinted at the 
world’s smallest operating steam en- 
gine (no bigger than the tip of my 
wife’s finger). 





We drove out to the end of the 
Parkway where the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art, built in the style of a 
huge Greek temple, stands on a 
bluff. There we liked particularly the 
furnished English and American pe- 
riod rooms, the Romanesque cloister 
from 11th Century France, the Japa- 
nese teahouse and temple, the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch rooms, the Gallatin 
collection of modern art, and the 
gallery of American costumes from 
the colonial period to the present. 

We made one more museum hop— 
to the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum to see the famous beaten- 
gold work of the South American 
Indians. It was only a fifteen-minute 
trip, to Thirty-third and Spruce 
Streets, and when my wife saw the 
superb gold necklaces, brooches and 
masks, her interest perked up as any 
woman’s would. But when I began 
to make tracks for the primitive Af- 
rican sculpture and 4500-year-old 
artifacts from Ur of the Chaldees, 
she put both weary feet down. 

To restore her spirits, | suggested 
making a night of it—dinner, danc- 
ing and entertainment—at the Capri, 
1523 Locust, a glossy, expensive 
restaurant-night club, with strong 
Pal Joey overtones and just about 
the best steaks anywhere. But my 
wife wanted to go on to a play after 
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dinner, so we chose the Venice Grill, 
at Twelfth and Filbert. This is a res- 
taurant in the old style, with swing- 
ing doors, tile floors, a huge mirror- 
backed bar. To start, we each had 
cherrystone clams, and snapper soup, 
a Philadelphia speciaity, with gener- 
ous chunks of turtle meat and hard- 
boiled egg. Then one of us had six 
broiled baby-crayfish tails and the 
other chose sweetbreads and bacon. 
With these we drank the house fa- 
vorite, steiners of imported Wurz- 
burger beer on draft. Trimmings, 
dessert and coffee brought the tab 
to $8.65. 

For the evening, we had a choice 
of free concerts by members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in Robin 
Hood Dell, or theater-in-the-round 
in the tent Playhouse in the Park. 
You must write ahead for either, and 
we had written the latter and got the 
best seats for The Great Sebastians 
at $3 each. The Playhouse, in the 
heart of Fairmount Park, is three 
miles from downtown and parking is 
free. 

First-day auto mileage: thirteen. 


After starting our second day with 
breakfast in the Benjamin Franklin 
Coffee Shop, we headed for Long- 
wood Gardens. We took the Park- 
way into the West River Drive, 





which follows the Schuylkill River 
and affords one of the most charm- 
ing views in Philadelphia: a little 
Grecian-style colony of public build- 
ings beside a waterfall with the Art 
Museum crowning the heights. About 
four miles along the Drive, we fol- 
lowed a sign left to City Avenue 
(U.S. 1) and stayed on this as far as 
West Chester Pike (Pennsylvania 
Route 3). 

There we turned right for eleven 
miles to the junction of Pennsylvania 
Route 926, and a left onto this two- 
lane road transported us into the 
country. This shunpike route to 
Longwood winds twelve and one 
half miles through forests and farm 
land, climbing and dipping past 
centuries-old farm buildings built 
from the peculiar green stone of the 
local quarries. 

Longwood Gardens are what many 
more famous European gardens 
would be if they had a du Pont for- 
tune to maintain them (Pierre S. du 
Pont, whose home Longwood was, 
left $60,000,000 to keep them going). 
In two hours, we hit just the high- 
lights of the fifty acres of outdoor 
gardens and the three acres under 
glass. Admission is free. 

We began in the formal garden 
below the conservatory, a green the 
size of a city square studded with 





rounded boxwood and soaring foun- 


tains and bordered by avenues of 


cubed maples. The estate is honey- 
combed with clusters of fountains, and 
the one in the formal garden uses water 
at the rate of half a million gallons an 
hour. On certain nights colored tights 
are played over the fountains. 

We saw the 18th Century manor 
house, then strolled in the open-air 





theater, which is noted for its curtain 
that goes up instead of down at the close 
of a performance (it consists of close- 
spaced jets of water made opaque by 
side-lighting). During the summer Gil- 
bert and Sullivan operettas and other 
plays are given here by amateur groups. 
We visited a rose garden and a 
spicy boxwood maze, then walked 
Continued on Page 27 
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Give him the gift that millions have given— Dopp Kir — World's only 
leak-proof lined travel kit. Wonderfully convenient to use because it 
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This charming city of eternal spring 
time is only moments away from your 
nearest CMA flight line. You'll enjoy 
internationally famed cuisine and 
beverage service. Pilots with years of 
experience fly you smoothly through 
radar charted skies. One-stop DC-6 
luxury service from San Antonio. 
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City and Havana, Cuba. 
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ticket office or your Travel Agent. 
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beside a lake to the sunken formal 
water garden, a soothing place of 
pools and fountains copied from a 
noble Italian villa. Back in the con- 
servatory, | had difficulty prodding 
my wife out of the orchid room and 
on to see the espaliered fruit trees, 
which are flat trees, with all their 
branches pinned to a wire screen. 

We drove into Wilmington via 
state route 52 for a late lunch at 
Winkler’s, 1419 French Street. In a 
knotty-pine paneled room with 
country-style colored tablecloths, we 
had deviled crab and the lobster cut- 
let with sherry sauce, German beer 
(dark Léwenbriu), French fries, hot 
rolls, home-baked apple cobbler and 
coffee, and our check came to $4.55. 

Then, taking route 52, we went 
three and a half miles northwest to 
state route 141 and there turned 
right for about a quarter mile to a 
road which leads to the du Ponts’ 
Hagley Museum. 

This stands on the banks of the 
Brandywine, along which straggle 
the stone ruins of the twenty-one 
original water-powered du _ Pont 
powder mills. In the free museum 
we saw the industrial history of 
the valley presented in working 
scale models and dioramas. Flour 
was milled here before powder, and 
the model of the automatic flour 
mill which you can operate yourself 
is fascinating. We studied the giant 
diorama of the powder mills as they 
looked in 1806; then to see them as 
they are today we rode (free) on an 
open-air jitney along Brandywine 
Creek. The haunting stone ruins 
made us feel as though we’d stum- 
bled into a Gothic romance. 

Returning to Wilmington on route 
52, we drove across town to The 
Rocks on the Christina River, just 
off Seventh Street, east of Church. 
Here, in a little park, we saw the 
river-washed rocks on which the 
Swedes, who founded Wilmington, 
landed in 1638. 

For dinner, we went to the Green 
Room of the Hotel du Pont, at 11th 
and Market. The Green Room has 
the air of a fine old club dining 
room, with a high, gold-and-green 
coffered ceiling. We each drank a 
dry sherry, then my wife had chicken 
gumbo soup, back-fin crabmeat and 
lobster au gratin, spinach, potato 
puffs, tossed salad. I settled for the 
roast tom turkey with sage dressing, 
cranberry relish, corn on the cob, 
salad. 

We were delighted to see a St. 
Julien on the wine list, and we en- 
joyed a half-bottle of it ($3.50), I 
with the main course, my wife with 
her Camembert and crackers. With 
relishes, hot breads, coffee, our total 
tab was $13.25. 





The Brandywine Music Box fur- 
nished our evening fun. To get there, 
you drive nine miles north on U.S. 
route 202 to the intersection of route 
1, where you can’t miss the big blue- 
and-white circus tent. We saw Sylvia 
Sidney in Auntie Mame, and we had 
excellent seats for $3.50 each. 

Back on 202, through Wilmington 
via Market Street, south on U.S. 13 


about one mile, and we hit our stop for 
the night: the Lord De La Warr Motor 
Hotel ($8.24 double). We had driven 
eighty miles our second day. 


Our third day, after breakfast at the 
motel ($1.75), we drove five miles south 
via U.S. 13 and state 41, to New Castle, 
Delaware. Here, in an area about five 
blocks long by two blocks wide, is pre- 


served an entire 18th Century Amer- 
ican town, once the colonial and then 
the state capital of Delaware. This is 
no restoration but a living community, 
with the houses still occupied and beau- 
tifully kept, and there are at least fifty 
of them worth seeing, most built of 
mellow red brick. 

We spent two hours browsing its 
narrow Streets, some of them cobbled. 
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f =< Recipe for Gimlet: 3 or 4 parts gin or vodka to | part Rose’s Lime Juice. Serve over ice in old-fashioned or cockt: 
Ne glass. You'll find Rose’s at food stores, package stores and restaurants. Try a Gimlet. It won't be a secret for long 
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The buildings that interested us most 
were the Rosemont House, whose ear- 
liest wing is a two-story cottage one 
room wide, built by a Dutch officer in 
1675; the Read 
town, a Georgian 


“finest”’ in 
masterpiece; the 
which was the Colonial 
1730; the Old 
restored to its 17th Cen- 
tury appearance; 


House, 


Court House, 


capitol, built around 
Dutch House, 


Immanuel Church, 
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-and men and women 


finer things reach for Martini & Rossi 


Martini & Rossi vermouth offers something for each of them 


“on the rocks” 


the combining of vintage wine with the infusion of more than 


all in strict accordance with a secret formula 


ROLE IN MARTIN! AND 


started in 1703; and the Amstel House, 
home of an early governor of Delaware. 
We visited this last (SOc each) and were 
delighted with the kitchen furnished as 
it might have been in 1706, and the music 
room as it was on the day in 1784 when 
George Washington attended a wed- 
ding there and kissed all the pretty girls 
“as was his wont’ (so reported the 
then Chief Justice of Delaware). 


We drove back to Wilmington for 
lunch at the English Grill, on Market 
below Tenth, where diamond-paned 
windows, oak-stained paneling and 
Robin Hood murals create an Old 
English atmosphere. Our lunch con- 
sisted of a hot prime rib beef sand- 
wich and French-fried jumbo shrimp. 
With excellent trimmings, dessert and 
coffee: $3.80. 





, the quality of Martini & Rossi 
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About six miles north of Wilming- 
ton, via state 52, lies Winterthur Mu- 
seum, formerly the home of Henry 
Francis du Pont, who has spent 
more than $20,000,000 designing 
and furnishing its hundred-odd pe- 
riod rooms. Except during the spring 
tour (April 21 to May 23, when 
thirty acres of spring flowers and 
azalea gardens are also open), vis- 
itors must write about a month 
ahead for reservations, which can be 
made for a full-day tour ($2.50) or a 
half-day morning or afternoon tour 
($1.25). Our afternoon tour began 
at one o'clock and ended at three- 
thirty, and our guide conducted us 
through about half the museum’s 
rooms. The period covered is from 
1640 to 1840, and each room is fur- 
nished to give a lived-in effect—ta- 
bles set for the family dinner; peri- 
odicals, specs, card games laid out 
as if the occupants had just stepped 
offstage. 

We particularly liked the Chinese 
Parlor, which reflects the influence 
of the 18th Century China trade on 
American decoration. The brilliant 
wallpaper, a panorama of life in a 
Chinese village, was painted in 1770, 
and was found by du Pont in mint 
condition. The furnishings carry out 
the Chinese theme, from Chinese 
Chippendale sofa to chairs with 
claw-and-ball feet (the claw and ball, 
we were surprised to learn, is an an- 
cient Oriental symbol). We were 
equally taken with the immense neo- 
classic du Pont dining room, which 
contains six silver tankards made by 
Paul Revere, the richest draperies in 
Winterthur’s matchless collection of 
antique fabrics, and a Gilbert Stuart 
portrait of Washington. Two other 
Winterthur delights are the cobbled 
indoor square faced with 18th Cen- 
tury house fronts, and the lane of 
18th Century shops abrim with rare 
china and pewter. 

Out on route 52 again, we drove 
north to route |, continued on that 
about three and one half miles, past 
Chadds Ford, to the Brandywine 
Battlefield Historical Monument. 
The site is a lovely one, with two old 
stone farmhouses authentically fur- 
nished, atop steep facing hills; one 
was the headquarters of George 
Washington, the other of Lafayette. 
To the two generals, however, this 
was a bitter place. Lafayette was 
wounded in the leg; Washington and 
his army were trounced by General 
Howe. As a result, Philadelphia fell 
to the British; Washington tried to 
regain it in the Battle of German- 
town, lost again, and was forced to 
retreat to Valley Forge. 

We drove back to Chadds Ford 
and turned right onto state route 
100, a back road that twists for a 
way along the Brandywine, then 
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Smaller in size—easier to carry 
and hold, Yet the new Zeiss Binoculars are un- 
surpassed in optical performance. Cover the 
widest field of view—with unprecedented sharp- 
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Going 
to Europe? 


A Jaguar can make your 
trip more enjoyable, more 
economical 


Save money with the Jaguar 
Overseas Delivery Plan by 
purchasing the Jaguar model 
of your choice here for delivery 
in any principal city in Europe 
—registered and ready to drive. 
After your touring holiday is 
over, ship your Jaguar home 
where you will find a network 
of local Jaguar dealers from 
coast to coast to service your 
car for years of continued driv- 
ing pleasure. 
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than if you purchased your 
Jaguar in this country! In fact, 
the saving on many Jaguars 
will pay for a considerable 
amount of your trip! 

For details, contact your lo- 
cal Jaguar Dealer or write: 
Jaguar Cars Inc., 32 East 57th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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through farm country. Thirty miles 
north, we went left on Pennsylvania 
route 23 to Morgantown, near Hope- 
well Village, and checked in at the 
El Mor Motel ($7.21). After tidying 
up and phoning for reservations, we 
set out for the Coventry Forge Inn, 
at Coventryville, about twelve miles 
east via route 23 and just off it to 
the left. 

Dinner is expensive there but the 
‘competent French cuisine, leisurely 
prepared to order, is totally unex- 
pected in the Philadelphia hinter- 
land, and the atmosphere makes you 
feel you’ve just come in by stage 
coach. The inn is a thick-stoned, 
whitewashed building dating from 
1717, and the natural old wood of its 
tiny dining rooms and bar glows 
warmly in the candlelight. Since the 
wine cellar is good here (another 
Pennsylvania rarity), we each began 
with a glass of chilled, bone-dry 
manzanilla, and with our main courses 
split a half-bottle of Pouilly Fuissé 
Latour 1955 ($3.50). My wife or- 
dered marinated herring, jellied 
madriléne and chicken Coventry 
Forge cooked in butter (poéleé), served 
witha white-wine-and-almond sauce ; 
I had eggs Russe, cheese soup and 
Wallis (crabmeat baked in a shell 
with cream and shallots). Includ- 
ing apéritifs, wine, string beans 
with mushrooms, scalloped pota- 
toes, tossed salads, desserts of wine 
jelly, and coffee, the check came to 
$15. 

Back to our motel to tot up the 
day’s mileage: ninety-six. 


Our fourth day, we breakfasted at 
the motel, then drove six and a half 
miles east on route 23, where we fol- 
lowed a sign left into Hopewell Vil- 
lage National Historic Site. 

One of America’s first company 
towns, Hopewell was an ironmak- 
ing “plantation’’ which 
as a feudal, self-contained enclave 
from 1770 to 1883, and in its earliest 
days cast cannon for Washington’s 
army. 

Now itis a deserted village, poign- 
antly beautiful with the fine stone- 
work of its structures laid bare. We 
visited the ironmaster’s “big house” 
and the blacksmith’s cottage; 
watched the restored waterwheel turn 
above the great furnace and followed 
a Ranger-historian’s lucid explana- 
tion of how the primitive, cold-blast, 
charcoal-burning furnace worked. 
Then we walked through the great 
barn with its dozens of horse-drawn 
vehicles. 

Out this far, route 23 is a delight- 
ful rural road and we continued east 
on it twenty-four miles into Valley 
Forge State Park. There is no better 
introduction to it than the view from 
the high observation tower on Mount 
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Joy; not only is the panorama stun- 
ning but pointers show where’ the 
chief landmarks lie. From Mount 
Joy we drove down to Washington’s 
Headquarters, passing on the way 
several reconstructed log cabins in 
which the Continentals shivered out 
the nightmarish winter of 1777-78. 
Of the 11,000 troops who encamped 
here, 3000 died of cold and sickness. 

We drove around, making stops 
at the Star Redoubt, the Washington 
Memorial Chapel and the old school- 
house. By then it was lunchtime, and 
we ordered two hot dogs each, ice 
cream and coffee ($1.40) at the snack 
bar behind Washington’s Head- 
quarters, enjoying our lunch at an 
umbrella-topped table. 

Back on route 23, we turned east 
toward Philadelphia, our road wind- 
ing for twenty-four miles through 
deep woods and past the lordly es- 
tates of “Main Liners.” At City Line 
Avenue we turned left, crossed the 
Schuylkill River and went right on 
the East River Drive through Fair- 
mount Park. In Colonial times this 
area was the choicest country real 
estate, for the high ridges above the 
river afford sweeping views. Many 
of the old mansions remain and can 
be visited, chiefly Strawberry, Wood- 
ford and Mount Pleasant. A steep 
road, off the Drive to the left just 





beyond the Columbia Avenue Bridge, 
leads up to Mount Pleasant, once 
the home of Benedict Arnold. It is a 
stately place of brick and stucco, re- 
furnished in keeping with its period 
(admission 25c each). General Ar- 
nold, whom Washington put in 
charge of Philadelphia after the-Brit- 
ish left, moved in here in 1779 with 
his beautiful bride Peggy Shippen, 
and the debts they incurred living up 
to the magnificence of the house were 
a chief motive in Arnold’s attempt 
to sell out his country. After his trea- 
son was exposed, Mount Pleasant 
was confiscated, all its possessions 
were publicly sold, and Peggy was 
forced to leave Pennsylvania. 

We returned to the Drive and fol- 
lowed it into the Benjamin Franklin 
Parkway, where we stopped at the 
little Rodin Museum, which con- 
tains a fine collection of the great 
French sculptor’s work. Out front 
is The Thinker in bold bronze; at the 
museum entrance is the eerie Gates 
of Hell; inside are some prize 
“heads” —from St. John’s to one of 
George Bernard Shaw so realistic 
that Mrs. Shaw claimed it scared her. 

We picked up our reservation at 
the Benjamin Franklin, then cut 
south to Philadelphia’s Italian dis- 
trict, where we worked up an appe- 
tite for dinner with a stroll on Ninth 
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Street between Christian and Wash- 
ington. This area is a Neapolitan- 
flavored open-air market, with cor- 
rugated roofs overhanging the side- 
walks and Italian delicacies on 
display—cannonballs of provolone 
cheese, barrels of mussels, anise- 
scented pastries, dried wild mush- 
rooms, bewildering varieties of pasta 
filed in glass-fronted drawers. 
Suitably stimulated, we repaired 
to Dante and Luigi’s Corona di 
Ferro, nearby at Tenth and Cather- 
ine streets. This is an unprepossess- 
ing restaurant that merely serves 
some of the best food in Philadel- 
phia. The variety is wide, portions 
huge, and the way to eat here is to 
“taste around.” To start, we shared 
a portion of roasted sweet red”pep- 
pers with flaky tuna. Then we split 
two pastas: tender homemade cheese 
ravioli and cheese-filled manicotti, 
the first covered with tomato sauce, 
the second baked in it. For our main 
dish we divided single orders of es- 
carole sautéed in olive oil and garlic, 
and scaloppine of veal piccante (thin, 
young veal slices with a lemony 
sauce). With it all we drank a half 
bottle of Ditta Verona Valpolicella 
1949 ($2.50), velvety Italian red. Our 
desserts were bisquit tortoni and 
rum cake, and we finished off with a 
demitasse of Italian coffee and a 


pungent anisette liqueur. Our bill was 
$10.65 and a memorable bargain. 


We were in luck: the Phillies were 


at home, and we drove out four 
miles to Connie Mack Stadium, at 
Twenty-first and Lehigh, to see them 
trounce the Dodgers. Our box seats 
cost $2.75 each. If the Phillies had 


been away, we had a pleasant substi- 
tute in reserve: an evening of jazz by 


a five-man combo at Billy Krech- 


mer’s, 1627 Ranstead Street. The 
minimum there is $2.50, the atmos- 
phere Old New Orleans bar period, 
the musical repertoire wide ranging. 

To round off our tour with a final 
Philadelphia ‘“‘institution,’’ we 
dropped in on the Frank Ford show 
at Station WPEN, 2212 Walnut 
Street. From I1 P.M. to 2 A.M. 
daily, Frank interviews local and 
visiting celebrities on lively, often 
controversial, subjects. The audience 
views the show (free) from a restau- 
rant, where we topped off the night 
with coffee and Danish pastry ($1.25). 

Our day had taken us eighty-four 
miles, and our entire trip had cov- 
ered 273 miles through one of Amer- 
ica’s most dramatically packed tri- 
angles of land. We had spent exactly 
$138.87 on this shunpike tour. My 
wife sensibly commandeered the odd 
change—to start a fund for a repeat 


performance. THE END 
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At fine stores including Bloomingdale's, New York; Rice's, Norfolk; Jordan Marsh, Miami; Nagdeman’s, 
Hammond, Ind.; J. W. Robinson Co., Los Angeles; Bon Marche, Seattle. 
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JANTZEN makes cruise news in Shown aboard the SANTA 
Chromspun on the GRACE LINE! PAULA, Jantzen’s“ Prestwich 

Plaid” suit in these combina 
Fora sun-swept cruise...a sun-loving sw im fashion. ones vehieo- ced Aledh. cofles 
It keeps its a colors “ae oR all we whitebleck, soyel-turquelice 
usual fading hazar« S$... incluc ing salt water anc Sika. Weliele bu Monuedt 
chlorinated pools. Dries speedily, too! Sins : niall natin 
Chromspun is the trademark for Eastman color-locked ace- 

acetate and elasticized cotton, 


tate fiber. Only the fiber is made by Eastman... not the 


fabric or the swimsuits shown. 
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EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 260 MADISON AVE., N. Y. 16 








Sizes 10 to 18, $15.95, 
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moothest 


Shot 


from the 
limestone spring water™ 
recipe of Ben Holladay, 
“The Stagecoach King”... 
Mc Cormick’s isthe bourbon 
that went. West 
with the stagecoach, 


*Experts agree—limestone 
spring water is essential in 
making the finest whiskey. 
And Mc Cormick's has been 
made with pure limestone 
spring water at the same dis- 
tilling site for over 100 years 

—longer than any 
other bourbon 
known. 


The only Missouri Sour mash Straight Bourbon 
Whiskey « 7 years old « 86 proof 
Distilled and bottled by 
McCormick Distilling Company, Weston, Missouri 
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Caribbean Summer 





The West Indies, with many tempting off-season lures, are 


ideal for a summer holiday. A roundup of where to go, with prices 


by David Dodge 


@ During spring, summer and fall, 
Americans regularly turn their backs 
on an ideal holiday area close to 
home, the Caribbean, that holds 
bountiful opportunities for relaxa- 
tion, bargain shopping, sight-seeing 
and good living. Popular as the 
golden Caribbees are with visitors 
from the North American continent 
during cold weather, only a relative 
handful of vacationers know them 
at other times of year. Yet these is- 
lands are within four to ten hours 
by air from New York City, and 
plead for attention at reduced rates 
during the summer months. 
Columbus thought of them as the 
West Indies. Today the West Indian 
Federation, lately formed within the 
British Commonwealth by several 
former island crown colonies, calls 
itself The West Indies; but without 
the upper-case article the term is still 
understood to embrace the Bahamas 
and the Greater and Lesser Antilles, 
sea-borne Edens all. What accounts 
for the failure of the West Indies so 
far to attract a’ summer holiday 
trade? One answer is that the islands 
have earned a reputation as a rich 
man’s playground; the average 
American feels that he cannot afford 
to take his family there, although he 
may give thought to flying his wife 
and children across the Atlantic at a 
cost ranging from half again to three 


times as much as the air-cost to the 
most remote West Indian outpost. 
Another explanation for the Carib- 
bean’s summer wallflower look is the 
too-common belief that tempera- 
tures rise progressively as we move 
toward the equator. This fiction 
manages to survive even though a 
North American sweltering in a 
July or August heat wave at home 
can read of 87° or 88° temperature 
maximums on Trinidad, Tobago, 
St. Lucia, the Bahamas, Martinique, 
Grenada, Puerto Rico and many 
other Caribbean islands. The actual 
winter-to-summer range of average 
monthly sea-level temperatures is as 
little as four degrees on some of 
them, rarely more than ten degrees 
on the rest. To cool off during the 
day—if you feel that need in lands 
where bathing suits and tropical 
shorts are the proper attire—you go 
up. The thermometer falls roughly 
one degree Fahrenheit for every 
hundred feet of altitude, making a 
coat welcome in the uplands of the 
more mountainous islands at any 
time of year. Another way to adjust 
the heat control is by jumping into 
the sea. It’s always the same—cool, 
translucent and welcoming. 

Rain is the islands’ greatest sum- 
mer disadvantage. However, West 
Indian rains are the kind that come 
hard and fast, blow on, and are fol- 
lowed by sunshine and rainbows. 
San Juan, on Puerto Rico, brags of 


an average of only five days without 
sun during the entire year. The same 
claim has been made for Nassau, in 
the Bahamas. Visitors to the Carib- 
bean during the wet months have an 
advantage in being able to choose, 
island by island, almost any quan- 
tity of precipitation. they like, from 
a sopping 250 inches a year in 
Dominica’s jungly interior to twenty- 
two inches on arid Curacao, where 
drinking water is distilled from the 
sea. Hurricanes are another summer 
phenomenon in some areas; but 
Trinidad, Tobago, Curacao, Aruba 
and Bonaire, sheltered in the lee of 
the South American continent, rarely 
experience one; Barbados, Grenada 
and the American Virgins are hit 
only two or three or four times in a 
century, while in other areas the 
weatherman always gives you enough 
warning to pack up and flit along 
ahead of the storm. Mosquitoes, 
which used to be a summer pest on 
many islands, have been pretty 
thoroughly eradicated. Where they 
survive, screens, mosquito nets and 
regular spraying keep them under 
control. Against these few draw- 
backs stands a most important 
consideration: Caribbean prices fall 
as Caribbean summer temperatures 
inch upward. 

The Caribbean high-cost, high- 
winter season runs from December 
15 to April 15. It begins a little 

Continued on Page 34 
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How to make things look great outdoors 


Try the modern American Optical way 
to better seeing in the sun today 


You'll look great in fashion-wise AO outdoor eye- 
wear. And your eyes will feel great, too. For no 
finer outdoor eyewear is made today. 


Ordinary dark glasses merely reduce the amount 
of light. But optically correct AO lenses absorb 
infrared and ultraviolet rays, and eliminate dis- 
tortion. It’s the modern way to extra protection 
and better outdoor vision. 


This color transmission chart shows how the 

three types of AO outdoor lenses absorb the 
sun’s ultraviolet rays which can cause great dis- 
comfort unless eyes are properly protected. 


You’ll look at the world in a rosy glow 
through these remarkable haze-cutting Cos- 
metan lenses, styled to add zest to outdoor living. 


of A brand-new outdoor lens that tames the 
sun! AO True-Color lenses let you see the 
colors in their true relation to each other. 


For the man who has everything—a sturdy 

gold-filled frame with the sportsman look 
and Calobar green lenses to absorb discomforting 
sun rays. 


The famous AO Executive and Sovereign 


bifocal lenses—in Calobar green for outdoor 


wear. You can have any of the three types of 


AO outdoor lenses ground to your individual 





prescription by a member of the Eye Care Pro 
fessions. And today, the growing trend to outdoor 
corrective eyewear means better sight and greater 
comfort for those millions who wear glasses 


ADD A PAIR FOR OUTDOOR WEAR. American Optical 
offers today’s widest selection in all types of out 

door lenses available through the Eye Care Pro 

fessions. ‘Today, American Optical “‘Showpiece 
Styling”’ is the last word in frame fashion 
identified by the familiar RED DOT 
on the frame hinge. The temple 


always 







screws of RED DoT frames never N G7 - 
loosen, stay just right for years. 
American Optical Company, Main 
Office: Southbridge, Massachusetts. 


. ° 
SINCE 1833 BETTER VISION FOR BETTER LIVING American (4) Optical DISTRIBUTION THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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RIVER with frequent departure $ 
Montreal starting early June 


INDEPENDENT CRUISES 4 nights 


’ days, incl. meals and 

berth ; $75 vp 
SS RICHELIEU CRUISES 6 days 
Steame your hotel 

th Soaked 7 $ 14950 up 


The following all-expense, personal! 


escorted cruise-tours include all meals 


sightseeing, transfers, and finest horels 


MONTREAL-SAGUENAY 5 days with 


sta at Chdreau Frontenac. Also tron 
Toronto incl, rail fare to 

Montreal $17¢ ny +142 
TADOUSSAC-SAGUENAY 


lays at Hotel Ladoussac., 1 ierew 


day at Chateau Frontena 


ARISTO CRUISES 8 days incl. Ritz 
Carlton, Manow Richelieu $ 50 
é v 
p> Chateau Frontenac Hotels 199 
U.S. lax extra 
Ash about other all-expense trips 


Highlights include Montreal, 
Quebec City, Murray Bay and 
Tadoussac. .. the awe-inspiring 
Capes and Ste. Anne de Beaupré 
through country rich in 
beauty and historic lore! Enjoy 
dancing, games, relaxation 
and delicious food aboard 


famous steamers 


Write for illustrated booklets from 
Travel Agents or 


" | CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


P.O. Box 100, Montreal, Canada 


or othces in following cities 


BOSTON+CHICAGO-DETROIT-NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA - TORONTO, ONT 
QUEBEC, P.Q. 





“Heavens to Betsy, Abby! 
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earlier on some islands, ends a little 
later on others, but mid-December 
to mid-April is generally the period 
when those who can afford it take 
off for warm West Indian waters. 
During the high season the same for- 
tunate people pay through the nose 
for hotel accommodations in the 
most popular centers such as the 
Greater Antilles, which are Cuba, 
Jamaica, Puerto Rico, Haiti and 
the Dominican Republic; the Amer- 
ican Virgins and Nassau in the 
Bahamas. 

Out-of-season costs for the same 
accommodations will drop by as 
much as half, with fifteen to twenty 
per cent a fair average figure for 
over-all rate reductions and the 
slashes going deepest in the most 
luxurious places. A $50-a-day 
double room with meals may fall 
to $25, $20-a-day accommodations 
will slide to $15, and minimum full 
board charges, running to $6 or $7 a 
day per person in the northern is- 
lands, will drop by a dollar or not 
at all. 

Reduced hotel rates are not the 
Caribbean’s only invitation to sum- 
mer vacationing. Although some 
West Indies cruise ships and cargo- 
and-cabin freighters recognize a sec- 
ondary high season during the hot- 





test months, charging about the 
same fares in July, August and Sep- 
tember as during the winter, many 
spring and fall steamer fares are re- 
ductions from winter highs. 

Air carriers, by and large, charge 
the same fares in season and out, 
but competition among them has 
brought about such pleasant inno- 
vations as the economy flight, New 
York to Puerto Rico, for a flat $90 
round trip. Reduced seventeen-day 
and thirty-day excursion fares to 
other islands near the North Amer- 
ican mainland make holidaying on 
them in the summer months eco- 
nomical as well as convenient. 

Year-round tourist-class air fares 
to more distant vacation possibil- 
ities such as Trinidad and Curacao 
are about half the price of passage 
to the same islands on passenger or 
passenger-freighter vessels which 
operate out of both New York and 
New Orleans. 

Four major airlines and a dozen 
Or more minor ones fly the Carib- 
bean, and one properly scheduled 
ticket entitles you to utilize the facili- 
ties of all or as many as you choose. 
You can make all the stopovers 
you desire within the terms of your 
ticket. 

A tourist-class traveler winging 
out of New York, for example, can 








All cars have Safety PLATE Glass in ABIGAIL: And you can fell the difference? 


windshields. Have to. But only General Motors puts 
Safety PLATE in the 
made in the whole U.S.A 


: What’s so different about Safety PLATE? 


side windows, too, of every car 


PRUDENCE: Sure can. Not so tiring on the eyes, specially 
for folks in the back seat. And you can always tell whether 
a car’s got Safety PLATE in the side windows by that label 
there — P-L-A-T-E. 


zt: Gives better vision out the windows. ABIGAIL: What’s this other word here mean? E-Z-Eye! 
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Nydia Westman as Abby 


PRUDENCE: It’s a special kind of Safety PLATE that 
keeps sun heat from baking you. That blue green 
color sort of filters out sun rays. It’s the next best 
thing to air conditioning. And that shaded band on 
the windshield cuts down glare even more. 


ABIGAIL: No wonder they call it E-Z-Eye! 


in every window of every 
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parcel his holiday among Puerto 
Rico, St. Thomas, St. Kitts, An- 
tigua, Guadeloupe, Martinique, St. 
Lucia, Barbados, Grenada, Trini- 
dad, Curacao, Jamaica and Nassau, 
all for the round-trip fare of $317.20 
at year-round rates, less if he does 
part of the tour within the terms of 
short-term excursion arrangements. 

Other costs which go down out of 
season are those for island self-drive 
cars, taxis, admissions to beach fa- 
cilities and package-tour arrange- 
ments. Yachts, too, are often less ex- 
pensive to charter during the spring 
and fall months, when Caribbean 
sailing weather is at its besi. Yacht 
charters don’t come nearly as high as 
might be imagined. A sailing party of 
the right size matched against a boat 
of the right size can enjoy a pleasant 
West Indian sea cruise for about $25 
a day per person. The price includes 
yacht, fuel, crew, food, ice, fishing 
tackle and radiotelephone service. 
Since no passport or visa is needed 
in these islands, since dollars are ac- 
cepted everywhere, and since Eng- 
lish is spoken wherever dollars are 
negotiable, Americans find Carib- 
bean island-hopping easy, uncom- 
plicated and enjoyable. 

However the West Indian vaga- 
bond chooses to move about, whether 
by sloop, Government boat, private 
yacht or plane, he will never find two 
islands with quite the same person- 
ality. The variety of flavors to be en- 
joyed in a tropic sea where Spanish, 
French, Dutch, English, Danish, Af- 
rican and other cultures have left 
their imprint, where pirates caroused, 
witch doctors danced and black 
slaves made song to forget the bur- 
den of their chains, is infinite. 


- Between revolutions, Cuba has al- 
ways been the island most favored 
by Americans, Havana and Vara- 
dero Beach the most popular Cuban 
resorts. To most visitors Havana 
means gambling and night life. Vara- 
dero is where you recover from the 
aftereffects, although you can gen- 
erate a hangover in Varadero as 
easily as any other place if you 
work at it. Havana is wild, woolly, 
wide open, Americanized and just 
$29, round trip from Miami, on 
Pan American’s new excursion flight 
if you do the round trip within 
twenty-nine hours, otherwise $40.50. 
In normal years Havana rocks 
around the clock during the so- 
called off season almost as solidly 
as it does in winter. The difference, 
after mid-April and before mid- 
December, is that fewer elbows dig 
you in the ribs while you are try- 
ing to bet at the gambling tables, 
fewer heels crush your insteps on the 
dance floor, fewer dollars buy your 
bed and board. In addition to rum, 


rumba, roulette and reduced rates, 
Havana’s summer attractions include 
jai-alai and professional baseball played 
as late as October. Also prizefights, 
wrestling matches and cockfights, not 
all of which are fixed. Bulls have not 
been fought in Cuba since the Spanish- 
American War. But there is talk of a 
renaissance, and bullfights are essen- 
tially a summer sport. If and when they 


come back, Havana will be the only 
Caribbean city offering a corrida de 
toros to Out-of-season visitors. Mean- 
while, Cuba remains the most popu- 
lar, the most hectic and the 
easily reached of all West Indian 
playgrounds; it is now back in favor 
despite the violence engendered by 
the Castro coup d'etat last winter, 
and for that reason decidedly anxious 


most 





For 
Granddad 


IMPROVES CIRCULATION! 


Doctors tell you that increased action of 
the main body muscles will instantly step 
up your circulation, If your circulation is 
sluggish, increasing the rate of flow through 
your arteries and veins will make you feel 
and stay more youthful and you'll look 
better. Where blood circulation is poor, 
EXERCYCLE helps the vital organs to function 
more efficiently, helps the processes of elim- 
ination and the removal of wastes. The 
normal heart, lungs and brain all benefit 
from stepped up blood circulation, 





SMALL, SILENT AND ECONOMICAL! 


Exercycie is so small, compact and silent 
most users keep it in their bedrooms. Fits 
into any small nook or corner. You can ride 
it while others sleep. Plugs into any wall 
socket. Uses less electricity than a TY set, 
Buy it on easy terms. 
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to win 
trade by against 
price rises which, in other resort areas, 
inevitably follow from high season to 
high season. 

The Isle of Pines, lying nearby, 
is smaller, more restful and less ex- 
pensive, and in the Cuban countryside, 


back its important tourist 


holding the line 


where few Americans go and a knowl- 
edge of Spanish is more than merely 
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For 
Grandmother 


ENJOY 


Youthful energy 


after 35! 


New, modern, electric exerciser keeps you Fit, Trim, Active and Youthful! 


It's no longer necessary to twist, bend, 
strain and deplete your energy in order to 
keep yourself slender, active and youthful. 
And you can stop struggling with yourself 
and with manually operated devices, For 
there’s nothing that can put you back into 
good physical shape faster, easier and safer 
than this amazing EXERCYCLE. 

In less than 5 days, any normal adult, re- 
gardless of size, weight or sedentary condi- 
tion, can, with the help of this wonderful 
automatic exerciser, simulate the fast, vigor- 
ous movement of the expert cyclist, runner, 
swimmer, rower or gymnast. Yes! In less 
than 5 days, you'll be doing exercises that 


Helps body muscles to become stronger, firmer and 
more flexible without manual effort on your part 
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Relaxed or active exercises! 
EXERCYCLE is fully adjust- 
able to your present and 
future physiological needs. 
There's no limit to how easily 
or actively you can exercise 
It builds you up grad 
ually, allowing you to expand 
your activities aS your mus- 
cles become stronger and 
more flexible, without ever 
exceeding your limitations. 
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will simply amaze you, and at a pace that 
will delight and astound you 

Send for FREE EXERCYCLE LITERATURE now 
and learn what tens of thousands of 
and women know, that there is no form of 
vibrator, bath, massage, reducing or slender 
izing technique that can take the place of 
ACTION OF THE MAIN BODY MUSCLES. ‘Turn 
your spare moments into improving yourself 
physically and enjoy the many blessings that 
daily exercise can bring your way, 


men 


Also distributed in Canada 


WRITE TODAY! 





: EXERCYCLE CORPORATION 4 
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useful, small pensiones will put you up 
for around $7 a day, inclusive. 

Close to Cuba in popularity is 
Jamaica, Its flavor is exactly the op- 
posite of Havana's. Jamaica has no 
gambling casinos, no baseball, no 
honky-tonks and not much in the way 
of night life. During the winter months 
the smart international set hangs out 
on Jamaica’s lovely, fertile north 


coast, mostly around Montego Bay. In 
spring, summer and fall the smart in- 
ternational set goes somewhere else, 
leaving its toys behind for less opu- 
lent visitors to play with: posh hotels, 
swank cabanas, a polo field, yacht 
clubs, nine golf courses, the best lawn 
tennis courts in the Caribbean and 
many cricket pitches. More virile out- 
of-season Jamaican entertainments are 


good duck hunting, beginning in Oc- 
tober, and alligator shooting, at its 
best in the coastal swamps during the 
summer months. Jamaican prices are 
similar to Cuba’s; $6 or $7 a day will 
do you nicely at guest houses with 
swimming pools in Kingston’s suburbs. 
On Grand Cayman island, a Ja- 
maican dependency, those hotels which 
remain open after the end of the high 








What’s New? 


The greatest stereo value ever! 


This album is your preview of 12 brand-new Capitol albums by brilliant “a 
stars — complete selections in glittering stereo. 
Worth $4.98, it’s at your dealer’s now for a fantastic 


NAT "KING" COLE, GEORGE SHEARING, FOUR FRESHMEN, JONAH 
JONES, JUDY GARLAND, PAUL WESTON, LES BAXTER, RAY BAUDUC 
& NAPPY LAMARE, HOLLYWOOD BOWL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, JACK 
MARSHALL, GUY LOMBARDO, and exciting new singer MAVIS RIVERS, 
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season cut their rates to as little as 
$10 a day for two, meals included. 
The reason for the rock-bottom 
price is mosquitoes, which turn a 
beautiful coral cay into a small hell 
when the rains begin. 

Hispaniola, home to two ex- 
tremely dissimilar independencies, 
the Dominican Republic and Haiti, 
works hard to woo the tourist trade 
with its own kind of attraction. The 
Dominican Republic’s capital city, 
Ciudad Trujillo, is clean, modern, 
pretty, prosperous and far too well- 
policed. Its hotels are large and 
flashy, its atmosphere that of a Latin- 
American Florida. You can gamble 
all year round in the Dominican Re- 
public—at roulette, baccarat or on 
the ponies, in national lotteries or by 
trying your luck at the slot machines. 
The percentage against you remains 
the same regardless of season. Golf, 
tennis and cabaret life can also be 
enjoyed here, and there is pretty 
good pro baseball from April through 
September. 

About the only thing the Domini- 
can Republic has in common with 
Haiti, at the other end of the island, 
is a passion for fighting cocks, which 
are permitted to murder each other 
at all seasons in both republics. 
Otherwise Haiti can be described as 
its neighbor’s antithesis: backward, 
poverty-stricken, undisciplined, 
shabby, yet one of the most fascinat- 
ing and colorful of all Caribbean 
lands. Haiti’s appeal is perennial, 
not seasonal; it has almost nothing, 
except reduced prices, to offer out- 
of-season travelers that it does not 
also offer to the high-season trade. 
Haitian primitive painting, sculp- 
ture, dance, song, voodo ceremoni- 
als, literature, poetry, charm, style 
and scenery are there for visitors to 
enjoy without regard to the calen- 
dar. Haiti has a casino, as well, on 
Harry Truman Boulevard in its cap- 
ital city, Port-au-Prince. Although 
its beaches are disappointing, most 
of the good hotels have their own 
swimming pools, many high in the 
breezy hill suburbs of Pétionville 
and Kenscoff overlooking the color- 
ful port. Haiti is an experience no 
traveler should miss, whether he 
goes there in season or out. It’s sim- 
ply a better buy in the spring, sum- 
mer and fall. 


The Bahamas are British territory ; 
700 islands and 2400 cays, give or 
take a handful, stretching in a 300- 
mile sweep between Florida and 
Hispaniola. Although these are 
among the closest of all islands to 
the United States mainland—Bimini 


is within fifty miles of the coast of 


Florida, which made it a convenient 
base for bootleggers during the Great 
Drought—few Americans other than 
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yachtsmen, fishermen and smugglers 
spend much time in Bahamian waters 
except for those waters which lap 
Nassau, the islands’ capital. This city, 
only four hours from New York by 
air, is just north of the Tropic of 
Cancer, and enjoys an almost per- 
fect year-round climate. A few more 
showers fall in July than in Decem- 
ber, but otherwise the change of sea- 
sons is mainly marked by the bloom- 
ing of hibiscus, oleander, bougain- 
villea, poinciana and passion flower 
in early summer. Hotel rates go 
down a little later here than on other 
islands, around May first. But they 
go down good, and just in time to 
oblige big-game fishermen arriving 
for their annual rendezvous with the 
bluefin tuna, a great fighting fish that 
runs briefly during May and June off 
Bimini and Cat Cay. These and oth- 
ers of the so-called “Out” islands— 
“out” because Nassau is “in” —such 
as Great and Little Abaco, Andros 
and Eleuthera, are just beginning to 
invite a summer tourist trade. Sum- 
mer rates run up from about $12 a 
day for full board, higher than in 
some other islands because of still- 
limited accommodations, but still 
very attractive to the dedicated fish- 
erman. The Bahamas’ proximity to 
the Gulf Stream, which cuts north- 
ward between Bimini and Florida, 
gives its waters rank among the 
finest fishing grounds .in the world, 
and while big-game fishing is a year- 
round sport, the best months in these 
islands for blue marlin, white mar- 
lin, bonito and several other finny 
fighters come after April. 

There is more to the Bahamas in 
the summer than big-game fishing, 
of course. The only legal gambling 
casino in the British West Indian 
islands functions here, in Nassau. 
Sports include golf, tennis, cricket, 
badminton, horseback riding, soft- 
ball, bicycling, sailing and the usual 
beach activities; sight-seeing is best 
enjoyed from the seat of an old- 
fashioned horse-drawn hack. Nas- 
sau is sophisticated but without bus- 
tle, a resort that doesn’t work too 
hard at being a resort. Shops sell 
high-quality English imports—fine 
bone china, Tudor crystal, Wedg- 
wood dinnerware, cashmeres, tweeds 
and Scotch whisky—at around thirty 
per cent below U.S. prices. 

A short distance east of Hispaniola 
is American soil: Puerto Rico and 
the inhabited American Virgins of 
St. Thomas, St. Croix and St. John. 
Here the dollar is legal tender in fact, 
subject to the usual inflationary de- 
valuation. It buys more on the Vir- 
gins than on Puerto Rico, particu- 
larly out of season. One reason 1s 
Puerto Rico’s current business boom. 
So many salesmen, manufacturers’ 
agents and industrialists compete 


for hotel accommodations at all times 
of the year that they make a perma- 
nent high season of their own. Result: 
no summer rate reductions, or few 
and small ones. 

“Out on the island,” as the Puerto 
Ricans say, meaning away from the 
city of San Juan, room and board 
can be had for $7 a day and up, usually 
up. But this rate does not necessarily 


provide the guest with a beach, water 
skis or ready access to a gambling 


casino, or even wading privileges. If 


you want those refinements, you can 
have them all in San Juan, together 
with cockfights, horse racing and fine 
horses to ride. 

St. Thomas and St. Croix are not 
cheap. As in Florida, winter prices 
here are so high that off-season rates 


merely seem like a bargain in com- 
parison. Ten dollars a day is about 
the best you can do in the Virgins 
for room and two meals, off-season, 
and $15 is more representative with- 
out being anywhere near the top. 
But these islands compare with Nas- 
sau in flora and 
beauty, and they offer, in 


to beautiful beaches and a 


climate, physical 
addition 
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San Juan Silver, Curacao Ginger, Embajador Red, Nacional 
Blue. And our own name speaks for the incomparable tailoring. 


After Six has won world acclaim for our masterful way of com- 
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The very names of our colors bespeak their Caribbean origin. 





bining superb elegance and supreme comfort. The shadow ligh 
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a free port, the only one on United 
On St. Thomas and St. 
Croix you can buy tax-free liquor, cig- 
arettes and luxury imports from Eu- 
rope, the 
take home duty-free within the amount 
of your customs exemption: 
you 


States soil. 
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FOND OF THINGS 
ITALIANO ? 
TRY A SIP OF 


(FALISIANO 


For everything from sportswear 
to sportscars, if it’s chic these 
days, it’s usually made by a fine 
Italian hand. Galliano, for ex- 
ample, is the liqueur of those who 
adventure in taste. Describe it? 
Never. You must faste it. 
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forty-eight hours—this you rate once 
every thirty-one days—and $300 more, 


allowable once every six months, if 


you have been away for at least twelve 
days, This is a sweet deal for fanciers 
of Scotch, bourbon and rye at $2.25 
to $3 a bottle, island rum at 75¢ and 


up—sadly, only a gallon of hard stuff 


goes home duty-free—king-size ciga- 
rettes at $1.35 a carton, French per- 
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fumes, Swedish crystal, Swiss 
watches and similar buys at prices 
from a third to a half and more off 
stateside prices for the same goods. 
But these and other bargains are 
all-year temptations. There is no 
gambling in the Virgins, another 
money-saving feature for weak char- 
acters. 

Duty-free or almost duty-free 
goods are also sold, in or out of 
bond, in Nassau, Haiti and the Do- 
minican Republic, on Jamaica, Gua- 
deloupe, Martinique, Barbados and 
most of the Dutch islands. Prices for 
a given import vary from place to 
place; the only 100-percent customs- 
free ports outside the Virgins are in 
the Netherlands Windwards: Saba, 
Saint Eustatius and Saint Martin, 
the last only forty-five minutes by air 
from St. Thomas. St. Thomas and 
St. Croix mark the last of the high- 
priced resorts and the beginning of 
the Lesser Antilles, an archipelago 
of small islands curving east and 
south from Puerto Rico almost to 
the coast of South America. 

Until a few years ago not many 
Americans ventured south of the 
Virgins even in wintertime, except as 
resident guests aboard cruise ships. 
Consequently, few hotels were built 
on the islands of the Lesser Antilles. 
Exclusive of Barbados, the most 





highly developed of the smaller is- 
lands, and Dutch Aruba and Cu- 
ragao, on each of which a posh ho- 
tel with a gambling casino has either 
opened or is under construction at 
this writing, there is not a single 
de luxe hostelry in the entire archi- 
pelago; not one smart beach devel- 
opment, no TV,*no baseball, no 
jive joints, no rouiette. These islands 
are Old World possessions, colonial 
in tradition, flavor and allegiance. 
The islands include France’s Gua- 
deloupe, Martinique and their de- 
pendencies; Holland’s Curacao, 
Aruba, Bonaire and the three free- 
port islands already named; the 
British Virgins, and the former Eng- 
lish Crown colonies in the Leeward 
and Windward groups which joined 
Jamaica and Barbados to form the 
British West Indies Federation, with 
Port of Spain, Trinidad, as federal 
capital. What the Lesser Antilles 
lack in chromium and fluorescent 
lights they make up in individuality, 
exotic flavor and prices more attrac- 
tive than anything offered by their 
Greater Antillean counterparts at 
any time of the year. 


Price levels in the Lesser Antilles 
would be even more attractive but 
for the sad truth that food is expen- 
sive throughout all the West Indies. 
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e-- A GREAT LAKES CRUISE 


S.S. NORTH AMERICAN ° 


No wonder passengers repeat their Great 
Lakes Cruise Vacations year after year! 
Where else can you have so much fun, 
rest and relaxation for so little? Where 
else can you enjoy 7 thrilling days and 7 
glorious nights of gay shipboard parties, 
deck sports, dancing, sun bathing, enter- 
tainment, new friends, matchless food 


7 DAYS from *166.50 
from Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Duluth. 


Rates, plus tax, include transportation, meals, 
berth in OUTSIDE cabin, entertainment. 





S.S. SOUTH AMERICAN 


and visits to exciting ports... all in one 
package at this low budget price? Think 
of it... over 2200 marvelous miles of 
cruising over the scenic and historic 
waterways of America’s Great Inland 
Seas. Come along, and see what you've 
been missing! Your Travel Agent has 
all the details. 


Ask about Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway 

Cruises aboard ocean-going passenger-cargo 

ships of the Fjell-Oranje Line. Georgian Bay 
Line (General Passenger Agents). 
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Island plantations produce sugar, 
cotton, copra, bananas, sisal and 
other exportable commodities, in- 
cluding much good rum, but not 
quantities of foodstuffs for local 
consumption. Meat, dairy products, 
Staple groceries, even potatoes and 
fresh vegetables, must be imported 
to supplement bountiful island sup- 
plies of fruit and seafood. The im- 
ports, coming from as far away as 
France, Holland and New Zealand, 
cost more than they should, so small 
government-operated guest houses 
on islands like Saba and Saint Eusta- 
tius charge guests as much as $6.25 a 
day for a room and three meals. A 
good small hotel on Grenada jumps 
the rate to $8 a day for the same 
package with private bath, and it isa 
rare pension in the smaller islands 
which does not charge at least $4 or 
$5 daily for full board. These are 
generally year-round charges, since 
inns, guest houses and pensions on 
out-of-the-way landfalls are not hol- 
iday resorts but commercial estab- 
lishments, and therefore not sea- 
sonal—yet. But the rapid spread of 
air communication throughout the 
Caribbean, its increasing popularity 
as a winter vacation area, are both 
pacing a construction boom, with 
modern resort hotels lately built, 
building or in the planning stage on 
Trinidad, Tobago, Antigua, Cur- 
acgao, Aruba, Grenada, St. Kitts, 
Saint Martin, Martinique and other 
islands. 

Barbados already has several of 
the most attractive seaside “residen- 
tial clubs”’ in the entire sea, as well 
as many less luxurious establish- 
ments. At resort centers of this na- 
ture rates fall sharply after the April 
fifteenth deadline. A daily tab of $5 
or $6, everything included, is a rep- 
resentative summer charge at modest 
seaside places on Barbados, a land 
more productive of foodstuffs than 
most, and the maximum out-of- 
season, all-inclusive rate at one of 
the most luxurious residential clubs 
on the island is under $20. 

Sophisticated Barbados, which of- 
fers polo, horse racing, cricket, good 
deep-sea fishing, golf, tennis, a 
yacht club, night clubs, a little- 
theatre group, superb beaches, an 
excellent climate and British tailor- 
ing at bargain prices, is understand- 
ably the most popular resort in the 
Lesser Antilles. At the other ex- 
treme are little-visited islands like 
Tortola in the British Virgins; 
French St. Barthélemy; Dutch Saba 
and Saint Eustatius; English An- 
guilla, Montserrat, Dominica, and 
Bequia and Carflacou in the Grena- 
dines. On all of these, the compe- 
tition for limited, inexpensive and 
fairly primitive accommodations is 
somewhat less in summer than in 


winter. Otherwise, neither rate changes 
nor much of anything else happens to 
dramatize the march of the equinoxes; 
you swim, fish; grow a beard, dig for 
pirate treasure or write the novel you’ve 
been planning for so long. 

Between the two extremes are To- 
bago, Grenada, St. Vincent, St. Lucia, 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, Antigua, 
Saint Martin, St. Kitts and Nevis. 


Summer vacationers in these islands 
enjoy all the sports of sea, beach and 
reef; there are a few movie houses, 
cricket, tennis, golf and sailing; some 
night life, shooting, riding, plenty of 
inexpensive rum, rarely running hot 
water and no gambling casinos, Out- 
of-season rates don’t take the sharp 
plunge here that they do in the more 
expensive northern islands, but most 
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The English flair for practicality shows from 
stem to stern in this beautifully crafted wagon. 


In the Vauxhall Estate Car you get the con 


comfort. Fold the rear seat flat and you have a 
surprising 45 cubic feet of cargo space. And you 
don’t have to sacrifice familiar 
do in so many imports. ‘There’s wrap-around 
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Who but the British could give you so much room 


in so compact a four-door station wagon? 


tection of wrap-around bumpers. You see Brit 

quality in its solid coachwork and its Haw! 
big doors and_ five-passenget interiors, But above all you get station wagon 

utility with extreme manoeuvrability—plus au 
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of them do go down nicely. Over-all 
price levels in these islands are sull 
well below those of the northerly re- 
sorts, service standards are high, and 
ten per cent or sometimes even as little 
as seven and one-half per cent is gen- 
erally considered an adequate tip. 

Trinidad has one of the better golf 
courses in the Western Hemisphere—a 
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enjoy rewarding flavor 
thats uniquely Old Forester 


Your taste will agree with the promise of 
g I 
quality on every Old Forester label. For 
famous bonded Old Forester has fulfilled our 
founder's pledge of excellence since 1870. 
Old Forester’s “elegant flavor is solely due 
g ) 





to original fineness developed with care.” 


Always bottled in bond, at full 100 proof. 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY *© BOTTLED IN BOND « 100 PROOF 


* BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION « AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 
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guest membership for three months 
can be had through introduction by 
a regular member—and tennis courts 
on a par with those of Jamaica. 
Cricket is the game during the first 
six months of the year, soccer during 
the second six, and the local horses 
race as well and as unpredictably in 
one season as another. Trinidad’s 
Piarco Airport has an unusual year- 
round tourist attraction. At the two 
airport hotels, one run by Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways and the other by 
a well-indoctrinated ex-employee of 
that airline, you need not tip the help. 
You may not, in fact, tip even if you 
want to, because the waiter or maid 
or porter will hand the money back 
to you with a polite explanation of 
the rules. Nothing like this has ex- 
isted north of St. Croix within the 
memory of man. 

Last of the Lesser Antilles are 
Bonaire, Curacao and Aruba, the 
Dutch Leewards. None is yet prop- 
erly developed for tourism, although 
much money is currently being in- 
vested to bring about a change. 
Curacao’s Hotel Curacao Intercon- 
tinental is the swankiest hotel south 
of Puerto Rico, and offers a reduc- 
tion in rates for out-of-season guests 
even though the island, which lives 
more on oil than on tourism, has no 
real seasonal trade. Accommoda- 
tions at the Curacao Intercontinental 
come packaged with the same at- 
tractions offered to the carriage 
trade in the Greater Antilles; swim- 
ming pool, roulette, twenty-one, 
dice, cabaret, seaside terrace, sea 
view and the rest. Several other ho- 
tels offer less luxurious treatment at 
lower prices, and Aruba is currently 
completing construction of a rival 
to the Curacao Intercontinental. 
The real bargains of these islands 
are in the shops, as startling in their 
price ranges as they are Dutch in 
their housefronts. 

Willemstad, Curacgao’s capital, 
has been called the discount house 
of the West Indies. The island gov- 
ernment imposes a nominal 3.3 per 
cent duty on all imports except al- 
cohol and tobacco, which can be 
purchased duty-free out of bond. 
Gin goes at $16 a case, Scotch at 
$33, bourbon at $36 and $38. Other 
high-value portables such as French 
perfumes, German cameras, Eng- 
lish china, Swedish silver and much 
more can be had in quantity and 
variety at prices which are hard to 
believe. Swiss watches, for exam- 
ple, sell for less than they do on the 
retail market in Geneva. And be- 
cause Willemstad shopkeepers also 
accept American dollar currency, 
travelers’ checks and even personal 
checks at a flat exchange rate of two 
guilders for the dollar instead of the 


official $1.88, it is little wonder that hun- 
dreds of cruise-ship passengers annually 
stagger home with suitcases full of loot. 
The curious thing is that cruise ships 
decrease in number and _ passenger- 
carrying capacity during the seasons 
when most of North America is on the 
move, hunting bargains. 

It is the overpopularity of the West 
Indies during the months of northern 


cold that holds summer prices down, as 
the same influence will tend to hold 
them down for some time to come. Much 
island capital is being invested in new 
hotels, airstrips, roads, beach develop- 
ments and other accommodations for a 
booming winter trade. So far, construc- 
tion has not kept up with boom. But 
construction on most islands is staying 
well ahead of out-of-season patronage. 


Summer visitors to most parts of the 
West Indies will continue to find them- 
selves in a buyer’s market, with supply 
exceeding demand rather than, as in 
most vacation areas, the other way 
around. And that position, whether you 
shop for passion fruit or an exotic but 
economical holiday, is an extremely 
pleasant one in which to find yourself. 

rHE END 
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New 3-lens model of world’s only perfect 
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ALBCTRIC 


With the new D-8L Compumatie you 
can choose instantly between normal, 
telephoto, or wide angle shots—and still 
get perfect exposures every time. 

The Bolex Compumatic is the 
world’s only electric eye movie camera 
that measures light through the lens for 
the exact field the lens covers. This 


means perfect exposures for whatever 




















lens is in shooting position. Only the 
Compumatie can do it. 


New effects, too. The D-8L Compu- 
matic gives perfect exposures at all cam- 
era speeds for slow motion or speed-ups, 
also for all color and black and white 
film from 10 to 80 A.S.A. Assures perfect 
extreme close-ups—impossible with any 


other electric eye camera. 








Most ‘‘eye’’ cameras are set for one lens 
Their “eye” does not work through the lens 
at all. They measure only general light in 
front of you. Any bright off-scene light can 
fool them into over or unde rerposing your 





moves. 
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But the Compumatic measures only the light 
that your lens sees and your film takes. Re- 
sult; absolutely perfect exposures—for any 
lens you use. It’s easy. Just set dial for lens 
you are using... then line up two needles 
and shoot. 


iYE MOVIE CAMERA 


j 


Incorporating an exclusive varia- 


ble shutter for fades, the new 3-len 
Compumatie is Hollywood-equipped 
with every extra for professional effect 
7 different speeds... zoom viewfinder 
for previewing scenes with different lon- 
ses... settings for single frame shots or 
remote control running every feature 
you'll want for trick shot ready any 
time you want to use them 

As little as $6.00 a month! The D-8L 
Compumatic with three-lens turret i 
priced from only $164.50 with Yvar 
Mmm F/1.9 £.f. ler lense hown are 
optional at extra cost, Other models fea 
turing the Compumatie system from 
single lens-single speed to full Holly wood 
equipped Versions range from $89.50 to 


$149.50. Write now for literature and 


name of nearest dealer, 


All pri include FET. where applicable 
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LIQUEUR A L’ORANGE 
PRODUCT OF FRANCE 80 PROOF 


Write De pt H6 for our World 
Leading Recipe Booklet 


CARILLON IMPORTERS, LTD., 


730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW yorK 19 





Pioneers 


in Paradise 


by William E. Wilson 


Vew Harmony, Indiana, 
still remembers the time, more 
than a century ago, when 


the Angel Gabriel dropped in 


@ Sometimes | think the trouble 
with the space age is that the traffic 
is all headed in the same direction. 
Perhaps what we need more than a 
rocket to the moon is an occasional 
angel plummeting from the sky to 
give us a piece of his mind. So far 
as | know, that hasn’t happened in 
this country since Gabriel dropped 
in on New Harmony, Indiana, more 
than a hundred years ago. 

Gabriel left his footprints in New 
Harmony as proof of his visit, and 
they are still there. There are also 
many other reminders of the two 
sets of Utopia seekers who settled 
that little town on the Wabash and 
dreamed of pie in the sky as well as 
heavenly messengers. There are an- 
cient dormitories built of bricks 
made without straw, a towering 
thick-walled fort, a walled cemetery 
without headstones (the Harmony- 
ites believed that anyone soaring 
into the hereafter would do better 
without ballast), a maze, an opera 
house, and a museum filled with the 
early inhabitants’ belongings. And 
there is a spirit pervading the place 
that makes it different from any 
other Middle Western village I know. 

When I was a boy, growing up in 
southern Indiana, I thought the best 
time for a visit to New Harmony 
was August. That is when the water- 
melons are ripe. There is nothing 
better than a red-ripe Posey County 
watermelon, but if I were going 
there as a sight-seer today, I would 
choose June or October. In June, 
the Trees of the Golden Rain are 
pouring their gold upon New Har- 
mony’s quiet walks and streets; and 
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Each year a New Harmony stonemason 
recuts the Angel Gabriel's footprints. 


in October, the oak, the maple and 
the gum are aflame in the soft haze 
that rises like smoke from the river. 

You can no longer reach the town 
by boat, like Father Rapp’s pious 
German peasants or Robert Owen’s 
starry-eyed cosmopolites when they 
came to experiment with Paradise in 
the wilderness. You couldn’t go by 
boat in my boyhood either. | don’t 
suppose there has been a passenger 
boat on the Wabash since Jenk 
Hugo ran the Juno aground at New 
Harmony in the 1860’s and formed 
an island. When I was a boy, we 
went by train. Nowadays you can 
only drive. 

The best approach is from Evans- 
ville by Indiana State Highway 66. 
That winding road takes you across 
the breadth of Posey, Indiana’s 
southernmost and least accessible 
county, and lets you discover grad- 
ually that your journey is measured 
in years as well as miles. In New 
Harmony, it is not today, but yes- 
terday. Drowsing in the sun, the 
village still dreams the dream of the 
men and women who lived there 
more than a century ago. 

George Rapp dreamed the dream 
first. He was a German from Wiirt- 
temberg, the patriarch of a thriving 
colony of his countrymen in Penn- 
sylvania, when he first saw the site 
of Harmony on the Wabash in 1814 
and bought 30,000 acres of Govern- 
ment land. By the end of that year, 
Rapp and his followers had estab- 
lished the new community and were 
beginning to construct the buildings 
that still shelter many of New Har- 
mony’s 1360 inhabitants. 

Rapp’s Utopianism was a reli- 
gious faith. Since God belonged to 
everyone, he argued, so should the 
world’s goods. If men lived in a 
state of economic as well as spiritual 
equality, they would be better pre- 
pared for the millennium, which he 
believed was just around the corner. 
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But Rapp recognized that living 
on the brink of eternal peace was as 
difficult as living eternally on the 
brink of war. To keep men and 
women alert to the crisis, a master 
of brinkmanship was needed, and 
the master of George Rapp’s choice 
was George Rapp. He told his fol- 
lowers that he was in direct com- 
munication with the Almighty— 
and they believed him. To keep his 
lines of communication clear, he 
said he needed a fine brick house 
where he could live apart from the 
communal hubbub of the dormi- 
tories—and his followers built it for 
him. They also dug a tunnel from his 
house to the communal fort, and 
after that the fort became the com- 
munal granary and warehouse. 

Rapp had another theory about 
preparing for the millennium. He 
believed that Adam originally was 
both male and female and that 
Adam’s “fall” was the loss of his 
female sex when Eve was created. 
To return to his original perfection, 
Rapp concluded, man must reunite 
the sexes within himself, and the way 
to accomplish that was to live a 
celibate life. Therefore, the patri- 
arch put an embargo on marriage. 

From across the Atlantic, no less 
a poet than Lord Byron raised a 
cynical eyebrow in the direction of 
the town on the Wabash. In Don 
Juan, Byron wrote: 


Why called he ‘Harmony’ a state 
sans wedlock ? 

Now there I’ve got the preacher at a 
deadlock. 

Because he either meant to sneer at 
harmony 

Or marriage, by divorcing them thus 
oddly. 

But whether Reverend Rapp learned 
this in Germany 

Or no, ’tis said his sect is rich and 
godly. 

Continued on Page 44 
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where sport has no season. Sunny beaches. . . world- 
famous golf courses ... fish from mountain lakes and 
crystal streams ... State parks and hunting preserves — 
Georgia offers fun and relaxation for the entire family. 
Historical sites and friendly resorts add to the pleasures 

of a memorable Georgia vacation. Come — see for yourself! 
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made a religious ritual of everythingthey the night when the watchman made 


Lord Byron's information wascorrect. did. At sunrise, they marched to work his rounds he reminded them of their 


With Father Rapp’s adopted son, Fred- singing ~hymns, 
erick, as business manager, the sect be- marched back, still singing. 


came rich. And with Father Rapp him- 


and at sunset they purpose. 
“Again a day is past,” he chanted, 


After that, to remove temptations, the “and a step made nearer to our end, 


elf as spiritual leader, it was godly. men and women went off to their sep- our time runs away, and the joys of 
Those Germans in the Indiana wilderness arate dormitories, and every hour of heaven are our reward.” 
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‘That first meal is the hardest 


rou are looking at a meal in a mock-up. 

\ The Stewardess serving dinner is a trainee. She is 
going to BOAC’s school in Heston, near London, for 12 
weeks... before being allowed to serve her first meal in 
a BOAC aireraft. 

At the moment, she is facing her most critical “pas- 
sengers’’... her own fellow Stewards and Stewardesses. 
They themselves are veterans. They know every move 
she should make in serving. They will catch her out in 
the slightest error, 

Maybe now she’s flustered by their scsutiny. Maybe 
she’s taken aback by their questions in French or Ital- 
ian, (She must know at least one extra language. ) 

Some day, all the strict training will be behind her. 


Some day, she will have made a hundred crossings! 








...out not for You! 


Some day, she, too, will be a veteran. 

You will find her...when she serves you...compe- 
tent, cheerful, courteous to a fault. 

BOAC’s British cabin-attendance is not indoctrinated 
in a day. You will not forget it in a long time! 

No other airline can provide it. 


Equipment; BOAC flies you in the most modern aircraft, including 
“DC-7C’s”, jet-prop “Britannias” and pure jet “Comet 4’s”, 


Travel Agents’ requests for your reservations are honored at all 
BOAC offices. They can give you travel and tour literature, time- 
tables and answers to your individual questions, 


Classes of Fares... BOAC tickets cost exactly the same as those of 
other scheduled airlines. Round-trip, New York to London, they are 
de Luxe $900, First Class $792, Tourist $576, Economy $462.60. These 
fares are subject to government approval. 


a ~~ e - > BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
Flights from New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, 
Montreal. Offices also in Atlanta, Dallas, Los Angeles, Miami, Phila- 


delphia, Pittsburgh, Washington, Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg 








But Communism—even re- 
ligious Communism—appar- 
ently does not thrive on pros- 
perity. At least, that is what 
Father Rapp concluded. He 
began to see signs of restless- 
ness in his flock. It was not 
easy to continue living the life 
of austerity when their granary 
was bursting and their wine 
barrels were spilling over and 
strangers, coming from the 
towns and clearings round- 
about, were buying up and en- 
joying the rich fruits of the 
community’s labors. Father 
Rapp decided that the only 
thing to do was to sell out and 
start all over again, from 
scratch, somewhere else. 

He feared, however, that his 
own opinion alone might not 
persuade his people to give up 
what they had earned. He 
needed divine confirmation. 
Luckily, about that time, the 
Angel Gabriel came down from 
heaven and agreed with him. 
What was more, Gabriel con- 
veniently left a pair of giant- 
sized footprints on a limestone 
slab as proof that he had been 
there. 

What George Rapp bought 
in 1814 for $61,050 he sold ten 
years later for about $150,000, 
and it must have been a fair 
price because the buyer was a 
businessman from Scotland, 
Robert Owen. Rapp then 
moved his colony toa site eight- 
een miles below Pittsburgh on 
the Ohio River, and there, in a 
town they named Economy, 
they prospered again. When 
Rapp died, in 1847, they were 
said to be worth several mil- 
lion dollars. 

Owen, a textile manufac- 
turer, had a dream of Utopia 
in his head too. But the millen- 
nium Owen dreamed of was 
social and intellectual, not 
theological. He staked his 
hopes on perfecting man’s rea- 
son, not his soul. Most of the 
Owenites were distinguished 
men and women before they 
came to the Indiana wilder- 
ness. One of the keelboats that 
bore them down the Ohio and 
up the Wabash was so loaded 
with eggheads that it was 
called ‘‘The Boatload of 
Knowledge.” Among its pas- 
sengers was one of Owen’s 
four sons, Robert Dale Owen. 
Another was the Dutch geolo- 
gist Gerard Troost. Still an- 
other was a _ Philadelphian 
named Thomas Say, who later 


would be called “the father of 


American zoology.” 
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It was Say who planted the 
first Koelreuteria Paniculata in 
the United States at New Har- 
mony. The tree is more com- 
monly known by its poetic 
Orientz! name, The Tree of the 
Golden Rain, and, more com- 
monly still, as the rain tree. In 
New Harmony, they call it 
the gate tree. Small and round- 
topped, it grows everywhere in 
the town, showering the streets 
and lawns with its golden 
blossoms in the spring and re- 
placing them in autumn with 
clusters of yellow pods that 
are shaped like Japanese lan- 
terns. 

Besides the men on the 
Boatload of Knowledge, others 
of equal renown came to live 
or visit in the new Utopia. 
Among them were William 
Maclure, the geologist; 
Charles Alexandre LeSeur, a 
naturalist from the Jardin des 
Plantes of Paris; the teachers, 
Marie Fretageot and Joseph 
Neef, who set up an experi- 
mental school in the Rappite 
Community House No. 2, and 
the reformer, Frances Wright, 
who would establish her own 
community in Tennessee. 

These Owenites gave lec- 
tures, wrote books, meditated, 
and danced and sang. Above 
all, they danced and sang. As 
one observer put it, “The 
dancing and the instrumental 
music engrossed more of en- 
ergy than the more important 
considerations of community 
welfare.” 

Certainly the Owenites did 
not take kindly to manual la- 
bor. “The hogs have been our 
Lords and Masters this year 
in field and garden,” one of 
the colonists complained. ‘““We 
are without vegetables, except 
what we buy.” 

And not all of them found 
social equality congenial. The 
wife of one colonist wrote to a 
friend: “Oh, if you could see 
some of the rough uncouth 
creatures here, I think you 
would find it rather hard to 
look upon them exactly in the 
light of brothers and sisters.” 

Two years after he bought 
the town, Robert Owen had to 
admit that the experiment was 
a failure, and in May, 1827, he 
delivered a Farewell Address 
and went back to England, 
leaving his sons to manage his 
financial interests in the town. 
With Owen’s departure, the 
communal effort fell apart in 
New Harmony, but the dream 
never entirely evaporated in 








Owen’s head. He did not attempt to 
establish other communities, but he 
encouraged other dreamers to do so. 
The Yellow Springs Community in 
Ohio, for example, was an indirect re- 
sult of his inspiration, and he gave com- 
fort and counsel to the colonists of 


Brook Farm, at West Roxbury, Massa- 
chusetts. Owen died in 1858. 
Today, when you visit the old town 


on the banks of the Wabash, 


most 


of what you see is the handwork of 


the Rappites—the substantial dormi- 
tories and the rooming houses, the fort, 


the cemetery, the maze, and, of course, 
Gabriel's which, skeptics 
have declared, were manufactured in St. 


footprints, 


Louis on George Rapp’s order. But 
what you fee/, if you linger a while in 
New Harmony and talk with its people, 
is the continuity of spirit that links 
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“I’m coming across with Carrington’s... 
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EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Individualized Pian — 
Keach Student « Class 

For those with educational prob- 

leme euccesaful college prepers- 

tion and general education 





Ss discover causes HMhicut- 
toe and we ti) devie devise individual- 


at eee to overcome difficul- 

| (2) make up lost a — i! confidence ; (4) teach 

lectively the art of concentration he science of 
v. Patculty 15; Emrotiment 35; 53 years experience 
Write Edward BR. Knight, P!). D., Headmaster 


OXFORD ACADEMY rrceseneviie, m. » 
STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Beautiful Bhenandoah Valley. 
Thorough college preparation; 
fully sceredited. Individual guid- 
ance. Hand. Al) sports. 2 gyms. 
Pool, Fine health record, Pire- 
proof buildings. Separate Junior 
Behool. Tilus, Catalog write Bupt. 
8.M.A. Box ¥-6, Staunton, Va. 
BASIC COURSE R.0.1.C. BY 

U.S. ARMY INSTRUCTORS. Founded it6o 

















Hargrave Military Academy 


Fully accredited. College preparatory, general courses 
Grades © 12. How-to-etudy training; remedial reading; in- 
dividual guidance. Wholesome Christian influence. Separate 
pees School. All sports. Summer School. Founded 1909 


~atalom. Col. Joseph H. Cosby, Pres., Box D, Chatham, Ve. 


ST. JOHN’S 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Where boys become self confident men 
Accredited college preparation under 
the famous &. John's System, Grades 
12. Inapired teaching Small classes, 
individual attention. Keading Clinic 
ROTC Vireproot dorms, hospital, 
chapel. All sports, including crew. 
Summer Camp. 75th year. Catalog 


Du of Admissions, Bor 169, Delateld, Wisconsin 


Northwestern Military & Naval Acad. 


College preparatory. Het, 1888. Accredited. 75 mi, north of 
Chicago, Hy to Milwaukee. Average clase 10. Fireproof 
buildings. New 3-court gym. 85 acres on lake. Senior KOTC 
Basic. All sports; sailing. Summer Camp Write for catalogs 


76 So. Lake Shore Rd., Lake G 











Bordentown Military Institute 

Fully accredited. College pr oper por and general courses. 
Aviation. Outstanding recor hn entrance. ROTC. 
Boys taught how to study. Small classes, individual atten- 
tion. All sports. Junior School. 78th year. Summer session. 


Catalog. Registrar, Box 226, Bordentown, New Jersey 
Admiral Farragut Academy 


Fully accredited college pre tory. Toms River, New 
ersey; St. Petersburg, F Florida. 1 Naval training. Separa 
unior [3 ty 1 guidance for col and career. 
Sports, mmer camp and sc . Catalog. 

Rais itununahesteanntthteabiien New Jersey 


Warren Schoo! 


Where boys over 3 13 with otpentional oblems can learn 

pow toc ee. gate make up anond ope. 
College orenaration ndividual and comedial 

celeration. Beautiful campus. Nr. Princeton, Phi NYC. 


Philip Lincoln Garland, Dir., Box 750, Chester, New Jersey 
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Augusta Military Academy 
“The Friendly School.” Distinguished ROTC school in 
Shenandoah Valley. Jr. & Sr. Divisions, Boys 4 —. Ae 
credited; graduates in leading colleges. All » 
m. 1 acres, Family owned since 1742. ~- 2 sfi30: 
atalog. Col. C. §. Rolier, Box D, Ft. Defiance, Virginie 


Howe Military School 


Acatomis training in spiritual environment. Accredited 

ratory, business. Potential Achievement Rating gives 
~ + vidual foal. Jr. school. Sr. ROTC. Sports. New dorms 
and pool. Episcopal. Est. 1884. Summer Camp. Catalog. 


Burret 8. Bouton, M.A., 869 Academy Piace, Howe, Ind. 











Culver 
On Lake Maxinkuckee. Develops initiative, self-reliance, 
poise, courtesy, character. Grades 8-12, Thorough college 
preparation. Accredited. Leadership training. All sports. 
OTC Artillery, Cavalry, Infantry, Band. Exceptional 
facilities. Catalog 61 Pershing Road, Culver, Indiana 
Bolles of Florida 
Fully accredited. Sound basic academic preparation. Up 
per & lower schools, grades 7-12. Conference-type class 
rooms. Guidance. Sports, nelnding year-round golf, tennis 
Sailing. Outdoor swimming pool. Military or naval training 


Catalog Registrar, Box 5037-D, Jacksonville, Florida 
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Orme School 

On Quarter Circle V Bar Ranch. Coed, ages 10-18, Fully 
accredited college preparation, High scholastic standards 
Students help with chores on 40,000-acre working cattle 
ranch. Kiding, ewimming, tennis, trips, 29th year. Aiso sum 


mer camnp Charlies L. Orme, Jr., Dir, Mayer, Arizona 





Judson School in Arizone 

A coed ranch school for grades 1-12 in healthful, warm, dry 
climate. Small classes. College Preparatory. Accredited 
Kiding, Polo included in tuition. Tennis, ewimming, pack 
trips, fishing, rodeos, riflery, music. Jiet yr, Catalog 


Devid H. Wick, Headmaster, Scottsdale, Arizona 





Fenster Ranch Scheel—Tucsen 
Nationally known ranch school for boys and girle. Grades 
1-12. College preparatory. Superior facilities and staff 
Riding, ewirmming, other activities in warm, dry climate 
Also summer camp. For catalog, write Mr. G. E. Fenster, 
Director, Fenster Rench School, Tucson, Arizona 


Cambridge School of Wesion, Mass. 

Coeducational. Day & boarding; grades 7-12. College pre 
vmaratory, progressive. Music, art, dramatics, shop, sports 
k work program. Self-government & all around develop 
ment emphasized. 140 acre campus 10 miles from Boston 


M. Adoiphus Cheek, 5., Headmaster, Weston 93, Mass. 








Coed - Switzeriand 


—THE AMERICAN SCHOOL— 


in SWITZERLAND 
Adds to cougd college poepesatien 
jrades %1 
A POST GRADUATE YEAR of stimulating cultural 
courses with epectal tutoring available. All programe coed 
ucational Languages emphasized. Extensive travel to Italy 
France, Austria, Greece pain kiing and other aporte 
Mre Mary t Fleming, Director 
Via Generossa, wae Switzerland or 
Mee. L. Gilpatric, ‘3 ast 65 St., New York 21 

















Giris’ Schools 
Walnut Hill 


College preparatory boarding school for girls, grades 9-12 
Superior scholastic training. Art, music. Country life on 
45-acre campus combined with cultural opportunities of 
nearby Boston. All sports, riding, skiing. Est. 1893. Catalog 


Mildred Marcy, Prin., 14 Highland %., Natick, Mass. 
The Beard School for Girls 


Fully acerecited. Outstanding college preparation. Kinder- 
arten teroue high school esident students Grade 

bat Wide activity program. New spacious classroom 

Daslkding 


Edith M. Sutherland, 565 Berkeley Ave., Orange, N. J. 
Grier School 


In the Alleghenies. Accredited College Preparation and 
General Courses. Well-rounded school life for girls, grades 
9-12. Music, Art, Dramatics. Typing. Exceptional Riding 
Winter, team sports. 1000 acres.Gym. Pool. 107th yr. Catalog 


Mr. and Mrs. » Themes C. Grier, Co-Heads, Box 46, Tyrone, Pa. 
Kemper Hall 


Gives girle mental, spiritual, moral and physical training 
for gracious, successful living. College preparation; op 
portunities in Music, Dramatics and Fine Arts including 
Ceramics. Jr. School. 88th Yr. Under direction of Sisters 


of St. Mary (Episcopal). Write Box H, Kenoshe, Wis. 

















KENTUCKY Mititary 
Ao |NSTITUTE 


yy 1 heme 

Preparation for college under ideal ape 
conditions all year. Winter months 

Venice, Fla. Oldest private Military School 
in America. R.O.T.C. For fully illustrated 
catalog, and ‘Why Florida” folder, address: 

C. B. Richmond, Pres. 
Boz O Lyndon, Ky. 


Georgia Military Academy 


Quality education for boys of ability, character and good 
conduct planning for college. Idealiy located suburban 
Atlanta. Militar Filgheet rating. Social, athletic, reli- 
gious activities. Grades § thru 11 


, Box 119K, College Park, Ga. 
Kemper Military School 


$1Sep year. Accredited. Individual attention. We teach 
are how to study. 9th Grade, H.S. and acs College. Senior 


All sports, » oll: swimming; flying. Top rated 
poms oe —— talog. 











rite for Cat: 
of Adm., 506 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 


Missouri Military Acad. & Separate Jr. 


7ist yr. Gr. 5-12. ~- accredited. Essentially 
School college prep. Sr ore Friendly, inspiring 
teachers. Small classes. Strong a program. All sports 
Riding. Golf. 30-acre lake. 5 athletic fields. 226-acre cam- 


pus. Cat. Col, C. R. Stribling, 1269 Main St., Mexico, Mo 


Thomas Jefferson School 


Why not the best in education for your son? Facult - 
Harvard men. Every graduate enters a 

Solid, thorough pices pre erat an- mare work. No fri 

Cc ul rooms. Excellent . Grad Be 


Robin D. cadion, tebnaiion $i. Louls 23, Missouri 
Western Military Academy 


Develops a desire to succeed. self fid 
self-direction, how-to-study. Law J classes, guidance. 
xrades 7-12. Career analysis. Jr.—Sr. O.T:C. All ath- 
letics: riding, pool. 8ist yr. Near St he Catalog. 


Col. Ralph B. Jackson, Supt., Box H-6, Alton, Illinois 
Roosevelt Military Academy 


* Builders of Men.”” Outstanding for college prep. Stresses 
fgndamentale; how-to-study ‘ully accrec edited; Career 
Guidance; small classes; free tutorin x. sports; band; 
riding Moderate rate. Grades 5-12. 


Colonel Gien H. iAiltthen, Bos H, Aledo, . 




















Chauncy Hall School, Boston 


Specialized preparation for M.1.T. and other engineering 
schools. Individual attention through unique “ checking” 


system. Past enrollment 46 states, 60 countries. Three | 


equal semesters yearly. Start about Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1. 
R. D. Farnsworth, Prin., 554 Boyiston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Boys’ Camps 


Gwe? 8 HAPPY WEEKS 
LV ER Three separate gaa. 8 Regular Acad- 
living. health fie 


and dining facilities 














SUMMER SCHOOLS NAVAL 
om. All land and water eports. NAVAL 
OM LAKE MAXINKUCKEE =; 14-18). Naval trainin, 
shore drill, opti 1 — HORSEMANSHIP 
(eos ts.18 tation, 


- Equi ine pert horse 
men. woo RAFT CA ip boys bs. in "Sele a and Na. 
ture lore, h athletic activities. 
Nationwide enrollment. Catalog for each camp. 


61 LAKE SHORE ROAD CULVER, INDIANA 


Farragut Naval Camps, Toms River, N.J. 
Summer of adventure on Toms River. Boys 8-18 in 3 age 
groups. Trips on 63-ft. flagship. 42 land and water activi- 
ties. Modern buildings. 2 gyms. 2 athletic fields. Approved 
summer school program available. Write for catalog 


Farragut Neval Comps, Box DC, Toms River, New Jersey 











Indian Waters —Hayward, Wisconsin 
Give your son adventure! Boys 7-17. Beautiful North- 
Woods setting on Teal Lake. Land and water sports. Sail 
ing and Canadian canoe trip. Close, mature supervision. 
Program built around your son. Write today ! 


Preston Zimmerman, 7950 S$. Paxton, Chicago 17, iil. 





Giris’ School 
Switzeriand 


La Chatelainie 


St. Blaise, Neuchatel, Switzerland. Preparatory school for 
girle,1}- 18. College Board prep. L. anguages. Also post-grad- 
uate finishing school. Home economics, secretarial courses. 
All sports. Optional winter and summer at Getaad. Tours to 
Italy, France. Summer session, Or. A. H. Jobin, Pri 








Giris’ Camps 





Four-Way Lodge 
On Torch Lake, Mich. Girls 7-18. 4 groups. Mature leader 
ship. Kiding in fee. Sailing, water skiing. Wide choice 
land, water sports. Music, cre “ 
Brother « amp, Fairwood. Catal 





ts, trips. CIT program 
‘s. 








Coed College - France 





The American College At 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MONTPELLIER (FRANCE) 


Vreshman-sophomore and junior year programe designed 
especially for college French majors and fields where French 
is helpful. Accredited courses in languages, literature, his 
tory, fine arta, ete., given by English-speaking University 
professors, The program of courses may be varied to suit 
individual needs, Tuition, room, meals, student insurance 
and travel excursions; $1950 per year 


Fer catatog, write Registrar, The American College At 


THE UNIVE RSity oe — 4 renal 
P.O. Bex 461, 





Coed=-West Germany 





Funnemann's Castle Academy 


Europe the finishing eons h of every education in 1 yr 
Art, languages, con ¢, history, geography, 120 days 
toure bngland, Fre “Spain ltaly, Greece, Germany 
Scandinavia, Sim. classes, Mod equip. Sports Coed 16-21 


$2580 vr Catalog. gox 444, Muenster Westph., W. Germany 
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Owner-Director, 5699 Bel Res, Cincinnati 2, Ohie 





Quanset Sailing ‘Camps 

Cape Cod camp for girls 5 to 18 featuring daily sailing on 

beautiful Pleasant Bay. Kaces, Tennis, Crafts, Archery, 

Riding included in fee. 4 age groups Adult Sailing School 

June and September. 55th year. Catalog on request 
Francis L. Hammett, South Orleans, Massachusetts 





Burnham-by-the-Sea 


Newport, Rhode Island 


Summer School for girls 13-19 on spacious ocean-front es- 
tates. Vacation and study. All secondary school subjects. 
Music, art, drama, typing, reading skills. Swimming, riding, 
tennis, golf. Delightful social life. Enroliment limited to 100. For 
catalogue —— 





Waldo Emerson, Principal 
Box 4343 Northampton, Mass. 


Special Camp 
Kolburne 


An outstanding camp & summer session for children with 
learning, behavior & social problems. Coed 5-16. E Mective 
therapy integrated with a complete and happy camp 
program. Highly trained prof. staff. 1 hr. N. Y. C 

L. L. Kolburne, Dir., Norwalk 9, Conn. Victor 7-4266 














Indian Beach Camp, Northport Mich. 


On Grand Traverse Bay. 80 girls, 7-17 Riding ony, in 
cluded in fee. Water skiing, sailing, all sports. eat. 1947. 4 
& & wks. Opening dates — June 28 & July 26 hiker bens lst 
write Northport, Michigan. Catalog 


Mr. and Mrs. Morris H. Shaw, Lena, Ilinois 


Mary Pogue School, Inc. 


Founded 1903. For retarded girls and boys of all ages 
who need special care and teaching. Year round. 


75 Geneva Road, Wheaton, Iilinois (near Chicago) 





Adirondack Summer 
Coliege Preparation 


Fine & Applied Arts 
School 





Moss Lake Lodge For Girls 14-18 


A purposeful Summer designed to sharply reduce college 
mental & Remedial Reading, Typing 
1 with carefully coached athletic pro 
gram: Riding, Swimming, Sailing, Tennis & Water Skiing 


Dr. G.R. Longstaff, 8932 164th $t., Jamaica, N.Y. Re-9-2082 
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Ringling School of Art 

28th yr. Painting, Iustration, Commercial, Fashion Arts, 
Interior Design. Faculty of outstanding artists. Students 
use Ringling Museum Outdoor classes. Dormitories J ow 
cost. Write for catalog, folder “In Florida Sunshine 


George A. Kaiser, Jr., Sec'y, Sarasota, Fia. 
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it with its historic past. And this, of 
course, is the handwork of the 
Owenites. 

After Owen’s Utopia dissolved, 
many of his followers remained in 
the town, and they set a permanent 
mark upon its life. Robert Dale 
Owen was elected to Congress from 
New Harmony and was instrumental 
in founding the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution; he labored in the cause of 
women’s rights, and influenced Lin- 
coln in the writing of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. His brother, 
David Dale Owen, set up a geolog- 
ical laboratory in New Harmony, 
and it is still there. For seventeen 
years, it was the headquarters of the 
U. S. Geological Survey. 

Thomas Say stayed on and died 
in New Harmony in 1834. His tomb 
is in the yard of the old George 
Rapp homesite. In 1838, William 
Maclure founded the Library of the 
Workingmen’s Institute, still one of 
the largest public libraries for a 
town of New Harmony’s size. In 
1859, Constance Fauntleroy, a grand- 
daughter of Robert Owen, organized 
the first women’s club in America, 
the Minerva Society. Her home, 
built in 1815 of hand-hewn oak, 
walnut and hickory, is on West 
Street and is open to the public. 

As you drive into New Harmony 
from Evansville, the first of the 
Rappite buildings you see is the 
town’s single bleak ruin. It is Rapp- 
ite Community House No. 3 on 
Church Street. It was built in 1823 
and converted into a hotel called 
The Tavern by the Owenites the 
next year. Robert Owen made his 
headquarters here and the place was 
operated continuously as a hotel for 
more than a hundred years. Seem- 
ingly beyond restoration, it probably 
will soon be torn down as a menace 
to safety. 

The two-story brick house that 
Rapp’s followers built for him was 
destroyed by fire in 1844; but on its 
site, at Church and Main Streets, 
you can see the home Alexander 
Maclure built immediately after the 
fire. It is one of the finest old houses 
in the Middle West. It is now private 
property, but it can be visited by 
special arrangement. In the yard is 
the huge slab of limestone—ten 
feet long, five feet wide and five 
inches thick—with the two enormous 
footprints that, Rapp said, had been 
made by the Angel Gabriel. 

Catty-corner, as Hoosiers say, 
from the Maclure mansion is Com- 
munity House No. 2, a three-story 
brick building and the most inter- 
esting survivor of the dormitories. 
When I was a boy, old No. 2 was a 
furniture store, owned by a descend- 
ant of the Owenites named Arthur 
Fretageot. In the spirit of his an- 











Safari for Golfers 


Some seven thousand yards back, in 
a tamed-jungle setting, this two- 
some teed off on a course without 
equal. Radiating from the Club 
House of the Dorado Beach Hotel 
and Golt Club are the fairways of 
what famed golf architect Robert 
Trent Jones calls his masterpiece. 
This summer's guests are agreeing. 

Brushed by the steady breezes of 
the Trades, the golfer plays his 
way along an oceanside course lined 
by lovely tropical greenery, citrus 
groves, and blue lagoons. 

Thence to the Spanish-style Club 
House to refresh the inner man and 
relive as thrilling a game as any 
course in the world can offer. 

See travel agent or New York 
Reservation Office, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, Telephone Clrcle 7-3080. 


DORADO BEACH 


cHotel & Golf Club 


DORADO + PUERTO RICO 





incomparable French 
Cuisine with Duckling 

a la Belasco, a nationall 
famous specialty. 

Open daily 5 p.m. 
Sunday 4 p.m. 


1260 N. Dearborn um Chteane 


PARK DEARBORN HOTEL 








cestors, Mr. Fretageot kept a large 
hall in the building open to the pub- 
lic. On Saturday nights we used to 
go there to sing and dance. The 
building is now being restored by 
the New Harmony Memorial Com- 
mission, and before long the old 
community house again will be open 
to the public. 

The bricks with which old No. 2 
was insulated were known locally 
as Dutch biscuits, slabs of wood 
wrapped with straw, cemented with 
clay. On the south wall of the dormi- 
tory hangs, or will hang when it is 
restored, a sundial that once orna- 
mented Rapp’s home. And under 
one of the stairways, there used to 
be an inscription written in German 
that read: “On the twenty-fourth of 
May, 1824, we have departed. Lord, 
with Thy great help and goodness, 
in body and soul protect us.” I trust 
the timbers on which these words 
were scrawled have been preserved. 

A little way down Church Street 
stands Community House No. 4, 
which was a dormitory for men in 
both Rappite and Owenite times. 
Later it was converted into a theater 
and it continued to present drama 
into the present century. Before the 
coming of movie palaces, it was the 
second largest theater in Indiana, in 
a town whose population never ex- 
ceeded 1500. The building today 
serves as a garage, but the balcony 
of the Opera House is still intact 
and the outlines of the stage are 
still visible. Perhaps this old Opera 
House is the best testimonial to the 
culture that continued in New Har- 
mony long after Owen’s Utopia had 
failed. 

There have been Fretageots among 
New Harmony’s leading citizens ever 
since Madame Marie Fretageot came 
from France, by way of Philadel- 
phia, to set up her experimental 
school, and members of the family 
still live in the old family home on 
Main Street. There are still Coxes 
and Fords and Sopers and Elliotts 
and Mumfords in the town, de- 
scendants of Owen’s followers who 
bore those names. And there are 
still Owens. Recently, Kenneth 
Owen, a descendant of Robert Owen, 
returned to his birthplace, and he 
and his wife have bought and re- 
stored many of the old houses. All 
these people take a quiet pride in 
their ancestors and cherish the his- 
tory of the old town on the Wabash. 

Like the slab of limestone in 
George Rapp’s yard, where Gabriel 
is said to have alighted, the New 
Harmony of today is a monument 
to the past, still bearing the impress 
of a spirit that moved men’s minds 
a century and a half ago. It is well 
worth a visit before we all set off 


for the moon. THE END 
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VAGABOND Fragrances Swimsuit of byCOra’ Yarn 


Now fragrance is a Vagabond . . . like you! . . . ready to ... ‘if you care how you look in a swim-suit’’ it’s 
travel at a moment’s notice. Because now the world- Jantzen for deck, pool or beach. Choose from sun- 
famous fragrance House of Lentheric encases precious sational styles in slim-tight, slim-you-right Tycora.. . 
Tweed, Adam’s Rib or Miracle Toilet Water in gleaming, the new knit that actually slenderizes your figure. The 
golden leakproof travel flacons. A wonderful way to Tycora suit shown, in a bevy of fashion colors, $18.95. 
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and the SOUTH PACIFIC 


Let yourself go...on the most complete vacation of 
your life! Sail this Fall on the glamorous S. S. Lurline 
or S. S. Matsonia to golden Hawaii. . . or the yachtlike 
S. S. Mariposa or S. S. Monterey to the South Pacific! 
Relax ... be gay .. . renew your tan and your spirits in 
a happy realm of famous food, fun and friendships. 
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OH FOR THE W1 


by Arthur C. Clarke 


HOLIDAY’S science expert 
makes a cheerful 
prediction — flight by 


muscle power alone 


@ Kindly remain seated while | make a 
daring prediction. It is virtually certain 
that, at the present rate of scientific 
progress, we shall soon be able to fly. 
Before you ask indignantly where I’ve 
been hiding since 1903, let me make clear 
exactly what | mean. The flying I refer to 
is one of man’s most ancient dreams, for- 
gotten since the internal-combustion en- 


gine gave us (at a price) the freedom of 


the air. It is flight by muscle power alone 
the practical achievement of the legend 
of Daedalus, the conversion into reality 
of Leonardo da Vinci's sketches. 


We are so accustomed to the roar of 


tens of thousands of horsepower in the 
sky that we have taken it for granted that 
muscle-powered flight is an aerodynamic 
impossibility. Our bodies, it has been 
generally assumed, are far too heavy for 
the job. And anyway, who cares? 

Let us deal with the last point first. A 
great many people would care, if they had 
the slightest idea that man-powered flight 
were even theoretically possible. There is 
always a sense of achievement in doing 
something without mechanical aid, and 
discovering the limits of the human 
body’s ability. Only the most torpid and 
unimaginative of men can fail to feel 
some excitement at the idea of ecompet- 
ing with the birds in their own element, 
on their own terms. 


1959 by Arthur C. Clarke 


-_ 
_— 


The development of aerodynamics as 
an exact science now allows us to analyze 
the problem of manned flight as a 
straightforward engineering proposition. 
There is a certain whimsical interest in 
the fact that the subject is now being 
studied by a group of young British aero- 
dynamicists at the College of Aero- 
nautics—studied in the intervals between 
calculating what happens to space ve- 
hicles re-entering the earth’s atmosphere 
at twenty times the speed of sound. These 
enthusiasts have now formed a “Man 
Power Flight Group” under the dignified 
auspices of the Royal Aeronautical 
Society. 

The crux of the problem is how much 
muscle power a man can develop. For 
very short periods (say a couple of sec- 
onds) this may be as much as one and a 
half horsepower, if legs and arms are 
used simultaneously. This is equivalent 
to lifting one’s own weight through five 
feet every second—a sort of high-jump 
performance, in fact. It obviously has no 
relevance to sustained, steady operating 
conditions, but may be of importance in 
connection with take-offs. 

The continuous power which a man 
can produce for prolonged periods is just 
under half a horsepower, and a little 
more if arms as well as legs are used 
(0.45 horsepower, legs alone; 0.6 horse- 
power, all limbs working). When one 
looks at the disparity in size between a 
horse and a man, this figure is quite sur- 
prising. However, the definition of horse- 
power—a rate of working of 550 foot- 
pounds per second—was laid down by 
James Watt when he invented the steam 
engine; and we can be quite sure that he 
chose a’ small and skinny horse for his 
standard so that the performance of his 
engines would appear correspondingly 





impressive. Even then, he probably 
cooked the figures. 

The basic problem of manned flight, 
therefore, is that of building an aircraft 
which can fly on a half-horsepower en- 
gine—a considerable feat of aeronautical 
science. It was, however, achieved in 
Germany in 1936 when a single-place 
Haessler-Villinger “flying bicycle’’ made 
several officially observed hops of over 
200 yards at heights of between three and 
fifteen feet. 

Such a one-man machine is barely 
practical, and a twin-engined job makes 
much better sense. The point is that an 
aircraft carrying two men would have 
double the power, but much less than 
double the drag and weight, of a “‘single- 
engined”’ one, and would be correspond- 
ingly more efficient. It might be even bet- 
ter to have a still larger crew, all but one 
of its members pedaling furiously with 
hands and feet while the odd man out 
steered the machine and provided power 
with legs alone. 

Calculations show that the minimum- 
sized, two-man machine would have to 
weigh about 500 pounds (more than half 
that being the weight of the crew) and 
would have a wingspan of about sixty 
feet. The very large wingspan arises from 
the fact that the aircraft must have an ex- 
tremely low wing loading—the amount 
of dead weight each square foot of wing 
area has to support—of about two 
pounds per square foot, as compared 
with the fifty or more pounds per square 
foot of a modern airliner (not to mention 
the one hundred pounds per square foot 
and up of a supersonic fighter). Inci- 
dentally, these calculations come fromthe 
chief engineer of British European Air- 
ways, B. S. Shenstone. His interest in this 
particular problem should cause no 
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World’s smallest, most powerful 


pocket-portable 6-transistor radio 


So small, you can carry SONY in your 
pocket or pocketbook. Yet so powerful, 
you get wonderfully clear reception and 
superb tone even in fringe areas! Ideal at 
home, at the office, when you travel...any- 
where! AND A GRAND Girt Too!... because 


Sony is as handsome as it is efficient! 





Illustrated; SONY 


TR 610. 1-inch deep, 


) 


with 6 transistors, In 
red, black, ivory o1 
green, Hi-impact un 
breakable case, com 
plete with battery, 
earphone (for private 
listening) and carry 
ingy case 


The SONY TR 86 


World’s smallest &8-transistor 
radio. Choice of 4 fashion colors. 


Complete with accessories. $49.95. 


23, wide, 4% high... 


alarm to B.E.A. passengers; it is 
a purely private one and doesn’t 
indicate the company’s fear that 
its customers will ever have to get 
out and push. 

The airframe of the two-man 
machine would have to be ex- 
tremely “clean,” since no power 
could be wasted overcoming un- 
necessary drag, even at the low 
speed of thirty miles per hour, 
which is about the limit to be ex- 
pected from such a vehicle. To 
obtain the required low drag, 
what is known as “boundary- 
layer control”’ would be needed. 
This involves sucking air through 
slots placed at strategic locations, 


thus preventing the build-up of 


turbulent eddies. 
One of the most difficult engi- 
neering problems in the design 


would be getting the power out of 


the men and into the air screw 
without too much loss through 
gears, chains or bearings. An effi- 
cient transmission system would 
be required, as the crew would be 
at the front or center of the air- 
craft, and the propeller would 
probably be at the rear. 

Without going into too many 
details which still remain for the 
experts on sub-sub-sonic flight to 
work out, we can get a fairly clear 
idea of the two-man aerial bicycle 
of the near future. It would look 
very much like one of today’s 
gliders, and would be built from 
similar materials. The wing would 
be excessively long and thin— 
only about five feet wide at the 


roots, but with a total span of 


sixty feet. There would be no un- 
dercarriage, a spring-mounted 
skid serving for landing gear. 

lo keep frontal area to a mini- 
mum, the crew would sit—or even 
lic—in a reclining position, like 
bobsled riders. The pilot would 
pedal with his feet and use his 
hands for control; the rear man 
would be working flat out with all 
his limbs. 

There is one slight difficulty we 
haven’t mentioned yet. Such an 
underpowered aircraft could fly, 
but would probably not be able to 
take off. It would have to be 
launched into the air like a glider 
by winch, catapult or rockets. The 
take-off could be purely man- 
powered if we cheated a little and 
built some energy-storing device 
into the vehicle. The obvious 
choice, and that favored by the 
engineers now working on the 
project, is one very familiar to all 


and wind up the elastic, which 
would be strained round a drum. 
When sufficient tension had been 
attained, the drum would be cou- 
pled to the propeller to give a 
brief burst of power and thus get 
the aircraft off the ground. 

It is clear that an air cycle will 
be a fairly expensive piece of ma- 
chinery—at least as expensive as a 
glider, though of course the cost 
of production would fall sharply 
if the demand were sufficiently 
large. The two-man machines 
would certainly be within thc 
reach of most sports clubs, col 
leges and athletic organizations. 
And as for the larger ones, it is 
obvious what their destiny will be. 

Whether they like it or not, 
Harvard and Yale, not to men- 
tion Oxford and Cambridge, 
must move ahead with the times. 
Picture the excitement as the 
beautifully streamlined aircraft, 
fragile and delicate as dragon- 
flies, are brought out of their 
(ivy-covered) hangars. The 
crews—representing the highest 
weight-to-power ratio their col- 
leges can muster—file into the 
long, slim, fuselages and take 
their places in line astern. They 
won't see much of the race; but 
then they never did. Only the cox- 
swains. under their tiny plastic 
blisters will know what is happen- 
ing and will control the flight of 
the graceful, man-powered birds. 

The propellers spin, the rud- 
ders and ailerons swing back 
and forth as the controls are 
tested. The elastic launching 
cables have been attached; the 
two aircraft are lined up, waiting 
for the starting signal. 

They're off! Leaping from the 
ground under the smooth yet 
steady tug of the catapults, the 
two machines rise steeply into 
the sky. At the same instant the 
launching cables drop away 
they’re on their own now, as 
they head toward the starting 
line, at forty miles an hour, on 
the first lap of the unforgettable 
race of 19 

What date shall we fill in 
there? As far as technical con- 
siderations are concerned, the air- 
craft could be ready in five years 
at the most, if anyone cares to do 
nate a small fraction of a mega 
buck to launch a new and exciting 
sport—for which, incidentally 
the Aero Club de France is al 
ready organizing contests 


But I’m afraid we're going to be 
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Do you remember 


...how marvelous the food tasted 
_on those shore lunches? Fish— 
fresh and delicious—that you 
caught yourself, just minutes 
before . . . potatoes fried to a 
crispy, golden brown... eaten 
under the cover of pines and 
birches, the aroma of the food 
mingling with the unforgettable 
scent of the woods. Remember? 
Come and get it! 
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{4s a guide for travelers, the alphabetical 
listing below indicates June’s average 
high and low temperature and humidity 
figures for key spots around the world. 
Foreign figures are long-lerm averages ; 
U.S. figures are last vear’s. 
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A QUIET HOME FOR DUCKS 


Most ducks can't abide a lot of hurry and scurry, so 


a growing number of them are moving in to live with us 


Numerous ducks have settled down in our hollow, 
enjoying the surplus of limestone water and select 
grain that spills out of our small distillery 
But they won't stay if we bustle around coo much— 
and chat holds meaning for us 

By necessity, we must remember that our way of 
life should be a patient one—for we make an old 
fashioned sippin’ whiskey chat must not be hurried, 
not in any manner. Jack Daniel's Tennessee Whiskey 
is its name. So today, when a growing number of ducks 
seem to regard us favorably, ic shows we haven't 
unwittingly changed our ways—though we're now 
making a bit more Jack Daniel's for you. 
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PILGRIMAGE TO 


WASHINGTON 


® Washington has been described as a 
thriving city whose principal import is 
the tourist and whose chief export, con- 
sidered in bulk, is waste paper. It has 
also been referred to as a cave of the 
winds, as the capital of the free world, 
and, in wistful yearning for nonexistent 
Oriental splendor, as Bagdad-on-the- 
Potomac. It is a beautiful city, ponder- 
ous and slightly indolent, and in an 
outsized way it resembles a college 
town overgrown beyond all reason. As 
a faithful mirror of what is going on in 
America it offers a picture which is al- 
ways confusing, occasionally appalling, 
and—as the final, saving grace—now 
and then completely inspiring. 

Washington is first and most ob- 
viously the seat of government. As far 
as the destiny of the American people 
can be said to be under conscious con- 
trol, the control is exercised here, along 
with the immense housekeeping job 
connected with keeping the republic a 
going concern. If the people of the 
United States are to make war, tame a 
mountain river, increase the tax rate, 
tap a new source of energy, curb gang- 
sterism, open a national park, overhaul 
their transportation system or intro- 
duce a new set of postage stamps, the 
decision is taken in Washington; after 
which, somebody in Washington will 
see to it that the job is carried out. 

if, conversely, anyone in the country 
wants something from his Federal Gov- 
ernment—and a great many people do 
want a great many things, in season and 
out—he comes to Washington to de- 
mand it. He comes, often enough, as an 
individual; he also comes as an organ- 
ized association, planting elaborate 
headquarters here so that he can exert 
a continuing influence on the legisla- 
tors and the housekeepers and, with 
Washington as a center, can keep a 
stream of information and exhortation 
directed at his fellow citizens in the rest 
of the country, The relationship be- 
tween the electorate and the elected can 
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be extremely complicated, and most of 
the complications are visible in Wash- 
ington. 

Beyond all this, Washington serves 
a separate purpose. It is where the peo- 
ple of the nation can see just what they 
are up to and how they are doing it; 
and while they are seeing this they can 
also, sometimes almost in spite of them- 
selves, see how this compares with what 
they have been up to in the past. Here, 
as nowhere else in America, they meet 
their own history, and it has a curiously 
contemporary quality. History is real 
in Washington, Its overtones can be so 
pervasive that they subdue the present. 
Washington’s magnificent distances 
have an extension in time as well as in 
space. Here the weight of the past can 
be felt. 

Probably this, more than anything 
else, accounts for the fact that Wash- 
ington is above all other things a center 
for tourists. Nobody has an accurate 
count of the Americans who come here 
each year just to have a look around, 
but the total is certainly well up in the 
millions. Some of the figures that do 
exist give an indication. Last year 2,- 
300,000 people 


Memorial, about half that many signed 


visited the Lincoln 
in at the Washington Monument, an 
equal number went down to Mount 
Vernon, and 5,400,000 visited the vari- 
ous buildings which go to make up the 
Smithsonian Institution. The number 
that simply strolled through the Capitol 
building itself is beyond estimation. 
There is a little more to this than a 
simple desire to see the sights. The av- 
erage visitor who drops in at the office 
of his senator or congressman usually 
has three or four objectives. He wants a 
gallery pass, so that he can see the Sen- 
ate or House in action. He wants to 
visit Statuary Hall, in the Capitol, 
where he can see some very good and 
some excruciatingly bad works of 
sculpture, commemorating some of 


America’s most famous men and also 


by Bruce Catton 


some of its most obscure. He wants to 
visit the old Supreme Court Chamber, 
also in the Capitol: a little gem of a 
room, as eloquent of the storied past as 
anything in the city; and he almost al- 
ways wants to be directed to the place 
(it is in the National Archives Building, 
by the way) where the Constitution of 
the United States and the Declaration 
of Independence may be seen. He may 
also want other things, and his desire is 
sometimes a living headache for the 
legislator who is being visited, but these 
are the things he most wants to see. 

Each visit, in one way or another, 
censtitutes an exploration of the Amer- 
ican past, a conscious touching-base 
with the symbols of history. In Wash- 
ington, more than anywhere else, 
Americans come to take a long look at 
themselves, to see what they are and 
what they have been—and to get from 
all of it, perhaps, a little better notion 
of where they are ultimately going. 

When you stop to think about it, this 
is a little odd. Washington is one of the 
busiest spots on earth. Its focus, os- 
tensibly at least, is altogether on the 
present moment, and on the future; 
and we ourselves, whose capital city 
this is, are obsessed with the here and 
now. Yet when we visit Washington we 
feel a compelling need to brood over 
our own yesterdays, and this city is one 
of the most completely reflective places 
in all America. Perhaps we are looking 
for a clue to our own meaning; perhaps, 
taking the backward glance, we try to 
find a hint about the coloration of the 
day after tomorrow, or merely to get 
the feeling of bygone men and times 
which somehow look a little bigger and 
broader than those of today. Whatever 
we are looking for, we come to Wash- 
ington in millions to stand in silence 
and try to find it. 

When we assume the guise of tour- 
ists we tend to be somewhat noisy. We 
chatter a good deal, and we are often 

Continued on Page 56 





LEE MEMORIAL. A deeply meaningful 
vista extends from the Custis-Lee 
Mansion in Arlington, where Robert 
E. Lee lived for thirty years before 
the Civil War, to the Lincoln Me- 
morial across the Potomac in Wash- 
ington. The Confederate general's 
home is now a national shrine, re- 
stored to ante-bellum elegance with 
period furniture and many mementos 
of the man, including his chess set. 
One touch of the antique, a wavy 
pane of old glass, makes the columns 
of the Memorial look oddly askew. 
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Continued from Page 54 
accompanied by our young, who chat- 
ter even more. Yet many of these in- 
trospective moments in front of na- 
tional shrines are strangely silent. Post 
yourself, some day, in the impressive 
Exhibition Hall in the Nationa! Ar- 
chives Building, where the Consti- 
tution and the Declaration of In- 
dependence are on display behind 
plate glass, with a little elevated run- 
way to lead visitors past them. Far 
underneath, out of sight, there is a 
ponderous bomb-and-fire-proof vault 
to safeguard them from any imaginable 
catastrophe, with machinery ready to 
lower them into this place of security 
at a moment's notice. The room itself 
is silent, getting its effect from its 
vaulted stillness, with state flags ranked 
against a wall giving a touch of color. 
* The people who come here accept the 
silence when they enter, speaking in 
hushed whispers. The documents are 
eloquent. There they are, in faded 
script, bearing the signatures of men 
long dead, John Hancock’s enormous 
scrawl still bespeaking its defiance of 
majesty, two huge pieces of paper which 
have carried an unimaginable burden of 
human affairs down through the gener- 
ations—and you can almost feel the 
impact. The communication between 
the moment of the nation’s birth and 
this moment of its full maturity is al- 
most tangible. A surprising number of 
visitors pay twenty-five cents to buy a 
booklet which gives facsimile reproduc- 
tions of these two documents. 

The same thing is true elsewhere. The 
desire to see Statuary Hall, for instance, 
is no ordinary wish to look at a collec- 
tion of statues, As a display of sculpture 
this semicircular room with the tall pil- 
lars and the lofty ceiling leaves a good 
deal to be desired. Each state was 
ofiginally allowed to put two statues 
here, celebrating the deeds of its 
worthiest citizens, (the limit is one 
now) and some of the states responded 
too promptly, putting up monuments 
to men now known only to the guide- 
books. In addition, many of the sculp- 
tors were chosen hastily: if Gutzon 
Borglum, Jo Davidson and Daniel 
Chester French are represented here, so 
are others whose artistic abilities were 
unhappily minor, If you had nothing 
here but this mixed collection of statues, 
most of us would pass it up and look 
for something more stimulating. 

Yet this hall contains echoes from 
the great past, and no American can 
stand in it without hearing them. This 
room for a solid half century was the 
meeting place of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It is a fragment of the orig- 
inal Capitol building; when the British 
captured Washington, ia the War of 
1812, jubilant redcoats swarmed into 
this room and held a mock session of 
the Congress which had fled the town, 
and ponderous Admiral Cockburn sat 
in the speaker's chair and shouted: 
“Gentlemen, the question is, shall this 
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harbor of Yankee democracy be 
burned? All in favor of burning it will 
say aye.”’ The soldiers shouted in jeer- 
ing affirmative, and when the admiral 
called for the nays no voice was raised. 
So a fire was lighted, with the books 
which then constituted the Library of 
Congress used for kindling, and the 
room was gutted, with all but the outer 
shell destroyed. After the war the Cap- 
itol was restored, and the harbor of 
Yankee democracy functioned again. 
Henry Clay sat here as Speaker of the 
House, helping to build that office into 
the place of power it has been ever 
since. In this room the Missouri Com- 
promise, with Clay as the driving force 
behind it, was adopted. 

Here John Randolph, the famous 
and bizarre Randolph of Roanoke, 
served his time as a representative, 
stalking into the chamber all booted 
and spurred, carrying a riding whip and 
attended, as often as not, by one or 
more of his favorite dogs, raising his 
thin derisive voice in opposition to 
Clay, with whom his argument became 
so bitter that at last, in 1826, the two 
men fought a duel. (No one was hurt; 
Randolph contemptuously fired in the 
air, Clay's bullet pierced the skirt of 
Randolph's coat.) Here, also, in 1824, 
the House voted that one of Randolph's 
most hated rivals, John Quincy Adams, 
was to be the next President of the 
United States. After he had been Presi- 
dent, Adams sat here as a representa- 
tive for seventeen years, engaging in 
heated debates which centered about 
his outspoken opposition to the exten- 
sion of slavery; and in this chamber, on 
February 21, 1848, Adams fell uncon- 
scious with apoplexy, dying two days 
later without having emerged from his 
coma. A metal plate on the floor marks 
the spot where Adams fell. Oddly 
enough, it is just a few feet away from 
a statue to Jefferson Davis. 

All in all, Statuary Hall is quite a 
room, and the tourists who ask to be 
directed to it know what they are 
about. They are equally well advised 
when they insist on visiting the old 
Supreme Court Chamber. 

This is another semicircular room, 
much smaller than Statuary Hall; 
charming, designed (after the fire of 
1814) like a Greek amphitheater, seem- 
ing oddly intimate for a room that has 
seen sO many great men and so much 
history. From 1819 to 1859 it was the 
Senate Chamber, and after that, for 
seventy-five years, it was the Supreme 
Court Chamber, and when you enter it 
you step entirely out of the present. 

Vice President Aaron Burr sat on the 
rostrum here, in the time before the 
fire, presiding at the impeachment trial 
of Associate Supreme Court Justice 
Samuel Chase, who was accused of 
having been altogether too much a 
**hanging judge” in trials brought under 
the Alien and Sedition Acts, and who 
was acquitted despite Thomas Jeffer- 
son's massive influence. Henry Clay 


sat here, after his stint in the House 
was over, and here he earned the lasting 
enmity of Andrew Jackson (a man who 
prided himself on his enmities) by put- 
ting through a Compromise Tariff Act 
in 1833, after Jackson and John C. 
Calhoun had their head-on collision in 
South Carolina. Clay was one of the 
few senators ever to resign; he quit in 
1842, and made a farewell address that 
brought tears to men’s eyes. 

“I go from this place,”’ Clay told his 
fellow senators, “under the hope that 
we shall, mutually, consign to perpetual 
oblivion whatever personal collisions 
may at any time unfortunately have oc- 
curred between us; and that our recol- 
lections shall dwell in future only on 
those conflicts of mind with mind, those 
intellectual struggles, those noble ex- 
hit .ions of the powers of logic, argu- 
ment and eloquence, honorable to the 
Senate and to the nation, in which each 
has sought and contended for what he 
deemed the best. . . . To these thrilling 
and delightful scenes it will be my 
pleasure and my pride to look back in 
my retirement with unmeasured satis- 
faction. . . . May the most precious 
blessings of Heaven rest upon the whole 
Senate and each member of it, and may 
the labors of every one redound to the 
benefit of the nation and the advance- 
ment of his own fame and renown.” 

In this room, too, John C. Calhoun 
held sway—one of the most difficult 
and able figures in our history. Calhoun 
fought with cold logic in a time when 
most fighting was done by emotion. He 
clashed with Daniel Webster on the 
great issue of whether a state could 
nullify a Federal law, and, as it was 
said, opposed argument to eloquence; 
he selected for his South a ground of 
such high intellectuality that his fol- 
lowers could not sustain themselves 
there, and although—as an admiring 
supporter remarked—‘‘there was no 
relaxation in him,” he spent himself in 
vain fighting against the tide that would 
drive Nullification, states’ rights and 
slavery itself into the discard. By ac- 
cepted modern standards he was wrong, 
but he made a great fighter and a great 
leader, and at the end of his life he tot- 
tered into the Senate Chamber—this 
chamber—wrapped in shawls, poorly 
shaven, too weak to speak, and sat si- 
lently in his chair, his eyes full of fire 
but all the rest of him burned out to 
gray ashes, while a colleague read his 
last speech. He died in 1850, and every- 
thing he fought for was to die just a 
little later, but the Senate was the 
poorer for his leaving. And this little 
room, with its Greek Revival decora- 
tions and its close, oddly informal at- 
mosphere, was Calhoun’s arena. 

Go down the list: the names of the 
men who made the United States Sen- 
ate great in the immense years before 
the Civil War. Here they sat and here 
they spoke, and among them was Dan- 
iel Webster, the man who looked more 
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GRANT MEMORIAL. A Union cavalry 
charge in bronze, part of the huge 
monument to Ulysses S. Grant at the 
foot of Capitol Hill, evokes the fury 
of battle in the Civil War—and, for 
one fallen horseman, the futility. In 
the background rises the great dome 
of the Capitol, crowned with the 
ideal symbol, a statue of Freedom. 
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like a statesman than any statesman 
should be permitted to look—Daniel 
Webster, who lived hard, shifted his 
position when expediency overpowered 
him, and looked out from under bee- 
tling brows with the practiced gesture of 
the actor-turned-orator, to be remem- 
bered ever since as one of the thunder- 
ing spokesmen for the American dream. 
Webster made his famous “Reply to 
Hayne” in this room, and although few 
Americans today remember who Hayne 
was or what he had been talking about, 
Webster answered him in words which 
schoolboys still recite. These walls 
echoed to that voice, saw Webster and 
Calhoun struggle bloodlessly a decade 
before the guns took over. 

There was also Stephen A. Douglas 
of Illinois, undersized and underaged— 
he was only forty-eight when he died, 
in 1861—who here jammed through 
the famous Kansas-Nebraska Act, and 
whose voice, echoing against these fa- 
miliar walls, helped to shape the tur- 
bulent future of the country. Clay, 
Calhoun, Webster, Douglas—this little 
room held giants in its day, and their 
presence here is unmistakable. 

... And they feel it, those fellow- 
Americans of ours who come here, 
stand just inside the doorway, and look 
silently around this shadowed room 
with its classic decorations, It is a quiet 
room, and it remains quiet no matter 
how many visitors stand in it. In this 
room America summoned its best men 
to struggle against fate. They failed in 
their struggle, and in the end men who 
had no part of this room fought the 
thing through to the destruction of 
much that was valuable, but the room 
itself saw all of it and today’s visitor 
can still get the feeling of it. 

The Supreme Court met here, too, 
from 1860 until 1935. Salmon P. Chase 
sat here as presiding justice, not to 
William 
Charles Evans Hughes. The disputed 


mention Howard Taft and 


election of 1876, which might have 
brought on a second Civil War, was 
determined here by the Electoral Com- 
mission, which met, debated, and at 
last gave the Presidency to Rutherford 
B. Hayes by the margin of one electoral 
vote; decisions on the income tax, on 
the exact scope of the 14th Amend- 
ment, on child-labor laws and the Gov- 
ernment’s powers under the NRA, and 
Acts 


seemed of earth-shaking consequence— 


on other which in their day 
all were handed down here by nine men 
in black robes sitting behind a long 
bench in front of dark-red draperies, 
the world and its tumult shut out, noth- 
ing here but the majesty of American 
history. 

The visitors who want to see these 
things want also to see today’s Govern- 
ment at work, and legislators who di- 
rect constituents to Statuary Hall and 
the old Supreme Court Chamber must 
also provide passes to the House and 
Senate galleries. Almost uniformly, the 
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people who get into these galleries and 
watch today’s Congress going about 
its work come away disappointed. The 
business is much less impressive in ac- 
tuality than in retrospect; statesmen 
seldom impress us as statesmen until 
after they have gone to their graves, 
and the actual mechanics of democratic 
government look shoddy, ill-fitted and 
distressingly lacking in dignity. 

One trouble is that few sessions of 
either House or Senate are well at- 
tended. The big jobs are usually done 
off the floor. Men who make speeches— 
and speeches are constantly being 
made—are talking less for their col- 
leagues than they are for the record, 
for the voters back home, or, as a 
phrase-coiner said long ago, for Bun- 
combe County. And ordinarily, they do 
not look very impressive. (Did Webster 
and Calhoun, back in the 1840's, dis- 
appoint people who looked down on 
them frem the galleries, expecting to 
seeegiants with no human frailties?) 
Much of the important business of the 
country is done by overworked men 
who detest the steamy heat of Wash- 
ington’s summer months as much-as 
the lowliest Government secretary does, 
and who are looking ahead to the 
chance to get back home and catch up 
on some sleep. 

Yet if it is dismaying to look down 
from the gallery and see statesmen 
reading newspapers, gossiping together, 
or strolling off to the cloakrooms fora 
smoke while earnest colleagues are orat- 
ing to a few bored listeners, these 
chambers nevertheless have their own 
majesty. Business may not be done 
here as the innocent citizen imagines it, 
but it does get handled, and decisions 
that have shaped world history have 
been taken in these vaulted chambers. 
Czar Reed sat in the House Chamber, 
and after him Czar Cannon, and after 
both of them less czarlike Speakers. 
Reed was a salty character, and some 
of his remarks have been remembered. 
A pompous representative once in de- 
bate quoted and took to himself Henry 
Clay’s famous remark: “I would rather 
be right than be President.”” Reed looked 
down from the rostrum and said coldly: 
“The gentleman need not worry—he'll 
never be either.”’ It was Reed, too, who 
replied to criticism that came upon him 
because a Congress he ran had, for the 
first time in American history, passed 
appropriation bills totaling a billion 
dollars, by saying casually: ““Well, this 
is a billion-dollar country.” 

Thaddeus Stevens once ran things 
here, a fantastic mixture of idealism, 
burning desire for revenge, and bleak 
cynicism. (Entering the chamber once 
as two men finished a debate, he asked 
a member who they were, and was told, 
“Just a couple of damned rascals.” 
Stevens nodded, then said: “Yes, but 
which one is our damned rascal?) This 
chamber saw the evils of Crédit Mo- 
bilier, that fantastic construction com- 
pany organized by the promoters of the 


Union Pacific Railroad to milk every 
conceivable dollar of profit out of that 
road’s construction; shares in its stock 
were distributed to various influential 
congressmen so that the affairs of the 
company might be properly protected, 
and a gaudy time some of these gentle- 
men had, trying to explain the purity of 
their motives, when the whole business 
finally came to light. In this chamber 
took place the famous revolt that un- 
seated Czar Cannon and restored 
democracy in Corigress; the votes that 
twice sent America to war with Ger- 
many were recorded here, and the clerk 
who drones out the names on the roll 
calls has listened to yeas and nays on 
matters of permanent importance. 

There is more dignity in the Senate 
Chamber; more dignity, and usually 
less action, since in the House there is 
always at least a corporal’s guard in at- 
tendance, while senators have been 
known to speak in eloquent periods to 
an all but empty chamber. Yet the 
weight of the past lies here, too, and it 
is hard to sit through even the dullest 
session without reflecting that the Sen- 
ate has fully earned its title of the 
world’s greatest deliberative body. Not 
all its deliberations have been carried 
on in complete quiet and dignity. 
Here Sen. Charles Sumner of Massa- 
chusetts was caned into insensibility, 
for harsh words too hotly spoken in a 
debate on slavery; here, too, in the 
same pre-Civil War era, Sen. Ben Wade 
of Ohio laid two pistols on his desk and 
glared around the room in ugly de- 
fiance, warning that he would have his 
say no matter who might object; and, 
for contrast, Sen. Jefferson Davis stood 
here and spoke his farewell to the Sen- 
ate on the eve of the Civil War, asking 
tolerance of all whom his own hot 
words might have wounded, bringing 
himself and his hearers to a shrouded 
silence as he pronounced his valedic- 
tory over what he believed might be 
the last meeting of the Senate of an un- 
divided republic. In this room Pres. 
Andrew Johnson was tried (and, by a 
single vote, acquitted) in the one im- 
peachment process ever brought against 
an American President. The elder 
LaFollette fought here to prevent 
American involvement in the first 
World War, George Norris brought the 
dream of TVA to reality, and Sen. 
Huey P. Long spoke for more than 
fifteen hours without a break, fili- 
bustering against a bill to extend the 
NRA Act. 

The visitor who goes from the House 
Chamber to the Senate Chamber must, 
almost of necessity, pass through the 
great rotunda of the Capitol—the cen- 
tral room, the entrance hall as it might 
be called, into which one comes from 
the central portico. This is the nonutil- 
itarian sort of room that seems to be 
necessary in monumental buildings, 
and it would hardly be worth speaking 
about except that in some illogical way 
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JEFFERSON MEMORIAL. The author 
of the Declaration and third Presi- 
dent of the United States stands in 
his gracious monument in the capital, 
silhouetted within a circular peri- 
style of Ionic columns. The $3,000,- 
000 structure is a worthy tribute by 
the nation to one of its greatest 
patriots, who swore a ringing oath 
of “eternal hostility against every 
form of tyranny over the mind of man.” 
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it does seem to express—more, perhaps, 
than any other room in Washington— 
the power and the grandeur of the 
American republic. It does not make 
its impression all at once, although it is 
a spectacular chamber, ninety-six feet 
wide, with the immense Capitol dome 
rising more than 180 feet above the 
floor; it is a room to stand in, a room 
for the contemplative glance, a room 
where the visitor needs to relax and let 
the general feeling of the American 
Capitol make its imprint on him, 

It must be said that not many people 
seem to be relaxing here. There are 
many guides in the Capitol, and at all 
hours of the day these are conducting 
groups of forty or fifty tourists about 
the building; they herd their flocks 
through this echoing immensity of a 
room, invite craned-neck attention to 
the ponderous dome above, identify 
the elaborate paintings which hang on 
the walls below the dome, and then 
hurry everyone off for the next point of 
interest, Single individuals—lone visi- 
tors, clerks and assistants, newspaper- 
men bound from one press gallery to 
another, detached tourists anxiously 
hunting for the main covey—hurry 
across it without giving anything a sec- 
ond glance. There is a great deal of 
moving around, and not much in the 
way of motionless contemplation, 

But the room is worth it; for sud- 
denly, without realizing that you are 
doing anything of the kind, you begin 
to see, in the clouded twilight under 
that echoing dome, something essen- 
tial about the people who built this 
building in the first place and who to- 
day support and defend it. This is the 
central hall of the building where, for 
better or for worse, the American spirit 
expresses its will. Now and again the 
spirit is mistaken, and at times its 
method of expression is ill-advised 
but here the thing is done, under this 
dome the men who speak for America 
have their say, this building is the sym- 
bol of the people’s government, the 
embodiment of a belief about the dig- 
nity and rights and freedoms of man. 
Not built as a shrine, it has become 
one; at night, seen from beneath the 
trees to the east, the floodlights make 
the white dome a shining beacon, anex- 
pression of something finally inexpres- 
sible, a thing to be lived up to. Congress 
reflects us faithfully, at our heedless 
worst and, now and again, at our daz- 
zling best. The dome tries to say it, and 
it does not do too badly at it. 

There have been moments of hushed 
and melancholy splendor in this ro- 
tunda, Here lay the body of Abraham 
Lincoln, with sunburned soldiers in 
blue for guard of honor, after Booth’s 
bullet brought his career to a close. 
Here also lay the bodies of the Un- 
known Soldiers of the World Wars, 
with thousands passing through in 
silence to share in the mystery of their 
transfiguration, Presidents Garfield and 
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McKinley, Harding and Taft and 
Franklin Roosevelt lay in state here, 
and Admiral Dewey and General 
Pershing—and, for contrast, one for- 
eigner, Pierre L’Enfant, the Frenchman 
who designed the capital city itself. 
Much that America has believed in, 
has fought for and has mourned over 
has been in this room, with dim light 
dropping in long shafts from the win- 
dows far overhead, rifle barrels gleam- 
ing in the dusk, The memories endure, 
and they are moving. 

Some of the things that have hap- 
pened under the shadow of the Capitol 
dome are of recent memory, a reminder 
that we ourselves make history even 
while we read it. Go to the Senate Of- 
fice Building—the old Senate Office 
Building, it is now, because they have 
built a new one to handle the over- 
flow—and climb a flight of marble 
stairs to the big caucus room, an enor- 
mous chamber, its ceiling lifted two 
stories high, a dais running across one 
end. In this room many meetings have 
been held; among them, the meetings 
of what we now know as the McCarthy 
looked 
down on men who, for one reason or 
had either defied the faith 
they were born into or had managed 
their lives so ineptly that they seemed 
to have defied it. Men were exposed 


Committee, where senators 


another, 


and ruined, or ran into ill-luck and 
were broken through little fault of 
their own, in this echoing chamber. 
Among them, 
McCarthy 
upon the sharp prongs of a New Eng- 
land lawyer, Joseph Welch, and who 


was Senator 
himself, who at last ran 


finally, 


sat in this room, after the crowds had 
left, crying out to intimates: “What did 
I do wrong?” 

Part of the majesty of Washington, 
as a matter of fact, comes from the 
realization that it speaks about both 
the past and the present in one voice. 
Avenue is the 
complex building which houses, among 
other things, the Department of Labor. 
In this building there is a fancy audi- 
torium in which, in the fall of 1940, 
after Congress had passed the first 
peacetime Draft Act in American his- 
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tory, some hundreds of citizens gath- 
ered to watch the first drawing of num- 
bers. Secretary of War Henry L. Stim- 
son, properly blindfolded, drew a cap- 
sule from a glass jar, someone read a 
number aloud—and from the audience 
came a scream: a woman, whose name 
nobody bothered to get, who recog- 
nized the number as the one her own 
son had drawn. 

Down the avenue, too, is the great 
Mall, with the Lincoln Memorial at 
the end of it, where a woman named 
Marian Anderson stood one day and 
sang songs for a huge multitude: a 
woman who was not permitted to sing 
in Washington's traditional music hall, 
the hall maintained by the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, because 
her skin was black— Marian Anderson, 


who sang the argument that did not 
need to be put into words, and whose 
appearance here stood for a new ful- 
fillment of the best her fellow country- 
men have dreamed. 

The Capitol Building itself is chang- 
ing. It is a noble building but it was 
built in the old monumental style—a 
magnificent facade, with its interior 
poorly arranged for human use. Within 
the past year Congress has decreed that 
the east front of this building should be 
moved eastward by about thirty feet, 
to allow more room inside for working 
people. Lovers of tradition and of the 
past have objected bitterly, to no avail; 
whatever the architectural effect may 
be, the Capitol is expanding, and the 
day-to-day work of handling the affairs 
of the republic can go on a little more 
smoothly hereafter. 

From Capitol Hill to the White 
House and the executive offices along 
Pennsylvania Avenue is a little more 
than a mile. Every President since 
Thomas Jefferson has gone along this 
mile to take the oath of office at the 
Capitol. The Avenue has changed, the 
nondescript buildings that once flanked 
it are gone, and sight-seeing buses roll 
along day after day, tireless guides re- 
citing their patter about points of in- 
terest along the way. There are plenty 
of these—the great National Gallery, 
the massed buildings of the Federal 
Triangle, the National Archives, straight 
ahead the classic fagade of the Treasury 
Building. The picture the Avenue pre- 
sents is much changed from a genera- 
tion or so ago. But the sense of living 
history still rests upon it. 

Many soldiers have used this Avenue. 
In 1861, when the city lay defenseless 
and no one could be sure that Con- 
federate troops would not move in at 
any moment, the crack New York 
Seventh Regiment hurried in and 
paraded gaily down the length of 
Pennsylvania Avenue. Other regiments 
came later, scores of them, tramping 
along this street, flags afloat and bands 
playing; and processions of laden am- 
bulances jolted along here, too, carry- 
ing the human debris from dreadful 
battlefields to the Washington hos- 
pitals. At the Seventh Street corner one 
can recall another procession that eased 
tension in the early summer of 1864, 
when Jubal Early’s Confederate army 
was out in Silver Spring, seemingly 
ready to capture the capital and win the 
war. The 6th Corps, crack combat out- 
fit from the Army of the Potomac, 
came up from the Virginia peninsula in 
the nick of time and tramped out the 
Seventh Street road to bar the way— 
lean, sun-browned soldiers in stained 
uniforms, who displayed a strong tend- 
ency to break ranks and run into saloons 
for refreshment as they marched to 
battle. Follow this road far enough, 
by the way, and you will come to the 
reconstructed fragment of Fort Stevens, 
where the shooting took place and 
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STATUARY HALL. In the domed hall 
that once echoed with House of Rep- 
resentatives debates, statues now 
stand in a silent ring. All depict 
citizens chosen by their states for this 
honored spot, among them the two 
19th Century figures in the fore- 
ground—Frances Willard, of Illinois, 
president of the World’s Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, and 
Dr. John Gorrie, of Florida, who in- 
vented a mechanical refrigerator. To- 
day some of the onetime notables 
carry more weight in effigy than they 
did in life; originally each state was 
allowed two statues, but now the floor 
of the hall cannot support them all. 
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where Lincoln himself, top hat and all, 
stood on the parapet to watch; stood 
there until Gen. Horatio G. Wright 
had to order him down to safety. 

Long ago there was a railroad sta- 
tion, at about the spot where the Na- 
tional Gallery now stands. No reminder 
of it remains, but it is worth a thought; 
for in it, on a summer day in 1881, 
Pres. James A. Garfield was shot by a 
disappointed office seeker 

Coming down the Avenue toward the 
White House, it is well to turn north on 
10th Street and see what is left of Ford’s 
Theater. From the outside, this build- 
ing looks very much as it did in 1865, 
when Lincoln was assassinated, Inside 
it is very different, for only the outer 
shell is still standing; stage, galleries 
and all have long since gone, but on the 
floor have been painted the outlines of 
stage and boxes, and no great effort of 
the imagination is needed to re-create 
the moment when John Wilkes Booth 
vaulted down to the stage, flourishing 
his dagger and shouting hysterical defi- 
ance before he hobbled off to begin his 
flight into infamy. Across the street is 
the little house where Lincoln was car- 
ried to die; and in the street between 
house and theater hundreds of citizens 
waited silently, in bleak misery, for the 
final word from the death chamber. 
This was the blackest night in Amer- 
ican history 

Many points along the Avenue com- 
pete for attention. The vast mass of 
Government buildings is impressive; 
here is the machinery of government, 
ponderous, almost incomprehensibly 
intricate, doing the innumerable things 
that have to be done in a country of 
vast size, wealth and power: Internal 
Revenue Bureau, Post Office Depart- 
ment, Department of Justice, Depart- 
ment of Labor, Department of Com- 
merce, and so on, housed in immense 
buildings which were outgrown almost 
before they were finished. Thousands 
of Americans stop at the Justice De- 
partment Building, to see the display of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation— 
that cold and efficient agency that pro- 
tects Americans from gangsters and 
swindlers and foreign agents with ruth- 
less and effective zeal, and whose enor- 
mous growth during the past generation 
testifies to the fact that the free-and- 
easy America of an earlier day has 
finally come of age 

The White House, of course, is the 
magnet that pulls one along the Avenue. 
It is no longer the visitors’ stamping 
ground; the President is no longer com- 
pelled to set aside certain hours every 
week to allow citizens to shake him by 
the hand, Lincoln shook so many hands 
just before he signed the Emancipation 
Proclamation that even his tireless mus- 
cles grew numb, and he feared that his 
almost disabled right hand would put a 
shaky signature on that famous paper. 
He recovered in time, and the signature 
is as firm as any. But even now a great 
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many visitors can get a brief look at 
the White House, if not at the President 
himself. Every morning of the week 
(Sundays, Mondays and holidays ex- 
cepted) a group of thirty-five or forty is 
taken on a brief tour, the lucky ones be- 
ing selected on recommendation of a 
Government official—a senator, for in- 
stance. They do not meet the President, 
but at least they see the house where he 
lives. Anyone who plans to do this had 
better apply weeks in advance, for the 
list is limited and is made up far ahead 
of time. Besides, on the same five morn- 
ings each week, the White House gates 
swing open at ten o’clock and stay open 
till noon, and anyone can walk through 
without a pass. 

But no one needs to go into the 
White House to catch its historic flavor. 
This building—modest enough as pal- 
aces go—quietly but effectively domi- 
nates the whole city, and a bench in 
Lafayette Square, just across the street, 
offers an excellent place to meditate 
upon that strangest of all American in- 
stitutions, the Presidency. If the Ro- 
tunda of the Capitol catches something 
of the American’s inborn faith in the 
processes of democratic government, so 
too the White House speaks for a 
mighty intangible. From the beginning 
we have believed that a fellow citizen, 
chosen by ourselves, given enormous 
powers but always answerable to the 
electorate, would do everything for us 
that emperors, prime ministers and dic- 
tators could do for other peoples, and 
do it better—a tremendous affirmation 
of faith, And the cool white building in 
the classical style, set about with green 
lawn and great trees, protected by a 
wrought-iron fence, guarded efficiently 
but unobtrusively without any parade 
of glittering uniforms or bayonets, ex- 
presses this faith 

We expect a great deal of our Presi- 
dents. They have to be political leaders, 
administrators, military commanders— 
the President's title of commander in 
chief of all the armed forces is no 
empty, pro forma designation, and am- 
bitious generals on occasion have had 
the fact demonstrated to them—and on 
top of all of this, we expect them, at 
crucial moments, to feel, to respond to 
and finally to express the deepest yearn- 
ings of the American people. And this 
from a man who usually comes up the 
workaday paths of politics and who 
may owe his very presence in the 
White House to his skill asa politician. 

The fantastic thing about this ar- 
rangement is that it works. Not invari- 
ably; no human institution is foolproof, 
and a man does not automatically be- 
come a superman just by sleeping and 
eating in the White House. Still, that 
building does something to its tenants. 

Lean back on that park bench and 
take a long, long look at the white man- 
sion across the way. It is the most re- 
markable building in America. 

Its history is by turns homely and 
dramatic. Abigail Adams, in the years 


before the fire (this building, like the 
Capitol, was put to the torch in 1814 by 
the invading British army), hung the 
family washing in the East Room, and 
Thomas Jefferson kept bear cubs on the 
lawn, brought back from the West by 
Meriwether Lewis. Lincoln’s children 
played at soldiers here, condemned a 
doll to be shot as a spy, then went to 
the President’s office and got him to 
write out a formal pardon. Robert E. 
Lee came here to talk to President 
Grant, seeking aid for a railroad-build- 
ing project in the valley of Virginia, and 
showed no amusement when Grant re- 
marked that he and Lee had had a good 
deal more to do with destroying rail- 
roads than with building them. Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes refused to serve wines at 
state dinners, amd never did find out 
that some of his guests armed them- 
selves for such occasions by bringing 
brandied oranges for their refreshment. 
Theodore Roosevelt sparred with pro- 
fessional boxers, put his Cabinet to toss- 
ing a medicine ball, and lived the 
strenuous life in the White House as well 
as out of it. And tough Andrew Jackson 
sat in a White House chair while a sur- 
geon cut from his shoulder a pistol ball 
put there in a duel with Sen. Thomas 
Hart Benton twenty years earlier. At 
the time of the operation, Jackson and 
Benton had become close friends, and 
Jackson sent the bullet to Benton as a 
keepsake. Benton promptly returned it, 
remarking that after twenty years’ pos- 
session the President had clear title to it. 

One of the things you may think 
about, as you look at the noncommittal 
facade of the President’s house, is the 
people who might have lived there and 
did not. There were quite a few, down 
through the years, and they set you 
thinking. There was Henry Clay, for 
instance, who was qualified for it if a 
man ever was, who was the principal 
spokesman for the Whig Party at a 
time when the Whigs could count on 
electing a President every now and then, 
and who never could persuade his party 
to nominate him in a year when nomi- 
nation might mean election. There was 
also Robert A. Taft, who was in pre- 
cisely the same position in respect to 
the Republican Party in the years after 
World War II, and who somehow never 
managed to get into the White House 
as President. Clay and Taft—two of the 
greatest might-have-beens in American 
history, men who deserved better of 
their Parties than their Parties ever gave 
them. 

Not all of the White House story is 
ancient history. The present occupant 
has his own niche in the American 
story. Like all the rest, Dwight Eisen- 
hower has had good fortune and bad. 
Newspapermen have waited breath- 
lessly in the White House press room 
for the latest word from his office; 
for the latest word, too, from his sick- 
room, at a time when it appeared 
that the popular chosen leader of the 

Continued on Page 191 


JACKSON MONUMENT. Andrew Jack- 
son doffs his hat in Lafayette Square, 
controlling his horse as handily as 
he subdued the British at New Or- 
leans; the bronze in his statue came 


from cannon he captured in the War 


of 1812. In the background, across 
Pennsylvania Avenue, the Wash- 
ington Monument glows in the twi- 
light sky, and the White House 
prepares for a social or a fate- 


ful or a quiet family evening, its 


Porch 


PHOTOGRAPH BY ARNOLD NEWMAN 


North reassuringly alight. 
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HOW TL TOOK 


I went to Doctor Buchinger’s Clinic in Uberlingen 


@ Every year in the month of August, John 
Ringling North and I meet at the Hotel Vier 
Jahreszeiten, and from there we go forth to 
taste the brews of Munich. 

Phese are the beers of the ancient breweries, 
which make Léwenbriu, Spatenbriu, Franzis- 
kaner, Paulaner and many others equally im- 
portant. All are served in tall, heavy mugs at 
the right temperature and are so easily drink- 
able that you are surprised your vessel has to 
be refilled so soon. With these brews we eat 
the native food, which is enough to make any 
gourmet strangle on his napkin, throw his 
plate on the floor in disgust and cross our 
names off the sacred lists. The menus of the 
bourgeois places we visit are greasy and, in 
the twilight of the beerhall interior, hard to 
read. Usually one asks the waitress—who is 
not addressed as “Frdulein” but respectfully 
as “Frau,” and by her proper name—what 
there is to eat. 

The best cooking and service of this type 
are found at a place next to the Frauenkirche, 
called Das Niirnberger Bratwurstgléckl—the 
Nuremberg Sausage Bell. This place seats 
about a hundred people, is filled from 11 A.M. 
to late at night, and everything is served in a 
hushed atmosphere (no one speaks loudly 
here unless he’s a foreigner or a Prussian, 
which in Bavaria is considered worse), and the 
beer is treated with loving care. 

In a kitchen that looks like a cuckoo clock— 
old Munich’s wood-paneled interior—the 
cooking is done over a large, open charcoal 
roaster. They have wonderful bread, a kind of 
sourdough, and peasant loaves and Laugen 
Pretzel, a salty twist which is delicious. 

Cn the menu appears a surrealist poem that 
makes no sense at all but somehow belongs 
here. It’s written in archaic German: 


Steckk an die Schweinen braten 
Dazu die Hiiner jung ! 

Darauf mag uns geraten 

Ein frischer, freier trunk. 


I will not attempt to translate—it’s impos- 
sible. It’s like one of those subliminal images 
flashed on movie screens—you don’t see it, 
but it makes you suddenly go to a fountain 
and deposit a dime for a drink. This verse, 
somehow, enlivens your appetite. 

| am very happy here, I was taken to this 
place years ago when I was a small boy. | sat 
on the same hard chairs, and at the table are 
the same people of my childhood; they say, 
“Guten Appetit.” They are Munich citizens of 
the old school, 


on the Bodensee, where Schweinsbraten mit Knédl, 


You sit down wherever you can find an 
empty chair. There is a Stammtisch for the 
regulars, but to be entitled to a seat there you 
must come year in and year out. Johnny and I 
sit with Frau Schlemmer, who says: “Ja san 
Sie wieder da—ja Griiss eahne Gott,” which 
is Bavarian for hello. There is Ochsenfleisch 
mit Gemiise—boiled beef with kohlrabi—ex- 
cellent; it costs sixty cents, U.S. There 
is Schweinsbraten (not Schweinebraten) with 
Knédl, also sixty cents—a superb roast pig 
with very tender dumplings, and many other 
dishes. But we eat the bratwiirst with sauer- 
kraut at thirty cents for four. The bratwiirst 
which comes on a pewter plate has a bit of 
kraut under it such as you get nowhere else 
in the world. The sausages are the size of a 
lady’s little finger, and for them I will gladly 
trade at any time the very best caviar and the 
most costly pdté de foie gras. This is a sau-. 
sage from heaven. It never lets you down, sum- 
mer or winter, year after year—it is always a 
delight. In vain I have tried for two decades 
to get the recipes for this. sausage-and-sauer- 
kraut, but they are better kept tha ow 
atomic secrets. 

When staying in Munich, you take on 
Munich character; that is, you talk only 
about important things, like beer, or food. 
And this is how Johnny and I sat, eating and 
drinking beer. Munich was celebrating its 
eight-hundredth year of existence. The city was 
filled with flags, brass bands played every- 
where, and a special anniversary brew was 
made. We had had our third plate of sausages 
and the fourth beer when someone sat down 
at the table—“Griiss Gott”—and unfolded a 
paper. We saw a headline which said that 
Voroshilov had declared that he expected to 
live two hundred years. Johnny stopped pick- 
ing his teeth as he read this. 

“I’ve just been thinking,” he said, pointing 
at the headline with his toothpick, “that when 
Munich celebrates its one-thousandth anni- 
versary, this place will still be here—these 
sausages and this beer bur neither you nor I 
nor our children will be here. It makes me 
very sad.” 

I said: “‘Well, maybe the Russians will in- 
vent something so that we'll still be here. Life 
is too short . . . we’re almost gone and we 
haven't started . . . really.” 

A Munich citizen overheard me. “Yes,” he 
said. “Take me, I am a doctor. You're almost 
forty before you become a doctor—and then 
it’s nearly over. Do you mind my asking how 
old you are?” 


Léwenbriu and cigars are verboten 


“T’m sixty.” 

“Oh, you’re just a kid—I’m seventy-five,” 
said the doctor. “But every year it goes 
quicker—well, Griiss Gott.” 

“] have a chance,” said Johnny, “to get old. 
Maybe a hundred or so, because | at least take 
care of myself. But you ——” 

“But I what?” 

“Well, I’ve known you for—how many 
years? Ten at least. Did you ever do any- 
thing?” 

“Anything for what?” 

“Well, to get in condition—to keep fit?” 

I liked that. I have never seen Johnny except 
in restaurants surrounded with bottles and 
platters and bowls. He has to put down a fork 
or spoon or glass to shake hands with you, 
and his conversation is always about his last 
seven-course meal, 

“And you,” I finally said, “what do you do 
except eat and drink?” 

He looked up in surprise and said, putting 
down his fork, “Don’t you know? Haven’t I 
told you about Doctor Buchinger’s Clinic in 
Uberlingen on the Bodensee? I go there every 
year for a month, and come out like a new- 
born baby. I lost eighteen pounds last time— 
didn’t I ever tell you about this?” He turned 
and asked Frau Schlemmer to bring us each 
another mug of beer. “I’m going there in ten 
days. Why don’t you come with me? Now 
listen to me: Consider your car—you have the 
oil changed, don’t you? You have the engine 
overhauled once in a while, don’t you? You 
look after it—well, your body is the same.” I 
never heard Johnny talk so much about any- 
thing—including his circus. “‘Our lions, tigers, 
monkeys, elephants,” he went on, “they have 
one fasting day a week—and they’re on a diet 
the rest of the time. They stay fit. 

“Logic, logic, logic—it makes sense. Don’t 
put it off. Doctor Buchinger’s is famous—it’s 
full all the time, but I'll get you in. Wait a 
minute.” He got up and telephoned to Uber- 
lingen on the Bodensee. The call was delayed. 
People in this beer hall seldom ever telephone, 
especially long distance. Nobody is ever paged 
at his table. The place was upset and people 
were looking at us with displeasure; we were 
disturbing the Gemiitlichkeit of the Bratwurst- 
glicki. Finally the call came through: The 
Clinic am Bodensee said that they would be 
happy to have me, but I had to come right 
away. 

““Jah—are you sick?” asked Frau Schlem- 
mer. 

* Nein,” I said. 








THE CURE 


by Ludwig Bemelmans 


Johnny explained, “He’s going for an 
Entschlackungskur.” Entschlackung is, as are 
most German words, very apt. It means clean- 
ing out a stopped-up grease trap. 

**Ach—you poor man,” said Frau Schlem- 
mer. “You better eat another plate of sau- 
sages.” 

“Yes,” said Johnny, “you better. Because 
you won’t get anything like them at Doctor 
Buchinger’s.” 

“What do you get?” 

“Nothing—you fast—like a hermit. A little 
fruit the first day, then a cup of tea a day— 
not real tea, herb tea. Doctor Buchinger 
plants it himself.” 











the waitress what you had and she makes out 
the bill. She has about twenty guests to serve 
and she can’t remember everything, yet no- 
body ever cheats. Frau Schlemmer took a 
pencil stub from the bun of hair at the back 
of her head and a small pad from her bag. 
These bags are peculiar to Munich waitresses. 
They are stout leather portemonnaies sus- 
pended from the waist by a chain. Moistening 
the end of her pencil, Frau Schlemmer said: 
“Now then what did we have?” 

I said, “Five plates of Wiirstl for me and 
five for him.” 

“Ten times one mark, fifty pfennige makes 
fifteen marks. How many bread?” 

















At Doctor Buchinger’s Clinic: herb tea, vegetable brew, hot-water bottles, liverpacks. 


The waitress said, “But why? You are not 
fat, either of you.” 

“Well, we’re not fat in Munich, but in 
America we are. Besides, it’s the Entschlackung. 
Bring me also a plate of sausages, Frau 
Schlemmer,” said Johnny, and as we stowed 
our portions away he added, “You know 
that’s the beauty of this—now we can eat as 
much as we want. It all comes off, you’ll not 
know yourself, you feel like jumping over 
horses when you leave Doctor Buchinger’s. 
You'll be a young mountain goat, born anew. 
Frau Schlemmer, the bill, please.” 

I said, “No, you have done so much for me; 
let me have this one.” In these places you tell 


“Three for me and two for Johnny.” 

“How many beers?” 

“Four seidels each.” 

“Makes eight times seventy-five pfennigs— 
Fiinf mal acht ist vierzig, carry four ——” 
Seven times eight was always a very difficult 
problem for me in school in Bavaria but Frau 
Schlemmer had a calculating machine for a 
head, and instantly pronounced: “sechs mark 
achtzig—is altogether—twenty-two marks, ten 
per cent service, makes twenty-four marks and 
two pfennige. Danke vielmals, danke sehr. Auf 
Wiedersehen. Come soon again—Griiss Gott!” 

“T told them,” said Johnny, “‘you would be 
in Uberlingen tomorrow evening. No use 





rushing there, which gives us a chance for a 
last memorial meal tomorrow before you 
drive off. Now we can go to the Platz! and 
have a little Spaten Brew Special. It doesn’t 
matter now; it all comes off in Uberlingen.”’ 

We drank to the health of Herr Doctor 
Buchinger, tried a few liters of the most mar- 
velous of this year’s Stark beer and went back 
to the Hotel Vier Jahreszeiten. 

The next day I packed. But before I drove 
off to the Bodensee, which is part Swiss, 
Austrian and German, and known also as 
Lake Constance, we went to another famous 
place with the same quality of food, atmos- 
phere and prices, where they put on your 
table a small barre! of beer, which you can 
tap yourself. There we each ate a Kalhbshaxe— 
leg of veal—with pan-browned potatoes. For 
dessert, radishes and cheese. Here, too, the 
beer was magnificent. At last we clinked glasses 
auf Wiedersehen. Johnny paid, shook my hand, 
and I drove off alone, in the mood in which 
one goes to perform a serious duty such as 
assisting at the funeral of a dear friend. 

The road from Munich to Uberlingen is 
four hours’ easy driving through pleasant 
landscape, with mountains to the left and 
rolling cattle land to the right. This is the 
direct way and as I intended to go. But as the 
reality of things became clear to me—the 
absolute regimen (Johnny had told me no ci- 
gars, no drinking—on your honor)—I thought 
it would be good if I arrived late and had a 
last meal somewhere en route. 

The pine scent of the Alps and the moun- 
tain breezes that fan the waters of the Bodensee 
are always good for an appetite. There is an 
inn above the village of Sipplingen—a Gasthof 
called Haldenhof—with a wide view over the 
lake. Its specialty, as in Munich, is the sim- 
plest and best—homemade black bread, peas- 
ant bacon and those things are called Bauern- 
speck und selbstgebackenes Brot, \t’s eaten out 
on the terrace high above the lake, under 
spreading linden trees overlooking the ancient 
ruin of Hohenfels, where seven hundred years 
ago a local troubadour (Minnesinger) praised 
the local wine. Chickens run about, sit on the 
chairs and on unoccupied tables. The wine is 
not a Montrachet to be sure; but it is good- 
and even better when wine is about to be 
taken away from you. Altogether the clouds, 
which are like immense white bolsters, drift 
in the direction of Uberlingen. Yes, there is a 
telephone, and I put in a call to Doctor 
Buchinger’s sanatorium. The operator who 


tries to get me Continued on Page 114 
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This old gun emplacement, overlooking Lake Champlain near Crown 
\ / A | : \ ) Point, was last fired in battle during the Revolutionary War. 


bv Carl Carmer 
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@ In the summer of 1916 at Plattsburg’s Civilian Officers’ Training 
Camp I was a timorous sentry on my first tour of guard duty one 
shivery dawn before the sun’s rising. Below me, slatelike and ripple- 
less, lay Lake Champlain and above the upslanting fringe of trees on 
its far shore there was a blaze in the sky as if a Vermont barn was 
burning. The patch of crimson spread swiftly and soon silhouetted 
three giant forms, black and hooded, that stood like blanketed Indians 
against the horizon. Even after the sun rolled above the flaming 
clouds, the towering trio stood lightless, but an hour after I was 
relieved of duty, I looked across glinting waters toward rounded 
mountains splotched with a garish green. 

Twenty years would pass before | would visit among those hills 
and, looking back from the lake’s eastern edge, catch glimpses of 
other mountains, notching the western sky. Standing on the jagged 
rocks of Oakledge—a quiet Burlington resort—I could see on a 
clear day the “uphisted”’ lands, as natives call them, the craggy Adi- ‘ é ; 
rondacks rising i the “Dark Country’’—their slopes clothed ina suey ee teen @ we ned unearned weg rey oe ae 
hemlock green so deep it is almost black. The sun was well up then, ay Cen, eee ee ae er See 
but even as | looked the high-tossed rocky peaks faded—like visions 
that had come and gone as if summoned by a secret incantation. 

From a plane bound south from Montreal some years ago I was 
able to see at last the whole panorama of the Champlain Country— 
the Richelieu River, north-running outlet to the narrow, one-hundred- 
and-seven-mile-long blue lake, the narrows at its southern end which 
connect it with smaller Lake George, and far beyond, the rippling 
bright current of the Hudson moving southwest toward the wide, deep 
channel that guides it to the Atlantic. 

History can be absorbed sometimes in a moment and by a glance— 
and no one with an inkling of the American past could fail to see why 
the French believed the waterways of the St. Lawrence River and of 
Lake Champlain would lead them to dominance of the eastern sea- 
board, why the Dutch and the British decided to oppose them by 
pushing straight up the line of the Hudson, and finally why the British 
during the American Revolution saw this great north-south aisle as a 
water barrier, control of which would prevent the rebels of New 
England from supporting their comrades to the west and south. 

Champlain lies south-to-north along the western side of Vermont 
in the shape of a slim, gently belling clarinet. At its thin throat (on the 
New York side) is Whitehall and here on a barn, once the shelter of 
mules that towed the canal boats of Champlain Canal, you may behold 
a sign reading “The Liberty Eatery” which should in no way deter a 
gourmet from entering. Continued on Page 69 


Great elms arch over University of Vermont campus at Burlington; 
school was founded in 1791, now has almost 3200 students. 
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Obadiah Allen, dressed as his ancestor, Ethan Allen, commands a 
group of “Green Mountain Boys” again at Fort Ticonderoga. 


The trophy room of Samuel B. Webb at Shelburne displays the huge 
brown bear killed by Mrs. Webb along with 100 other specimens. 
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Dunbar W. Bostwick and prize trotter, Chris Spencer, at Bostwick Farms 
‘1 Shelburne. The Adirondacks loom in the background. 
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Mrs. J. Watson Webb sits in the general store that is part of 
the oldtime Vermont village she has restored at Shelburne. 


v 
Grassy Bay on the lake’s east shore is a favorite spot for picnics. 
Twins Constance and Kathryn McNerney arrive by buggy. 


Members of the Basin Harbor Club at Vergennes, whose clubhouse 


and cottages line the lake, watch the water sports 
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Flanked by a lighthouse built in 1871 and a 1914 locomotive is the steamer 
Ticonderoga, last sidewheel passenger packet of her kind, at her final “port,” the 
Shelburne Museum, close to the lake she traveled for almost half a century. 
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Continued from Page 66 Follow the 
water north to Ticonderoga where Mount 
Defiance stares across the narrows to- 
ward Mount Independence. Already this 
lake will have made its individuality 
clear. It has no concentration of hotels, 
restorations, motels, camps, frozen cus- 
tard drive-ins, hot-dog stands, such as 
maddens motorists passing through the 
town of Lake George, nor are its banks 
crowded with resorts and estates that 
shoulder each other. Champlain is qui- 
eter, lonelier, more open. It is dotted by 
dozens of rocky little islands which have 
no official listing—though some go by 
many different names, conferred by resi- 
dents of various sections of the lake 
shore. 

Once luxury hotels stood among clus- 
ters of out-buildings—boathouses, sum- 
mer houses, belvederes—on these banks. 
Most of them have disappeared and 
more popular now are hotels consisting 
of a low main building (dining hall and 
living room), circled by family-unit cab- 
ins, with basketball and tennis courts, 
golf courses, docks and canoe shelters 
nearby. Life in these functional buildings 
through the years has become simpler, 
more wholesome, more comfortable. Re- 
sort existence on Lake Champlain now 
resembles camp living more than the 
dressy, overfed, concert-ridden formality 
of early 20th Century hotels. A number 
of the less ostentatious hostelries, how- 
ever, have endeared themselves to suc- 
ceeding generations and are now receiv- 
ing the adult grandchildren of earlier pa- 
trons. At Basin Harbor, still reserved, 
still accustomed to polite behavior, a 
member of long ago can tell the names of 
some of the youngsters by the familiar 
features of their ancestors. 

Farther down the lake (and remember 
this water is flowing north, hence “down” 
is “up” on the map) lies Charlotte on the 
eastern shore where high Mount Philo 
gives breathtaking views of higher Ad- 
irondacks in the western sky. Beyond the 
hill city of Burlington, the many-win- 
dowed factories of Winooski catch the 
sun and the splashing river of the same 
name loses itself in the lake’s deeper 
water. 

Champlain widens here, and there are 
a series of small bays on either side 
North of these the lake is split by three 
island areas—South Hero and North 
Hero (named for the Allen brothers, 


Ethan and Ira) and between them, Grand 
Isle—from which the spires and towers 
of Plattsburg, rising from green trees, 
make distant patterns. The lake flows on 
past Highgate Springs in an eastern fork, 
where at a picturesque inn, the Tyler 
Place, visitors may muse upon the old- 
time splendors of this early watering- 
place. The waters roll by Rouses Point to 
the west and beyond the border is French 
Canada—whitewashed farmhouses, lit- 
tle churches with golden crosses above 
them, roadsigns in French, 

The Richelieu River receives the flood. 
It is sure and smooth, broad and bounti- 
ful and for a time flows easily toward its 
goal. It waters farm country that raises 
harvests to be carried to Montreal. There 
are factories at St. Johns, a mill or two, 
and then at Chambly the bottom seems 
to drop from the channel and the water 
races into foam. A canal skirts this hurly- 
burly of rapids to allow peaceful naviga- 
tion as the water sweeps on to meet the 
St. Lawrence at Sorel. 

In early July of 1609 a war fleet of 
twenty-four canoes moved up the Riche- 
lieu into Lake Champlain, beginning 
there two centuries of deadly water 
pageantry. They carried sixty Indians 
Algonquins, Hurons and Montagnais 
two Frenchmen (their names unknown 
to history) and their commander, a sturdy 
captain in his early forties, Samuel de 
Champlain, already a veteran of many an 
exploring expedition in the New World. 

For two weeks and more this flotilla 
moved steadily southward. The lake 
looked then much as it does now— 
goodly portion of its shores barren and 
rocky or lined by woods. Champlain de- 
lighted in the grove of chestnuts (where 
Burlington now lies) whence he could 
look west to blue mountains, east to 
green. 

Soon the Indians told the white men 
they had come into hostile Iroquois coun- 
try and must travel by night and hide in 
the woods by day. Champlain liked the 
change. The mountain masses took 
strange shapes in moonlight, filling the 
valley in between with mystery. 

Near the end of the lake, as the canoes 
silently rounded a little cape, their occu- 
pants heard sharp cries from the black- 
ness near the western shore. A war party 
of Mohawks, bound north on a raid, had 
come upon enemies sooner than they had 
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THE SWANS 


@ Malmaison wasn’t built by the Empress 
Josephine. It was already more than 150 years 
old when she -bought it. But Malmaison is 
Josephine. One afternoon recently, when I was 
given a private conducted tour of the house 
and grounds, thanks to the courtesy of the 
curator, Monsieur Schommer, I found it so 
redolent of the woman who had inhabited it 
that | could almost smell her perfume—and 
Josephine, very feminine, was a great user of 
perfumes. 

Arriving at Malmaison, a few miles outside 
of Paris on one of the main highways to the 
west, you pass through gold-tipped, wrought- 
iron gates and proceed up the broad drive to 
one of the simplest and smartest fagades in the 
world. Two styles are blended, Louis XIII and 
Consulate, and the blend is very French and 
elegant. One sees straight through the house, 
through -the classic entrance hall and out 
through glass doors into the park beyond. The 
trees are superb. (Neighboring private houses, 
too, nestle under magnificent trees; for Mal- 
maison’s park has been reduced over the years, 
and buyers in the adjoining subdivisions have 
title to rare specimens planted by Josephine’s 
landscapists.) To the right are the famous rose 
gardens. Josephine was the patroness of the 
great painter of roses, Redouté; and in her 
parterres, (r inspired by them, grew many a 
rose destined for celebrity—Souvenir de la 
Malmaison, Maréchal Niel. A visit to 
Malmaison is a particularly poignant, fragrant 
excursion into the past; and “excursion into 
the past” is a phrase that has been offered as 
nothing less than a definition of history itself, 

When Josephine acquired Malmaison in 
1798, Napoleon was not yet Emperor, not yet 
even First Consul, not even Napoleon; he was 
simply General Bonaparte, commander-in- 
chief of the French army, and he was absent 
from France, fighting in Egypt. Josephine was 


an unenthusiastic wife. She considered herself 


socially superior to her soldier-husband. After 
all, her previous husband, beheaded by the 
guillotine, had been a vicomte, the Vicomte 
de Beauharnais; and she herself, a beautiful 


Creole, born on the island of Martinique, was 


equipped with a glamorous background of 


vast plantation holdings and troops of slaves. 


(What difference if this was largely her own 





A visit to the intimate chateau 


outside Paris recalls the bittersweet marriage of Napoleon and Josephine 


fantasy, if actually her family had been undis- 
tinguished and poor?) Who was Bonaparte 
but a Corsican arriviste ? She had married him 
reluctantly, at a crisis in her own affairs. She 
had insisted on a civil marriage, which would 
facilitate separation or divorce. When the 
Egyptian campaign began, she pretended to be 
too sick to travel, and refused to accompany 
her husband. Instead, she bought Malmaison, 
and moved into it with her lover, a nonentity 
named Hippolyte Charles. 

Malmaison never became an official resi- 
dence. It still has an intimate air about it. “In- 
timate” and “nonofficial” are proper words, 
are they not, for a house that began its Bona- 
parte career as a veritable hideaway from 
Bonaparte? 

Then the general returned from Egypt, a 
popular hero, wildly acclaimed, the man of the 
hour and of destiny. He had learned of Jose- 
phine’s infidelity (this wasn’t her first); he had 
been in love with her; now he locked himself 
in his room in their house in Paris. Josephine, 
who had missed him on the road, knocked at 
the door weeping and sobbing. For hours he 
made no answer. Then, when she was joined 
in her pleading by her son and daughter, 
Eugéne and Hortense de Beauharnais, both of 
whom Bonaparte loved, he opened the door. 

Soon the forgiving husband became First 
Consul of France. The official residence of the 
First Consul and his wife was the Luxembourg 
Palace. For their unofficial, country house 
Napoleon decided to ignore the memories of 
Hippolyte Charles, and orders went out to the 
smartest firm of architects in Paris, Percier and 
Fontaine (they later designed the Arc de 
Triomphe du Carrousel in the gardens of the 
Louvre): ““Renovate Malmaison.” 


So old Malmaison was first given buttresses 
(they’re still there) like some ancient church: 
the 17th Century walls needed support. It was 
given its unusual glassed-in porch with its 
martial wrought-iron decorations; the old 
house wasn’t very big, a vestibule had to be 
added, and what more suitable for a warrior’s 
vestibule than motifs of spears and javelins? 
The time of the renovation of Malmaison, the 
time of Bonaparte’s return from Egypt, gave 
its name to an entire style of furniture and 
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In the pond behind Malmaison float a 


pair of slender-necked swans, the latest to grace the park 


since 1798, when Josephine bought the chateau. 


, 


decoration; “Style Retour d’Egypte” is what 
the French call the mahogany furniture, em- 
bellished with brass sphinxes and pyramids 
and hieroglyphs, that was fashionable at that 
moment. A little later, when the glory of the 
Egyptian campaign paled beside that of new 
victories in Italy, the brass mountings took 
the form of Roman eagles, heads of Minerva, 
laurel wreaths, triumphal arches. These are all 
elements of what is generally called the Em- 
pire style; but its great beginning was with 
Malmaison, before there was any Empire. 
The skill and taste of first-class architects 
are evident everywhere in Malmaison—in the 
spaces, the shapes given the rooms, the vistas 
within and without. And the decorations are 
eloquent of the couple for whom they were 
made—the warrior and the warrior’s wife. 
Two of the rooms have the aspect of tents— 
the council chamber where the Consul met 
with ministers and generals, and Josephine’s 
bedroom. She had balked at following her 












by Francis Steegmuller 


husband on his campaigns, going only once to 
Italy with very bad grace; but here in Mal- 
maison she slept in a tent as he did so often. 
The ground-floor workroom or library, too, is 
eloquent of the Consul, with its ceiling depict- 
ing the heroes of his dreams and its door open- 
ing into a hedged, fresh-air sanctum where he 
could work hidden from his wife’s guests 
who crowded the gardens. In the music room 
stand her harp and her daughter’s elegant 
piano; in the workroom are Napoleon’s mas- 
sive desk and mahogany filing case. Through- 
out Malmaison her daintiness contrasts with 
his severity. 

Then, in 1804, Napoleon crowned himself, 
in Notre-Dame, Emperor of the French, and 
Josephine, the Creole girl from Martinique, he 
crowned Empress. The Parisian palace of the 
Emperor and Empress was the Tuileries; and 
with their court they spent much time in their 
huge, official country houses, the chateaux 
of Saint-Cloud and Fontainebleau. Yet Mal- 





Portrait of Josephine by the French painter 


Prud’hon: the image of a lady who believed she 
had all the elegance of her prized swans. 


OF MALMAISON 


maison remained their favorite retreat: some- 
times on a fine summer night they would drive 
out to it from the Tuileries after dinner. Mal- 
maison filled up with jewels and bibelots 
(some of them are still there—exquisite Sévres 
vases, dainty inkwells, medallions of Jose- 
phine); Josephine, as Empress, was one of the 
most compulsive buyers of all time. 

But she reigned only five years. And when 
Napoleon told her, in 1809, that he was about 
to divorce her, he gave her Malmaison for her- 
self. She had borne him no children; he wanted 
a legitimate heir. Her earlier infidelities had 
done much to corrode his love; and now his 
experiments with other women, which proved 
his fertility, also made him blasé. Meanwhile 
she had grown devoted to him—certainly de- 
voted to his power and her own position. For 
her the divorce was a nightmare. A stiff cere- 
mony in the Tuileries made it real; it was 
easily accomplished, thanks to the type of mar- 
riage Josephine herself had insisted on. And 
so the ex-Empress of the French, formerly 
Madame Bonaparte, earlier the Vicomtesse de 
Beauharnais, was once again almost as alone, 
at Malmaison, as when she had come to 
France from the islands thirty years before, at 
the age of sixteen, as Mademoiselle Josephine 
Tascher de la Pagerie. 


She had been an unattractive, awkward 
adolescent, slow to mature. Beauharnais, 
whom she married at sixteen, had treated her as 
a brute treats an ugly duckling. Only nearing 
the age of thirty had she grown into the swan 
we know from her portraits by Prud’hon and 
other painters, slender and graceful, her beau- 
tiful neck and shoulders and arms set off by 
the clinging white gowns of the day. By this 
time she and Beauharnais had separated and 
then they were forcibly reunited in prison by 
the Revolution. Trembling with fear for her 
own life (she was still the wife of an aristocrat), 
she had seen him taken from prison during 
the Terror of July, 1794, and sent to the scaf- 
fold. Five days after his execution, the Terror 
ended with the death of Robespierre. And 
Josephine, like so many others, breathed again, 
happy, as somebody put it, that she “‘still had 
a head” on her beautiful neck. Then, in the 
society of post-Terror Paris, Josephine had 


burst into bloom, along with Madame Ré- 
camier, Madame de Staél and Madame Tal- 
lien. Beautiful widow of the Revolution, she 
had had her love affairs, was wooed by Bo- 
naparte, and wed him. 

Now, divorced and forty-six (Napoleon was 
forty), she saw that the beauty that had come 
to her so late was already fading. During her 
few years as Empress she had spent more on 
rouge, powder and other cosmetics than the 
original purchase price of Malmaison. But her 
skin had grown flabby; it was no longer quite 
so white. Her figure thickened, her way of 
walking changed, she was careful of her smile 
because her teeth had lost their brilliance. 

But one who was long an ugly duckling is 
slow to give up the image of herself as a belle; 
and the five years left to Josephine after the 
divorce can be called, in more senses than 
one, the swan song of Malmaison. Josephine 
loved whiteness: she changed her linen three 
times a day, says her excellent biographer, E. A. 
Rheinhardt. Creoles tend to prize their white- 
ness particularly, coming as they do from lands 
where so many others are black ; and there was, 
as we have seen, every reason for Josephine 
literally to prize her own neck. The grace, the 
whiteness, the neck, all combine to form the 
image of the swan; and that Josephine was 
aware of the analogy can be seen from the 
swans that still inhabit the pond behind Mal- 
maison (replacements of the birds installed 

there by Josephine herself) and from the count- 
less other swans that are in. Malmaison 
carved white-and-gold swans on Josephine’s 
bed and on her chairs, swans woven into the 
design of her rugs. Striking, too, among the 
contents of Malmaison are Josephine’s sheer 
white muslin dresses, her filmy white lace 
shawls, her long, white silk trains, embroi- 
dered in silver and gold. Everything is white, 
trailing, graceful. The whiteness, the undula- 
tion, the smartness of a swan: it makes a 
poignant self-image. 

And an appropriate one, really. Nobody 
remembers anything that Josephine ever said 
We come away from her house and her furni- 
ture and her portraits full of her—full of her 
as a living woman, as a story, but also as a 
decorative object: the most alluring of all the 
swans of Malmaison. rE END 
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THE PomP OF OFFICE: Choirboys leave King’s College Chapel, the 
celebrated gift of Henry VI to the Cambridge college he founded in 
1441, They are an exclusive singing group, distinguished by a uniform 


of top hats and formalized attire. Opposite page, the scarlet-robed 
judge of the circuit Court of Assize crosses the 17th Century Great 
Court of Trinity College in ritual procession. By ancient custom, when 
the Assizes sit in Cambridgeshire, the judge lodges at Trinity and 
seldom takes an official step without a proper escort of dignitaries. 
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LIFE AND LEARNING AT 


BRIDGE. 


by Maurice Edelman 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BURT GLINN 


Middle Ages go, Nuclear Ages come, 


i 


and the durable old school hews to its ancient business of fostering 


distinguished minds and distinctive manners 


@ When you are in Cambridge, don’t 
ask the way to the University. It isn’t a 
place: it’s an idea. It’s a federation of 
colleges, a body that gives degrees, a tra- 
dition of learning, a society that makes a 
Cambridge Man. It’s the sum, the his- 
tory and mood of the twenty-two col- 
leges (nineteen for men and three for 
women) which, together with those of 
Oxford, have since the 13th Century edu- 
cated the rulers of Britain and most of 
the leaders of British thought. 

But there is, of course, the town, now 
officially a city, the sprawling railway- 
market town surrounding the colleges. 
If you approach it by train over the fen- 
lands, nothing warns you that you are 
runningintoa University city—no dream- 
ing spires, no silhouette of towers and 
steeples, no ceremonial gates. The col- 
leges, for the most part, follow the line 
of the river Cam, and to see Cambridge 
in the fullness of summer beauty, you 
would do best to approach it by road 
and view it from the Backs—the lawns 
that lie behind the medieval Tudor and 
Renaissance buildings of Trinity, Trinity 
Hall, King’s, Caius, Clare and Queen’s. 

Everyone has his Cambridge. It may 
be the post-card view of King’s College 
Chapel soaring with its turrets and pin- 
nacles like a cathedral above the sur- 
rounding colleges. Or it may be the sound 
of footsteps echoing across. a silent court 
at night. Or it may be the Cambridge of 
the Backs in summertime when the Tripos 
examinations for degrees are over, and 
all that remains is to lie on the lawns in 
the drowsy afternoons, talking and watch- 
ing the punts and canoes drift beneath 
the willows by the Cam. 

For myself, the image of Cambridge 
focuses in a memory: one June day, an 
undergraduate walking over the flag- 


stones of Trinity College’s Great Court, 
I saw a small figure, wrapped in a thick 
coat, standing beneath the mauve wis- 
taria of the Master’s Lodge. In a large 
college like Trinity, with more than six 
hundred members, you can’t meet all the 
dons (teachers) or all the undergradu- 
ates. You know your tutor, the super- 
visors who are responsible for your pri- 
vate studies, your friends and, by sight at 
any rate, the celebrities of the Univer- 
sity. But the old man, timidly looking 
around before stepping onto the grass 
normally reserved for Fellows, was some- 
one | had never seen before. With a gen- 
tle nod to the top-hatted porter at the 
gate, he crossed to the other side of the 
road and paused before the window of 
Matthew’s, the grocers, staring—with 
his walking stick wagging behind his 
back—at a ham. An hour and a half 
later when I returned from my lecture, he 
was still standing there, absorbed in con- 
templation. ““Who’s that curious charac- 
ter?” | asked my companion. “That,” he 
replied, “is the Master of Trinity.” Sir 
J. J. Thomson, Nobel-prize winner and 
discoverer of the electron, ignored by the 
swirl of undergraduates on bicycle and 
foot in Trinity Street, stood, 


. .. with his prism and silent face, 
... Voyaging through strange seas 
of thought alone. 


Wordsworth wrote those words of Sir 
Isaac Newton, Lucasian Professor of 
Mathematics at the end of the 17th Cen- 
tury and a Trinity man whose scientific 
distinction preceded that of Cavendish, 
Rutherford and Thomson. He might have 
written it equally of Thomson himself, 
who when he died in 1940—to the un- 
informed a venerable eccentric—had in 
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Continued from Page 72 
his sixty-four years at Cambridge, work- 
ing for part of that time in the seclusion 
of the Cavendish Laboratory, enlarged 
our view of the universe and made pos- 
sible, as a by-product, the atom bomb. 
It is in this laboratory that Prof. O.R. 
Frisch leads a team working on nuclear 
energy using high-voltage generators and 
the Beta-ray spectrograph. It is here that 
inother team works on low-temperature 
physics under Prof. David Shoenberg. 
And here that yet a third under Prof. 
Martin Ryle is doing research in radio 
astronomy 
These are the quiet men of the Univer- 
sity, the experimental pioneers who live 
unnoticed in the ferment around them 
until the world’s headlines shout that 
Professor Kapitza, the developer of the 
Sputnik, or some other world leader in 
science, did some of his best work at the 
Cavendish Laboratory, and the Cam- 
bridge scientists add, “But of course.” 
Then there is a brief flurry about the 
Cavendish until the scientists dispose of 
the journalists and resume their research. 
Ihat is why, despite its antiquity, its 
medieval statutes and its market-town 
aspect, Cambridge has for me, through 
the image of Sir J. J. Thomson and his 
colleagues, the Januslike quality of look- 
ing serenely backward and forward in 
the contemporary turmoil. With Oxford, 
Cambridge is the most ancient of British 
universities; and yet it is also the most 
modern. It has a living, pulsating energy 
which makes it change and develop both 
as an academy and as a society while re- 
maining essentially the same. The lions 
(intellectual and athletic) lord it among 
the rabbits, but somehow the rabbits 
don’t notice it. An undergraduate takes 
Iripos or Degree examinations only 
twice in the three-year course, so that 
there is usually a large number of stu- 
dents whose chief anxiety is to live the 
life of an undergraduate to the full. The 
teachers and researchers represent the 
strand of activity which gives the Univer- 
sity a tradition of thought; the under- 
graduates represent the strand of activity 
which gives the University a tradition of 
style. Indeed, a Cambridge’man of By- 
ron’s time would, in some respects at any 
rate, feel perfectly at home in the com- 
pany of a Cambridge man of today 
Byron wrote to a friend, Miss Eliza- 
beth Pigot 


This place is wretched enough. A villain- 
ous chaos of din and drunkenness, nothing 
but hazard and burgundy, hunting, mathe- 
matics and Newmarket, riot and racing. . 
Oh! the misery of doing nothing but make 
love, enemies and verses 


He was confirming the view of an 18th 
Century letter writer—anonymous—who 


gave this advice to a prospective student: 


Don't go to Cambridge, Sir. There are 
alehouses in which you will be drunk. There 
are tennis-courts and bowling-greens that 
will heat you to an excess, and then you will 
drink cold beer and die. There is a river, too, 
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in which you will be drowned. And you will 
study yourself into a consumption, or break 
your brain. 


The present-day Cambridge under- 
graduate, is, on the whole, a more seri- 
ous and professional person than Byron’s 
contemporaries, though his portrait was 
valid of some students until the late 
1930's. For a hundred years most Cam- 
bridge undergraduates came from public 
schools—the equivalent of America’s 
private schools—to enjoy the benefits of 
a liberal education that was as conven- 
tional for Britain’s upper classes as the 
Grand Tour was for the 18th Century 
nobility. To enter a college, it was neces- 
sary only to be socially acceptable and to 
pass the “Little-Go,” an examination 
with elementary Latin as an essential 
subject. If you preferred ta ignore lec- 
tures or were too lazy or ill-equipped to 
read for an Honors degree, you could 
take a pass degree—representing a lower 
standard of attainment—or, with a doc- 
tor’s certificate, an aegrotat, which al- 
lowed you to skip examinations because 
of ill health. Cambridge before the war 
was, like Oxford, predominantly a place 
where the social division of Britain be- 
came crystallized. The privileged educa- 
tion of the public school was reinforced 
by the privileged education of the Uni- 
versity. 

The outer mark of the Cambridge man 
in those days was a certain casualness of 
manner, ranging from easy to arrogant, 
and a particular style of speech, de- 
scribed as a Cambridge accent, though in 
fact it is the accent of the English upper 
classes and is found in Oxford as much 
as in Cambridge. In the pre-radio age, it 
was even more strikingly different from 
the speech, say, of a Midland railroad 
engineer than would be the case today, 
now that the B.B.C. announcer’s voice 
with its characteristically long a’s has 
become familiar to the ears of the public. 
Taught in his public school that he was 
born to give orders, the prewar under- 
graduate, coming “up” at the age of 
eighteen or nineteen, was fortified in that 
belief by the servility of the College do- 
mestic staff, the elderly bedmakers and 
the porters whose jobs were often as 
hereditary as titles. 

It is true that living conditions in col- 
leges tended to be Spartan. Everyone 
who has visited an English public school 
will know that the toughness of Britain’s 
old ruling class springs from the fact that 
only the strongest could have survived 
their early exposure in school dormito- 
ries. Baths are a relatively recent innova- 
tion in colleges, and even now usually re- 
quire a long, chilly walk through base- 
ments. Few colleges have central heating; 
most still have open coal fires. Yet, on 
the whole, the life of an undergraduate 
with prosperous parents—which was the 
case of the majority—was a comfortable 
one. The dinner party was the standard 
form of entertainment. A cultivated taste 
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Oarsmen practice on the River Cam, crowding the swans to the bank. 
In the spring this quiet scene changes to aquatic bedlam, as 
some ninety crews compete in a mad race called the May Bumps. 





David Howell, King’s, sips sherry while waiting 
in his quarters for guests. Dinner will be 
served by the staff of his college dining hall. 











Sports luminaries 
Geoffrey Windsor Lewis, 

rugger ; David Green, cricket, 
Michael Maltby, boat club 




















A calm moment in the life of 
Cambridge’s Angry Young Man, 
novelist Andrew Sinclair, of Trinity. 


lan Barlow, shown chatting with passer-by Roger Evans, lives in the 
Corpus Christi room once occupied by Christopher Marlowe and John Fletcher. 








Rugger teams crash head on in a “set scrum,” lunging for the 
ball after a penalty. If a man is hurt, his side carries on without a substitute. 





A proctor checks Cambridge town at night 
to keep students in line, aided by two “bulldogs,” 
one chosen for speed and one for strength. 





Students begin the social day at 
four-thirty with tea and talk. The young 

lady is Countess Isabel Szczerbinska, of Girton, 
one of three Cambridge colleges for women. 







Prince David Singh, of Faridkot, 
India, a student at Emmanuel College, 





Margaret Wood, Girton, guides a in the tranquil college gardens. 
punt beneath the Cam willows for a view of the 


lawns and gardens of the romantic “ Backs.” 











THE CONTINUING UNIVERSITY: Medical student Mike Thomas reads in 
Christopher Wren’s Trinity College Library, surrounded by mementos of a 
line of eminent alumni stretching back to Francis Bacon. A sense of blended 
past and present also marks the 1605 dining hall, opposite, where Holbein’s 
Henry VIII, founder of. Trinity, beams down on today’s dons and students. 
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in wine was considered the mark of a 
gentleman. And although only a handful 
kept horses at Cottenham or rode in the 
steeplechase “grinds,” the opportunities 
for pursuing the exclusive sports of the 
British aristocracy were as available at 
Cambridge as they were in the houses 
and counties from which the undergrad- 
uates came. 

The war and the Welfare State Revo- 
lution of 1945 changed all that. In the 
1930's only a small fraction of Cambridge 
undergraduates had state support; today 
nearly three-quarters receive grants from 
public funds in one form or another. 
These state-aided students come mostly 
from grammar schools and state second- 
ary schools, but many come from the 
minor public schools. 

The present generation of Cambridge 
undergraduates is little different in exter- 
nals from the undergraduates of the past. 
During the day, they usually wear tweed 
jackets with gray flannel trousers or fawn 
cavalry twill trousers. Hats and coats are 
rarely worn since university street activ- 
ity consists mainly of short, brisk jour- 
neys from college to college or, when an 
undergraduate has “digs” outside his 
college, from his lodging house to the 
rooms of friends who live in college. My 
impression is that, with the influx of 
young men from the grammar schools, 
the average height of undergraduates has 
declined. 

The reason is clear. The British upper 
classes always were conspicuously taller 
than the working classes because they 
were better fed and had more light, 
space and exercise in their formative 
years. At the end of a Cambridge lecture 
in the 1930's, the pavement outside the 
Arts School was always congested with 
six-footers. Nowadays, undergraduates 
seem on the average to be shorter than 
before the war and less easily distinguish- 
able from the Cambridge townspeople. 

They work earnestly. The competition 
for places at the Cambridge colleges is 
fierce, and the traditional right to a place 
if your father was “up,” is gone. In vary- 
ing intensity, the present-day undergrad- 
uate seeks to combine having fun with 
getting a good degree. When he comes 
“up,” the freshman finds that he has at 
last the prerequisites of an adult “good 
time.”’ He has privacy, and, for three 
years at any rate, the prospect of finan- 
cial independence. If he has rooms in col- 
lege, he may have a “‘set,”’ consisting of a 
study, a bedroom and a small kitchen, 
and will be looked after by a “bedmaker” 
known as a “‘bedder,” who by University 
statute must be neither young nor beau- 
tiful. In “digs” or lodgings licensed by 
the University proctor, he'll have the 
same sort of accommodation, and a land- 
lady instead of a “bedder.” Whether in 
college or in digs, an undergraduate can 
do pretty well what he likes except enter- 
tain a woman all night—an offense for 
which the penalty is prompt expulsion. 


With his rooms as his base, the under- 
graduate can now make a sortie into the 
University’s social life. Roughly speak- 
ing, Cambridge society has always been 
notable for two undergraduate classes, 
called at one time the “hearties” or the 
“toughs”’ and the ‘“‘aesthetes.”’ The 
“hearties” are the athletes, the rugger 
players, the men who hoist old motor 
cars onto the top of the Senate House 
and.adorn the spires of chapels with 
chamber pots. The “‘aesthetes”’ are those 
who occupy themselves, sometimes very 
preciously, with the pursuit of the Beau- 
tiful, the Whole and the Unreachable. 
Between them and, generally, indifferent 
to them, lies the great mass of under- 
graduates experimenting in the great va- 
riety of interests the University offers. 

Does the freshman of today want to 
sing sacred and secular music from the 
Tudor polyphony? Then the Crescent 
Singers will greet him. Does he prefer a 
jazz session? He can join the Jazz Study 
group of the Jazz Club. For the Welsh- 
man with a nostalgia for his mountains, 
there is the Cymdeithas y Mabinogion, 
the Welsh Society. For the New Zea- 
landers, there’s the Hei Tiki Club. The 
Skat Club, the Stamp Club, the Scout 
and Guide Club—they are all ready to 
welcome freshmen for a small subscrip- 
tion. But the Society which gives the vast 
majority of undergraduates an introduc- 
tion to club and political life is the Cam- 
bridge Union. With its dining room and 
bar it has the amenities of a club. More 
important, though,.is its debating cham- 
ber, fashioned somewhat on the model of 
the House of Commons, where under- 
graduates debate such motions as, “That 
in the opinion of this House, Christopher 
Columbus went too far,” in a mixture of 
wit, malice and earnestness which has 
influenced and been influenced by the 
style of Parliamentary debate for a cen- 
tury. 

The Union manner is a combination of 
understatement, affected diffidence fol- 
lowed by calculated insolence, and the 
sophisticated allusion. Here is an example 
from an undergraduate speaker : “I would 
hesitate to say that either Britain or 
America has been wholly free in the 
past—and if I may say so of America, 
wholly free in the present—from—I hope 
I may be forgiven the term since some of 
my best friends are Americans—colonial 
acquisitiveness. But whereas we in Britain 
were accustomed to annex and then 
weep tears of remorse, the Americans 
have shown a far greater sensitivity, a 
much more susceptible conscience, a 
morality which synthesizes high principle 
and realism. They just weep and annex 
simultaneously. It’s quicker and more 
economical.” 

The Union manner specializes in a 
form of badinage which never deserts 
those who learn it. You can hear it from 
the Front Benches in Parliament on any 
day during the session. 


Continued on Page 104 
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A COLD PLUNGE 


Suddenly I realized, with a chill colder than the sea, that I was getting 


f | | 

BL he fast way to teach swimming is called the 
“sink or swim” method, but there is no similar 
phrase to describe the fast way to teach skin 
diving, unless it is “skin dive or else.” The 
reason is that if you fail to learn to skin dive 
you will not merely sink, you may also suffer 
body paralysis, deafness, convulsions, asphyx- 
iation, burst lungs or the weird, tantalizing 
fate known as the “rapture of the deep.” 

I learned skin diving this fast way. Last Sep- 
tember my vacation took me to the birthplace 
of the sport, the French Riviera. There on 
Cap d’Antibes I joined the Club de la Mer, 
a small, congenial, and in the end hell-bent 
band of skin divers. 

The famous clear water of this coast—blue 
or green, depending on the day, the eye, the 
imagination—covers some very explorable 
seascapes and shipwrecks. We drifted among 
them; we killed no fish, and carried nothing 
more deadly than daggers, unless the tank of 
air and the sport itself could be called lethal. 

The first day began well. There was just a 
slight aura of menace in the atmosphere, like 
the sensation of flying in a powerful airplane 
when one of the four motors is shaking 
strangely. This sense of menace grew very 
slowly, but it did grow, for although the club’s 
fifteen-foot launch had been loaded with air 
tanks, kick fins, ourselves, and had made almost 
the entire circuit of Cap d’Antibes, no one had 
given me any instruction in how to skin dive. 

An especially attractive American woman 
sitting next to me began to pull on a rubber 
shirt, first spraying the inside with talcum 
powder so that it would slide more easily. 
Getting it on was still a battle: as the neck 
came over her head it was so tight that I was 
afraid she might never be as good-looking 
again. Then she burst free, smiling, and re- 
marked, “Now if my mask just doesn’t leak 
today,” 

I didn’t know how serious that might be. 
“The masks leak?” I asked in a passing-the- 


‘time-of-day tone. 


“Mine does all the time.” 

“What do you do about it?” 

“Clear it. Roll over on your back, press your 
hand against the top of the mask, and blow.” 

“Just blow?” 

“Through your nose of course. It always 
works. 

“Yesterday was alittle more compli ated” — 
she reached for the mask, a glass disk rimmed 
with rubber, with a strap to go around the 


back of the head—“becav. e yesterday it wasn’t 


water’”’—she began to slip it on, frowning 
slightly—‘‘it kept filling up with blood... .” 

There was some compensation for being 
told this in the charm of her clear, slightly 
husky voice. Later she explained that the 
blood-filled mask had been caused by nothing 
graver than a nosebleed, and that the huskiness 
came not from skin diving but from shouting 
her way through the role of Maggie in Ten- 


nessee Williams’ Cat on a Hot Tin Roof for — 


months in New York and on tour. She was 
the actress Marjorie Steele. 

Marjorie put on a pair of rubber kick fins. 
The others helped her into a belt strung with 
lead cubes, and a harness which held a yellow 
tank of air to her back. At the top of the tank 
was a “regulator,” a very important circular 
object which let the air from the tank pass 
through two rubber tubes. These tubes reached 
around her head to a kind of rubber bit. She 
clamped this bit between her teeth. 

Then Marjorie sat down on the gunwale of 
the boat. She was already cut off from us. The 
noise of her air hissing in and rattling out 
isolated her completely. It isn’t only staying 
underwater which creates the skin diver’s 
separate world; it is this exemption from or- 
dinary breathing. 

Slowly, Marjorie began to fall backward. 
No one made a move to catch her. A loud 
splash. She was gone. 

“I suppose I’m next,” said a husky young 
man with an English accent. He was Sadri 
Khan, the president of our club. Experienced 
athletes in any sport, who rarely need it, al- 
ways have the best equipment; in addition to 
everything Marjorie carried, Sadri wore rub- 
ber pants reaching to his ankles, and his shirt 
had a hood so that only a triangle of his face 
showed; he also carried a long dagger, a wrist 
watch to show the time, a meter to show the 
depth, gloves, around his neck an underwater 
camera—painted a mixed gray-green so that 
it looked as though it had been found at the 
bottom of the sea—and a net of flash bulbs. 

He moved slowly to a ladder going over the 
side of the boat. Movement in skin diving 
equipment is laughably hard out of the water. 
The kick fins make walking look like a bad 
imitation of Charlie Chaplin, the tank of air 
is heavy and awkward, and the rubber suit, so 
warming down below. becomes intolerably 
hot in the air and sun; skin divers are exiles 
out of water. 

Sadri moved down the ladder, turned to 
give us a final thumbs-up sign—the skin 


” 


water with the air I breathed. .. . 


divers’ salute—then he slipped in his swirl of 
equipment underwater, and moving slowly 
and vaguely, faded into the dark green 
depths. Three others, French and snappily 
efficient, followed. 

Then silence, an uncanny end to all of them. 
I knew that they would stay down for about 
fifteen minutes, but I knew it in the way you 
know your city is about to be bombed—until 
the first unbelievable crash, you don’t really 
know it. The sea tossed small waves, gulls 
went about their business, and five people I’d 
seen go into the water didn’t come up. Five 
silent minutes passed. Ten. Something bobbed 
to the surface; the gulls ignored it. A flash 
bulb. Another. A trail of them. They were the 
only inkling that anyone was down there. 

Then someone broke the water next to the 
ladder; it was Marjorie. Her short brown curls 
were stringing around her head, the tube in 
her mouth looked more surgical than ever, her 
eyes seemed stricken. She took out the breath- 
ing tube, and I fully expected a groan. “We 
saw the best-looking fish!” she exclaimed. 

There was nothing to worry about; all re- 
turning skin divers look half dead the moment 
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they break the surface, because they are lost 
and gasping again, displaced fish. 

She unsnapped a buckle at her waist and 
the weight belt, tank and harness came away. 
We lifted them on board. Marjorie came up 
the ladder. 

“IT couldn’t crack my reserve,” she said. I 
asked what the reserve was. 

““Haven’t they told you about that yet?” 
she said. “You see that wire with the ring 
at the end, attached to the tank? When you 
run out of air you pull that and you have sev- 
eral more minutes of air. Enough to last you 
while you come up. 

“Sometimes they’re hard to pull; I just 
couldn’t pull mine. Finally Sadri did it for 
me. You need that air because you can’t come 
up too fast, on account of the bends,” and 
with a gay smile, she pantomimed a twisted, 
paralyzed body. 

“How do you know when to crack the re- 
serve?” 

“That's no problem. You just can’t breathe 
any more, my dear.” 

The others returned, were helped on board, 
and then we put-putted away. 





























































































































INTO SKIN DIVING 


“And now for the debutants,” said one of 
the two monitors. “What size shoe do you 
wear?” he asked me. 

I was given kick fins, a belt with six pounds 
of lead, a forty-four-pound tank of air was 
fastened to my back, I took a mask, spat in it, 
rinsed it out and put it on. It clung tightly to 
my face in a circle from the top of my fore- 
head to just below my nose. The bit was put 
between my teeth. I breathed in with a loud 
hiss. They helped me down the ladder. One 
of the monitors, named Riquet, came into the 
water beside me. “Just go below the surface, 
hold on to the ladder, and breathe for a little.” 
I passed slowly beneath the surface, defying an 
instinct predicting death. 

I sucked in and to my amazement air came. 
I exhaled and there was a terrible racket 
around my head—bubbles, water and my 
mask bouncing together. Riquet pulled me up. 
“Don’t exhale through your nose,” he ordered. 

“Where do you expect me to exhale,”’ I said 
sharply, ‘out of the back of my head?” 

“Exhale back into the tube,” Riquet said 
with a French glance of amazement at having 
to tell me this. 

I went below again. Inhale—hiss; exhale— 
loud rattle. But my mask stayed in place. The 
used air escaped through the regulator. Then I 
slowly released my hold on the ladder and 
began to drift away. 

Jacques-Y ves Cousteau, the “father’”’ of skin 
diving, in his famous book and motion pic- 
ture, called this new medium for humans the 
Silent World. It was not, for me; or if the 
world underseas was silent, | was not. Every 
breath was a sighing hiss; every exhalation 
was an ear-rattling burble. All my time under- 
water was spent in this insistent, vital racket. 

They had chosen the right number of weights 
for my belt, for they just counterbalanced my 
buoyancy. I hung in the water; a little up- 
and-down paddle of the feet and I moved 
easily forward. I headed confidently down. 

My ears! A heavy pain pressed against 
them. “If you feel pressure against your ears,” 
Marjorie had said, “hold your nose and 
blow!’ I could more or less squeeze my nose 
shut by pressing my fingers against the bot- 
tom rubber rim of the mask. Then I blew. 
There was a seeping, suction sound, and the 
pressure against my ears stopped. I drifted 
deeper. The pain shot back against my ears. 
I cleared them laboriously again. 

A little later I realized with a chill colder 
than the sea that I was getting water with the 





air | breathed. There was nothing to do but 
swallow it. In this emergency Marjorie had 
said to “turn on your left side and blow!” 
Air alone was life in all this world of water, 
yet in any emergency you had to blow it 
out, like a bankrupt flinging money away. | 
turned on my side and blew. | took a desper- 
ate breath; air, clean air, nothing but air. | 
drifted on. Something was clouding my vision. 
Water again, this time in the mask. | turned 


over on my back and saw the sunlight blazing 


on the surface and flowing mysteriously down. 
I pressed the top of the mask against my fore- 
head and again I blew, through my nose. The 
water was expelled through the bottom of the 
mask. I turned back on my stomach and 
moved a little deeper. | was hanging weight- 
less; a group of little fish cruised by close to 
me, almost joined me. They thought I was a 
fish. I reached for one. He flicked away from 
my hand, but not very far. He still thought | 
was a fish. 

I knew all too well I wasn’t. Ears ready to 
pain at every deeper dive. That frail tube I had 
clamped in my teeth with a force that would 
have exhausted a bulldog. And yet I hung 
there; a flick of the feet and I sailed ahead. | 
could see clearly. | was half fish. 

Riquet glided into view. He gave me a 
hearty thumbs-up sign. I returned it, not quite 
so heartily. I knew no signal which said, 
“Everything’s all right, except this tube 
my ears... the water... .” But you can’t 
shade any meanings underwater; either every- 
thing is all right, or else you’re drowning. 

Riquet and | began to circle slowly toward 
the surface. Like the order to “Blow!” in all 
emergencies, coming to the surface requires 
suppressing every normal instinct. Who wants 
to dawdle en route to fresh air again? Still you 
must. All of the adjustments I had made to 
the increasing pressure as | went down, had to 
be done in reverse. Coming up, though, only 
two rules had to be remembered: come up 
slowly, because it takes time for the pressures 
inside and outside to reach equilibrium, and 
breathe steadily. Replacing the air in the lungs 
is vital because well below the surface the air 
in your lungs is so concentrated that it would 
burst them on the surface. It has to be steadily 
replaced as you rise. Also, coming up too fast 
will burst your eardrums. Your body will be 
paralyzed. Take your time; breathe. 

We approached the surface. Here the water 
was lighter and brighter, pleasant and harm- 
less, like the 


Continued on Page 152 
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WARRIOR. In the shadow of an old hilltop fortress, a lancer of Sinj 
gallops at full tilt. The occasion is a tournament marking a victory 
against the Turks in 1715; the costume, a war prize taken in the battle 
PEASANT. With the walled city of Dubrovnik behind her (/e/7), a woman 
and her donkeys plod homeward from the market place. The seaside 


setting of the city justifies its ancient nickname, the Pearl of the Adriatic 


YUGOSLAVIA 


by Llammond Innes 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOHN LEWIS STAGE 


Here is a land of bright surprises. A noted travel writer's 


notable report, including a talk with Tito 


@ The Dalmatian Coast—the charm of islands, a sunlit the 
beauty of a dead past; some instinct told me to avoid the obvious 
route by sea from Venice and to surprise it from the land side, from 
the heart of Yugoslavia. And so we flew, my wife and I, to Belgrade 
a white, defenseless city on the edge of a great plain, moated against 
the march of invasion by the Sava and the Danube rivers. At twenty 
thousand feet, we saw the Alpine ranges of Austria fall away behind 
us as we crossed the frontier, and the Danube plain roll out before 
us. We looked eastward to Hungary, to Rumania, too, with never 
a change in the flat fertility to mark the border between Yugoslavia 
and these satellite states. To the south, almost visible to the pilot 
beyond its mountain screen, lay Bulgaria. 

Seven land frontiers, and four of them—the four longest—Rus 
sian-dominated. Yugoslavia is all but ringed about by satellites 
Four days later I stood on the wild and lonely borders of the fourth 
satellite, Albania, in the far south of Yugoslavia. Sixty thousand 
Albanian troops, | had read in an English newspaper, stood poised 
on this very border. But all | saw there was the mellow peace of 
the monastery of St. Naum, standing deserted by the side of a great 
lake, and a handful of Tito’s border guards sprawled, rifleless, on 
the grass playing with some peasant children 

Nowhere could I find any sign of tension, any mood of fear. There 


is conscription, of course. | have watched a group of youths pa 











by, led by an accordionist playing national songs and accompanied 
by weeping relatives: a new intake going to serve their country. 
Troops are a common sight in the towns and in lonely barbed-wire 
cantonments, There is a general air of readiness. 

The key to the country’s mood is Tito. He is a hero, even to 
many ‘who are opposed to the regime—only a small proportion 
of the population are actually members of the Communist Party 
(1 was given a figure as low as 5 per cent). To the people as a whole 
he is the man who stood firm against the Cominform in 1948 and 
maneuvered the Russians out. You've no idea what it was like 
before, they tell you. 

Before leaving Belgrade I went to see this man who has made 
Yugoslavia what it is today. In a residential district dappled with 
plane trees, our car stopped with its bumpers against the blank pine 
face of wooden doors, Number Fifteen. A wicket opened. The drab 
of a partisan uniform, a quick glance, and the doors swung back. A 
short drive, roses blooming, a white portico; we were received by 
black-coated officials of the household. The doors of the cabinet 
room opened silently. The President stood there to greet us. 

No one who has ever met Tito has failed to be impressed. Short, 
burly, with the compact body of a fighter, it is still the head that 
draws one’s gaze; it is a fine head, strong, with the planes of the 
cheeks still firm, the hair thick and scarcely touched with gray, the 
blue eyes clear, compelling. This though he is sixty-seven years old. 

Coffee was brought, tomato juice, a distillate called rakija. | 
hadn't expected tomato juice, but Tito explained he is suffering 
from rheumatism, a legacy of his cave-dwelling days during the 
war. Nor had | expected the conversation to be in English. He had 
learned it in prison, he said. That would have been between the 
wars; he had spent a lot of time then in Yugoslav jails, or on the run 
or in exile, for he had come back from Russia a convinced Com- 
munist 

lito is not his real name, of course. It is a partisan nom de guerre 
derived from his insistence on telling people to do this, do that— 
ti, to; til, to. He was born Josip Broz, the son of a Croat peasant. 
He fought on the Russian front in the first World War, was taken 
prisoner, volunteered for the Red army at the time of the Bol- 
shevik Revolution. For the last fourteen years his inherent national- 
istic instinct must have been at war with his Russian indoctrination, 
so hard and so repeatedly have the Russians struck at him. 

Iwo items in that cabinet room are important. One, prominently 
placed, is a large teak-and-ivory map of India slung from a pair of 
gold-banded tusks mounted on a block of ebony. Tito pointed it 
out to me. “A present from Nehru.”’ He might just as well have said: 
“India and Yugoslavia, we think alike—we are neutral.”’ The second 
is behind the cabinet conference table, at the far end of the room, 
opposite the French windows; the whole wall is taken up by a huge 
battle picture painted by Krsto Hegedksic in 1572. The subject is 
the peasant uprising of the previous year; the scene, Hrvatsko 
Zagorje, close by Tito’s birthplace. He laughed when I suggested 
that he'd chosen the right place, historically, in which to make his 
entry into the world. “It was like your Wat Tyler rebellion,” he 
said, referring to the peasant revolt in England during the 14th 
Century. It impressed me very much, that picture of a past struggle 
and this burly man, who had fought his way from peasant outlaw 
to the presidency of the new country he had created, standing there, 
his feet slightly apart, his head thrown back, staring up at it. 


So, through the fires of invasion, of civil war, and finally of the 
Revolution, Yugoslavia has at last become a real country. And 
what a beautiful country it is. | have dabbled my hands in the 
Danube where it runs through golden miles of corn fields reaching 
from horizon to horizon, and a hundred miles away | have driven 
through country so green with oak and poplar that, but for the gay- 
painted peasant carts and the round Serbian caps, the upturned 
pointed shoes, | could have imagined myself back in England. And 
fifty miles beyond, the mountain ranges, the land all rock and dusty 
with drought—limestone drinking the precious water and giving 
nothing. And beyond the stony peaks, the hot sun beating down 
upon the water of the Adriatic—the Dalmatian island world with its 
wealth of history. A changeling country this, the coat of its scenery 
made of many colors 

What is so special about it? Perhaps I should follow Nehru’s 
example and count from one to six 


Continued on Page 84 


















































THE LIVELY PAST. Dancers twirl in a Sarajevo courtyard, wearing 
traditional dress and performing traditional dances. Such teams are 


sponsored by the government in its program of preserving folk arts. 
THE FROZEN PAST. A humpbacked bridge (right) arches across the 
Neretva at Mostar, once one of Middfe Europe’s leading commercial 
centers. Like the minarets in thggdistance, the Turkish-built span tells 
of the long centuries the land of Wgosiavia spent under Moslem sway. 
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WARMTH AND PLENTY. In his one-room home in a Montenegrin 
village, Andrija Popovic plays the one-string gus/e while his wife spins 
wool. The floor-pit fire gives heat, light and smoke to cure his meats. 
WATER AND WINE. By the harbor of Bakar (right), on the Croatian 
coast, a fisherman sits in mellow calm; at his job, he helps pull in big 


schools of tuna. The region also yields a prized wine, Vino di Vodice. 


‘ 


Continued from Page 82 for you, to prove the strangeness of 
its social pattern. It is one country—Yugoslavia, which means the 
land of the South Slavs. It has two alphabets, Roman and Cyrillic; 
the latter looks just as convincing read upside-down and makes 
complete nonsense of the most obvious street sign. It has three 
religions: Greek Orthodox, Roman Catholic and Moslem. It has 
four languages: Serbian, Croatian, Slovenian and Macedonian. It is 
composed of five national groups: Serbs, Croats, Macedonians, 
Montenegrins and Slovenians. It is a federation of six republics: 
Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, Bosnia-Herzegovina, Macedonia and 
Montenegro 


From Belgrade my wife and I flew south into Macedonia, with the 
promise of grapes and a harvest moon. It was September. Three 
hours later we stood on the ramparts of an old Turkish fort, looking 
out across a city of mosques. This was Skoplje, the capital—the 
ancient Scupi of the Romans, where the route the legions took to 
Greece crosses the Vardar River. Nine minarets thrust their pointed 
lips, spearlike, to the blazing sky. The rounded humps of Mac- 
edonia’s mountains ringed us round, making a natural basin of 
which the fort was the hub, and the heat was the dry heat of near- 
desert country, thinned to sparkling wine by the altitude. This was 
the land that saw both the beginning and the end of the Turkish 
domination of the South Slavs. They were in Macedonia for almost 
six centuries and were flung out less than fifty years ago, so that 
there is a very Turkish flavor about it—Turkish coffee, Turkish 
architecture, the people themselves marked, as in Greece, by Turkish 
blood. But it is all in the past now. Even the Moslem religion is 
dying, killed by the searing wind of Revolution, so that the mosques 
are little more than empty monuments. 

Most rewarding of all the sights of Skoplje is the KurSumli Han, 
a monolithic giant of a caravanserai squatting among the little 
houses of the old bazaar. The near-dozen stone cupolas give it the 
air of a mosque; the massive stone walls embedded with lines of 
tiles, the look of a Roman fort. The semicircular loose tiling of the 
sloped roofs is Roman too. So solid and grandiose is this structure 
that | had to remind myself that nothing Roman had withstood the 
shattering blow of the earthquake in A.p. 518. The Kursumli Han 
is, in fact, Turkish built, and it is nothing less than a fortified market 


place surrounded on all four sides Continued on Page 86 
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Continued from Page 84 by two-story arcades, the great 
stone pillars bonded with lead from Macedonian mines. 

Here Turkish and other eastern traders met the rich merchants 
of the Dalmatian coast, did their business in the ground-floor ar- 
cades and slept the night in the upper story. Everything was con- 
veniently to hand. Behind the main structure were stables for horses, 
a parking lot for camels, and stone granaries that were full of fodder. 
The keeper held the gate fastin the morning until every merchant 
reported his goods intact and nothing stolen. Flanking the Han stands 
the mosque on one side, the public baths on the other. 

Che Turkish bath—soreminiscent of British Edwardian opulence— 
was proof again of the Roman influence on Turkish architecture 
through the Byzantine Empire. It was squat and solid and sur- 
mounted by cupolas. Inside, the stone walls were bright with the 
paintings of Vangel Kodzoman, a local artist. It was there that I 
had my first glimpse of the bursting vitality of Slav art. It wasn’t 
so much that his pictures were good; it was the sheer ebullience 
of them, the strength and tke color. Paintings like these are every- 
where, for Government and Party have replaced church and 
merchant as the patrons of art, and pictures by local artists hang 
in factory, hotel and office. The Yugoslavs’ urge to express them- 
selves in form and color seems to go deeper even than their love 
of singing and dancing, as though in painting they can capture 
and hold the turbid violence of their moods. 


Talk to anyone who knows Yugoslavia and sooner or later the 
word “frescoes” is mentioned. And the mecca of the fresco gazer 
is Ohrid (pronounced as a Scot would pronounce ochrid). It is an 
old Turkish town built on Roman foundations. Its ancient wooden 
houses jut over, and sometimes bridge completely, the narrow alleys 
that wind up the hill to the church of St. Clement, and it looks out 
over one of the most beautiful lakes in the world. Three thousand 
feet up and ringed with mountains, the Albanian frontier running 
down the middle of it, Lake Ohrid has more than fifty monasteries 
scattered along its shores. 

Vasil Lahtov, the burly, friendly curator of the local museum, was 
one of six gentlemen of Macedonia who insisted on trying to show 
us the whole of Ohrid in a single day. We began at a market in 
Struga, bright with the color of national costume and harvest prod- 
uce, and we ended up at midnight in the echoing halls of a workers’ 
hostel that was almost as big as the new Palace Hotel, where the 
tourist now lives in fantastical marbled splendor. It was a very 
Balkan day, full of argument and information in four languages. 
1 remember a watermelon cut so that at a tap it fell apart in slices. 
We ate it in the sun, dripping juice and watching a clumsy boat full 
of stones crabbing the currént of a river where it flowed like pale 
green silk into the dazzling shimmer of the lake. There were grapes 
too; we carried them with us all day and ate them in the cool of 
evening on the Albanian frontier beside a lake that was deathly 
sull, surrounded by willows dappled with the white of egrets’ wings. 

I shall always remember that evening. As we walked up to the 
monastery of St. Naum, the vast expanse of Lake Ohrid was like a 
sheet of glass, with the mountains of Albania, reflected, coming 
across the waters to meet us. The monastery itself was all honey and 
russet red in the sunset, a symphony of color so restrained that it 
was like a benediction. And inside, St. Naum himself looking out 
from the wall above his couchlike tomb, dark and primitive and 
strangely calm in the yellow light of a taper. The sun had set by the 
time we left, and all the warmth was gone from stone and tile, leav- 
ing a dark silhouette, a crouched mass that still retained its sym- 
metry and its sense of repose 

1 was thinking about this as we drove back along the dirt track 
that borders the lake, and then we stopped in the little fishing vil- 
lage of PeStani and | saw a sight that staggered me. Children 
crowded eagerly round our car, faces pressed excitedly against the 
windows. “It is Boris they have come to see,” I was told. Boris 
Bojadziski was one of our six gentlemen, an author and a poet; a 
tall, very vital man, so intense in argument that beads of sweat 
gathered on his brow. ““They have read his work in school, so now 
they like to see him.”’ I had never before seen a writer treated like a 
film star by village children; but then I had never before been in a 
country where the goal is to wipe out illiteracy in a single generation. 

In the morning we flew out of Ohrid bound for Tivat, on the Bay 


) 


of Kotor at the southern end of the Continued on Page 88 





LOOKING BACK. Two Sarajevo ladies evoke a pleasant teatime visit 


in the women’s quarters of an old Moslem home. The structure, now a 
museum, is some four centuries old, as are the elaborate costumes. 
LOOKING AHEAD. The semi-island of St. Stephen (right) is a jam of 
houses linked to the Montenegrin mainland by a sand spit. Now the 
settlement has been transformed into a hotel-town, its ancient dwell- 


ings modernized inside without changing the medifeval look of the whole. 

















SUNDAY BEST. A woman of Cilipi, a village south of Dubrovnik, re- 
turns from Mass in the Church of St. Nicholas. She follows the cus- 
tom, now gradually dying, of breaking out in full finery on holy days. 
SAFE HARBOR. Fishing boats (right) lie sheltered by the breakwater 
at Piran, a town favored by artists since the days of Carpaccio and 
lintoretto, and the cathedral with its Venetian belfry rules the scene. 


Continued from Page 86 Dalmatian coast. Soon we were 
climbing into the mountains, ridge upon ridge, seen so close that 
| could make out the old parachute drops of Partisan days and the 
trails they used above the tree line. And between the ridges, with 
their sudden limestone cliffs, their thickly forested slopes, lay 
deep-gouged valleys with here and there the pale ribbon of a track, 
the small pattern of a settlement. From the air, | could understand 
what it was like to fight a war from those ridge tops, parched by- 
the waterless heat in summer, frozen by the bitter cold in winter. 

From Ohrid to the Dalmatian coast is a four-day journey by bus, 
through Peé and the arid highlands of Montenegro. It is a spectact- 
lar journey, and there are bears and wolves in those mountains, and 
the people still maintain their murderous family feuds. But the road 
is very bad, and Jugoslovenski Aero-Transport (J.A.T.) has much 
to recommend it as an alternative. It still has something of the dash 
of pioneer days about it, but its old Dakotas are comfortable and 
well flown, and because they fly low through the mountains you can 
see a great deal of the country in a short time. It is also very cheap— 
averaging a few pennies per mile. 

In fact, all transport in Yugoslavia is ridiculously cheap. It has 
to be, otherwise the country would grind to a halt, for a man’s wages 
can be less than 10,000 dinars a month (about thirty-three dollars) 
and are seldom more than twice that, plus child allowance. But 
though travel is cheap, the government makes it pay by using it to 
the maximum, and this is the snag—steamers, trains, buses are all 
overcrowded, There is no queuing for a place. It is every man for 
himself and the weak go to the wall and stand. 

Land communications are the country’s Number One problem. 
The roads in the south are some of the worst I have ever seen, and 
exhausted travelers can be met in most of the Dalmatian-coast 
hotels cursing the day they decided to bring their own cars. Wear- 
and-tear of vehicle and tires is shattering. To appreciate this, take 
a look at the road from Kotor to Cetinje where it climbs nearly 5800 
feet over the Lovcen. I saw it from Tivat airfield that afternoon and 
counted twenty-four hairpin bends zigzagging up the wall of the 
mountain. 

For the sum of 200 dinars each (about sixty-five cents) a J.A.T. 
bus took us on the three-hour journey to Dubrovnik, our next stop 
on the coast, along dirt roads so narrow that we seemed to be shoul- 
dering our way between the stone walls. Darkness fell. The air was 
suffocatingly humid after the dry Continued on Page 170 

















Eleventh of a HOLIDAY Series: THE MOST FASHIONABLE WOMEN 





THE S'TYLE IN BUENOS ATRES 





In the court of the Museo de Arte 
Hispano-Americano, Sefiora de 
Acevedo is elegantly garbed for a 
late-afternoon or evening function. 
Her sleeveless trapeze dress and 
jacket with stand-away collar were 
made in Buenos Aires. On a family 
visit with her children, lgnezio and 
Ines (at right), she is comfortably 


chic in a Dior gray flannel suit. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY RONNY JAQUES 
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@ Choice in fashion is determined by 
two important considerations: a woman’s 
own beauty, and the society in which she 
displays it. Few places more happily dram- 
atize this than Buenos Aires, the capital 
of Argentina. Here the women dress with 
a muted elegance which enhances their 
dramatic combination of dark hair and 
blue eyes, yet suits the conservative ambi- 
ance of Buenos Aires. Typical of the strik- 
ing, but never showy, beauty of this South 
American republic is Maria Santamarina 
de Acevedo, a third-generation Argen- 
tinian. Sefiora de Acevedo, Buenos Aires 
born and bred, slips happily into the 
formal life of her native city, though her 
mother, Maria Marta Sanchez Elia de 
Santamarina, a favorite subject for fashion 
photographers, prefers to spend six months 
of the year in New York. Since the de- 
parture of Juan Peron, life in B. A. has 
become less tense, less restrained, and the 
old appetite for elegance and a lovely 
social whirl has been noticeably stimu- 
lated. Sefiora de Acevedo, married to an 
architect who raises and exports race 
horses, merges easily into this freer society, 
but still favors the back-and-forth family 
visits traditional in a country with a 
Spanish heritage. One of her active pleas- 
ures is horseback riding, which she can in- 
dulge to the limit on the family’s three 
ranches, on the wide pampas in the in- 
terior. But in dress, Sefiora de Acevedo’s 
taste runs to the simple and dignified, with 
a decided preference for French formal 
wear. Her evening gowns, stitched almost 
exclusively from Paris designs, are made 
in Buenos Aires, and consequently are 
much cheaper than the same stylish offer- 


ings of the Rue de la Paix. THE END 








For town or country, Sefiora de Acevedo chooses her clothes with apt taste. 
On one of the three family ranches (left), flanked by a pair of gauchos, she 
appears cool and ready to enjoy her favorite sport, horseback riding. Her 
riding outfit—items from New York, London and Paris—is smartly set off by the 
gauchos’ black sombreros and bombachas. For a formal affair, Seiora de 
Acevedo, in her Balmain gown of white lace and floating pale-blue taffeta 


streamers, strikes a regal pose in an Italianesque garden of Buenos Aires 











THE 
LOST ARI 
Or 
BEING RICH 


by Lucius Beebe 


DRAWINGS BY RONALD SEARLE 


@ The details of what can only be 
regarded, by persons of taste, as an 
American tragedy came over the wires 
from Houston not long ago when a 
Texas oil tycoon named James M. 
West at last encountered the old fel- 
low with the scythe. It wasn’t the fact 
of Mr 


must all face sooner or later, that 


West's demise, a matter we 


constituted tragedy: it was the details 
of his life as furnished by the Asso- 
ciated Press. 

Mr. West left an estate of $100,- 
000,000, take or leave a few dollars, 
$290,000 of it squirreled away in silver 
dollars in a secret cellar in his home 
He also left a fleet of forty-one Cadil- 
lacs and his favorite relaxation, which 
was riding night patrol in squad cars 
with Houston policemen. 

There you have the archetypal 
American millionaire of the year of 
Our Lord 


motorcars than he could possibly 


1958: more high-priced 


use, a taste for Skid Road adventure 
vicariously achieved, and such a ter- 
ror of the times that he couldn't feel 
secure without a hoard of hard cash 
in the cellar 

If this were an isolated example of 
tastelessness and conformity in men 
of great wealth it would still be a mat- 
ter for tears, but when you realize 
that, with only slight variations, it 
may be taken as typical of an entire 
generation of American millionaires 
it becomes a national catastrophe. 

It may be argued that Texas mil- 
lionaires are a specially inhibited and 
unimaginative breed, predisposed 
from birth to the inanities of football, 


drum majorettes and private flying 


machines, and that elsewhere in the 
land rich men rise above this abysmal 
level of tastelessness and conformity, 
but the argument, alas, is not valid. 
Fords, Rockefellers, Morgans, Mel- 
lons and Vanderbilts to a man are 
given to public good works and pri- 
vate lives of the most revolting prob- 
ity. Among the inheritors of great 
names and great fortunes in America 
it is difficult if not impossible to find 
a living man who has given a dinner 
party at Delmonico’s at which nude 
chorus girls leaped from the innards 
of a lamb potpie. Few if any today imi- 
tate Wilson Mizner and openly smoke 
opium for kicks. Even alcoholic ex- 
cess, long the most obvious and in- 
gratiating of weaknesses, is in decline 
and the private lives, like the public 
careers of Whitneys, Stotesburys and 
Carnegies, are an open book. 

So too were the lives of a previous 
generation which included Bet-a- 
Million Gates, J. P. Morgan, Dia- 
mond Jim Brady and William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, but the open book was, 
like as not, Fanny Hill. 

The great hallmarks of wealth and 
character that once set rich men apart 
from their inferiors—affairs with stage 
favorites, love nests aboard ocean- 
going yachts, private railroad cars, 
racing stables, vast retinues of do- 
mestics, collections of bogus old mas- 
ters, membership at Colonel Edward 
Bradley’s Beach Club at Palm Beach, 
titled sons-in-law, custom-made mo- 
torcars, cottages at Newport and 
mansions on Fifth Avenue, a nice 
taste in Madeira and fétes champétres 
around swimming pools into which 


guests in evening dress precipitated 
themselves at frequent intervals, all 
are gone with the wind. And don’t 
talk to me about poverty and income 
taxes and the hard lot of the well- 
to-do. There are men in Texas who 
could buy and sell J. P. Morgan, Jim 
Hill and Jay Gould all rolled in one, 
but they are poltroons to a man, 
scared beyond measure of having fun. 
Instead of fancy-dress balls of revolt- 
ing dimensions at the Waldorf-As- 
toria they are a pushover for family 
foundations. Instead of scandalous 
associations with French actresses, 
busted silk hats and champagne bot- 
tles on the lawn, they prefer to be 
known as “plain as an old shoe.” 

A pox on the whole sorry business 
and if rich men can’t do anything 
better to justify their existence, maybe 
the graduated income tax is a good 
thing after all. 

In the year 1879 Saginaw, Mich- 
igan, was the lumber capital of the 
known universe, throbbing with pros- 
perity and push, and to the greater 
glory of Saginaw there was opened in 
that year a magnificent new hotel, the 
Bancroft House, whose four stories, 
handsome cupola, private gas works 
for illumination and profusion of cut- 
glass chandeliers made it the talk of 
the countryside. To open this gor- 
geous hostelry there was a state ban- 
quet to which the timber barons were 
bidden to feast on Maryland terrapin 
and roast grouse washed down by 
Niagaras of champagne, claret, bour- 
bon and French cognac while a 
stringed orchestra, shielded behind 
potted palms, discoursed sweet music. 





All the chivalry of Saginaw was in- 
vited, it seems, save Curt Emerson, 
already a millionaire many times over 
and a Michigan power to reckon 
with. Omitting his name was a mis- 
take of the first magnitude. On the 
appointed evening, as the tycoons of 
the sawmill world were tucking their 
napkins into their boiled shirts and 
beginning to have at the terrapin a la 
Maryland, there arrived on the scene 
the unbidden Curt Emerson. With 
banshee screams of rage and indigna- 
tion the lumber king leaped upon the 
snowy tablecloth, went into action 
with his heavy calked boots and 
kicked his way from one end of the 
table to the other. A score of guests 
were maimed by splintered crockery, 
grouse took off to roost in the costly 
crystal chandeliers and the banquet 
broke up. Next day Emerson paid 
$2000 for the broken dishes and torn 
linen and counted it money well 
spent. He was never again omitted 
from a guest list. (This | have on no 
less authority than that of Stewart 
Holbrook, ranking historian of the 
lumber trade and dean of contem- 
porary letters in the Great Northwest.) 

Somewhat removed culturally from 
Mr. Emerson is August Belmont who, 
also in the seventies, moved from 
Paris to a mansion occupying the 
better part of a city block in New 
York’s Fifth Avenue and Eighteenth 
Street, and set about paying back a 
few social debts contracted in a life- 
time devoted to keeping horses, 
women, yachts and, as a wit re- 
marked, everything but the Ten 

Continued on Page 94 
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Once the rich man was a glory to behold. He knew what money was worth because he had earned it, and he spent it with roars and laughs. 
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Continued from Page 92 

Commandments. Belmont was vexed 
by the parsimoniousness of his neigh- 
bors who were all recruited from old 
Dutch families, and specially by James 
Lenox, an aging moneybags who 
boasted that in thirty years he had 
served none at dinner in his home but 
the members of his immediate family. 

In the hope of inducing apoplexy 
in the tottering Lenox, Belmont reared 
a princely mansion, staffed it with a 
French chef of international celebrity 
and a domestic force of sixty butlers, 
footmen, valets, maids, grooms, 
coachmen and assorted flunkies in 
knee breeches and crimson tailcoats 
frogged with gold bullion and looping 
fourageres. When he entertained at 
dinner the line of carriages reached 
ten blocks down Fifth Avenue, and 
the quivering Lenox, peering from 
behind moldy draperies in an unlit 
parlor, noted that special police had 
to be assigned to keep traffic moving. 
Belmont had solid gold service for a 
hundred guests, served fifteen-course 
dinners as a matter of course and or- 
dered his father-in-law, Commodore 
Matthew C, Perry, who had opened 
the ports of Japan to world trade, 
around in the capacity of a sort of 
personal wine steward. He also hung 
a huge French nude by Bouguereau 
in his drawing room to show New 
York what a cultivated taste in art 
meant. Lenox did not survive long 
ifter he heard that Belmont’s wine 
bill came to $20,000 a month. 

Just for the sake of regional cover- 
age, let us for a moment cast an ap- 
praising eye on the domestic arrange- 
ments of Senator William Sharon at 
Belmont, a few miles outside San 
Francisco, still in the opulent, silver 
Seventies. Sharon had acquired an 
immense personal fortune as repre- 
sentative at Virginia City on the Com- 
stock Lode of the all-powerful Bank 
of California. After the death of Wil- 
liam Ralston, his business associate 
in numerous California ventures, 
Sharon had latched onto Ralston’s 
more solvent holdings including what 
is today the Sheraton Palace Hotel in 
San Francisco and purchased, at the 
then going price of the toga, a seat in 
the United States Senate from Nevada. 

Sharon had had opportunity to 
study at first hand the gestures of 
expansiveness of an even greater mag- 
nifico than Ralston in the person of 
San Francisco's French banker Fran- 
cois Pioche. Pioche noted the low 
estate of French cuisine in California 
in the years following the Civil War 
and had imported an entire shipload 
of chefs from Paris in the hope of 
bettering the culinary scene. Sharon 
made note of this and determined to 
go Pioche one better. 
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When San Francisco was visited in 
the course of his celebrated tour of 
the world by General Ulysses Simp- 
son Grant, Sharon was moved to 
give a party at Belmont for the hero 
of Appomattox Court House. San 
Francisco was then floating atop the 
seemingly unlimited flood of riches 
pouring from the Virginia City mines 
and was ready to go along with the 
Senator. To ferry guests to Belmont, 
a distance of twenty miles from San 
Francisco, Sharon arranged with the 
Southern Pacific Railroad for special 


varnish), but George Gould traveled 
in a private train behind his own 
private engine. There was a wine 
cellar, a major domo with a white 
wand of office, and: when Boni de 
Castellane was courting George’s sis- 
ter, Anna Gould, the nobleman re- 
ported in his diary that all guests 
aboard the Gould cars were expected 
at dinner every night in full evening 
dress. 

There is no moral to this recital of 
a few of the more lighthearted ges- 
tures of a departed generation of the 





Where are the solid platinum whims .. . 


trains to make the run every hour. At 
Belmont depot a hundred carriages 
with liveried coachmen picked up the 
guests and drove them to Sharon’s 
residence. The private trains continued 
to ply between Belmont and San 
Francisco as long as the champagne 
lasted. 

Or let us conjure up George Gould, 
son of Jay Gould, himself a railroad 
prince of the swaggering generation. 
Other millionaires of the era had a 
private car or two, sometimes three 
(the Vanderbilt family at one time 
could have made up an entire seven- 
teen-car train of their own private 


millionaires except to point out that 
they will live in fragrant memory. 
There are ten times more million- 
aires today than there were when 
Morgans, Mellons, Hills, Astors and 
first-generation Fords trod the earth, 
but only the merest handful are known 
to the public, and there isn’t a bawd 
or a buffoon in a carload. 

Where now is the counterpart of 
Berry Wall, who once changed his at- 
tire at Saratoga Springs forty times in 
a day to become known as “The King 
of the Dudes,” or of Boston’s Mrs. 
Jack Gardner, who paid Paderewski 
$3000 to play at teatime for an eld- 





erly friend and her on condition he 
should play behind a screen. 

One looks in vain for the peer of 
the late Louis Hill of St. Paul, son of 
James J. Hill, the Empire Builder of 
the Northwest who, when guests were 
expected, sent two identical vintage 
Rolls-Royces with chauffeur and foot- 
men to match to the railroad depot. 
Guests and their luggage were shown 
to one overpowering limousine while 
the other went on ahead empty. When 
guests inquired the reason, there was 
an answer: of the two identical cars, 
only one could make the hill at the 
edge of town. The staff never knew 
which was the underpowered car, so 
both were pressed into service. 

A number of excuses are advanced 
for the decline of such spending, none 
of them valid. One is that taxes make 
expansive gestures impossible. This is 
demonstrably false, since today’s men 
of wealth, instead of owning the os- 
tentatious private Pullman car of tra- 
dition, have hangars full of B-29’s at 
twenty times the cost of purchase and 
maintenance of a private railroad car. 
An airplane can be concealed on a 
private flying field, but a railroad car 
is not so easily hidden. 

Then there is the school of thought 
contending that men of wealth have 
grown “more aware of their obliga- 
tions to society.” Nuts to this one 
too. The rich man’s debt to society is 
discharged when he has paid his Fed- 
eral taxes. Beyond these, he owes no 
farthing to the society that would con- 
fiscate his last dollar if allowed to. 

There is also—and less valid—the 
theory maintaining that through some 
dispensation of Providence we have 
achieved higher standards of national 
taste, including the breed of rich men. 

This is the most ferociously prepos- 
terous of all theses advanced to ac- 
count for the decline of rich men’s 
whims. 

Will anyone undertake to demon- 
strate that there is better taste in- 
volved in the consumption of soft 
drinks and patent breakfast foods than 
champagne and foie gras? Will any- 
one maintain that a tieless sports shirt 
and plaid jacket could be sartorially 
or esthetically superior to a frock coat 
and top hat? Or that a television con- 
sole fashioned in the likeness of a 
Chinese pagoda is a cut above the cast- 
iron stags that ornamented the lawns 
of the wealthy in the Nineties? Or that 
French impressionists are superior to 
the Titians and Rembrandts featured 
in the golden age of American mil- 
lionaires? 

The whims and prejudices of the 
great departed generations often con- 
trast sharply as in the case of the 
elder J. P. Morgan, who was a 
pillar of the Anglican Church and 











delighted in the company of High 
Episcopal bishops, and his peer 
and contemporary, Andrew Carnegie, 
who was a confirmed agnostic. 

Morgan once chartered a train of 
Pullmans, filled the baggage car with 
rare wines and set off for San Fran- 
cisco with a contingent of gaiters to 
attend a’ learned convocation of High 
Churchmen at the Golden Gate. With 
him, incidental to this holy safari, he 
took along Louis Sherry as wine 
steward. Uncle Andy, on the other 
hand, made a practice of having his 
chief clerk throw men of the cloth 
bodily out of his office in Pittsburgh 
when they called to solicit funds. As 
the missionary bounced down the 
stairs from the third floor, Carnegie’s 
door on the second would open briefly 
while the old gentleman contributed 
a hearty kick to accelerate the down- 
ward progress of virtue. 

There was a gusto about wealth in 
other times that was a justification for 
its possession that is unknown in a 
generation of Texas billionaires whose 
personal tastes make them indis- 
tinguishable from janitors. 

Let us avert our gaze from the street 
accident of mediocrity which is the 
present and contemplate the relaxed 
attitudes of a happier age when there 
were Diamond Jim Bradys and 
Johnny Buntings abroad in the land. 
Johnny Bunting, come the turn of the 
century, was brakeman on the South- 
ern Pacific, riding the car tops and 
tying them down on one of the hottest 
freight runs, both thermally and in the 
railroading sense, in the world. He 
worked the fast fruit trains out of San 
Joaquin Valley and across the desert 
to Indio and Yuma on their way east 
via the Sunset Route. At frequent in- 
tervals Johnny paused to mop his 
brow and regard the passing of beau- 
tiful, gleaming private cars belonging 
to the tycoons of the age which rode 
the end of the crack passenger flyers 
while the tycoons and their guests 
sipped cooling beverages and smoked 
powerful seegars. Johnny contem- 
plated them with unabashed envy and 
vowed that, should he ever make the 
grade, the first thing he would buy 
would be the damnedest fanciest pri- 
vate railroad car ever seen in Cali- 
fornia. Considering the private varnish 
of the age belonging to various 
Crockers, Huntingtons and Haggins, 
that would be something. 

And then, against all the laws of 
probability Johnny Bunting found 
himself overnight a millionaire. Some 
no-account real estate proved to be 
the richest oil land and Johnny was 
true to his vow. In far-off Chicago 
Pullman built for him a veritable Taj 
Mahal among private cars. It was 
named E/ Fleda, and for years the 


millionaire brakeman rolled grandly 
through the Southwest aboard it, 
pausing at division points to give 
parties with the best champagne for 
fellow brakemen—eagle eyes, tallow 
pots, rear shacks, traveling grunts— 
indeed, all the fraternity of working 
stiffs that made a railroad go. 

And there was Diamond Jim Brady, 
also a railroader of sorts, since he sold 
railroad equipment. In addition to his 
widely celebrated jewelry and eating 
capacity, Brady maintained a long- 








short time was the richest man in 
America, and, since he started in the 
Mother Lode diggings with a tin cup, 
and a battered spoon to match, liked 
nice table things. Mackay ordered a 
1000-piece silver service that took 
Tiffany a year to design. When it ar- 
rived at the Paris Exposition of 1878, 
it required thirty-six porters to carry it. 

Or we may tarry with the memory 
of James Hazen Hyde, son of the pres- 
ident of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Company of New York, whose in- 


























. . the relaxed attitudes of a happier age? 


standing romance with Miss Lillian 
Russell, a play actress of the period 
who was the envy of the bald-headed 
set from Broadway to Biarritz. One 
summer afternoon Diamond Jim ar- 
rived at Saratoga Springs aboard his 
private car, which, to honor Miss 
Russell, had been newly fitted with 
solid silver trucks. In a separate spe- 
cial car were twenty-seven Japanese 
house boys, and Miss Russell’s gold- 
plated bicycle. 

Or let us examine briefly the per- 
sonal whims of John Mackay, Nevada 
silver millionaire who perhaps for a 


fatuation with everything French 
nearly wrecked the biggest insurance 
company in the land. Hyde’s Franco- 
philia was most obvious in his de- 
votion to Mme. Réjane, a French 
actress for whom he staged a suc- 
cession of elaborate balls and other 
affairs around New York, which he 
attended wearing knee breeches with 
his evening clothes, and a_ well- 
trimmed French beard. It soon tran- 
spired, however, that as an executive 
of the insurance company, young 
Hyde was charging the champagne 
and foie gras to the stockholders, as 


well as his private Pullman car Bay 
Shore, in which admiring voluptuaries 
reclined while Mme. Réjane, swathed 
in the tricolor, recited inspiring pas- 
sages from Racine and Moliére. The 
stockholders, understandably, re- 
sented their investments being used as 
an informal French loan, and there 
followed an investigation that rocked 
New York finance on its congress 
gaiters. Charles Evans Hughes madea 
name for himself as a rising young 
special prosecutor and Hyde himself 
went into exile in Paris, still wearing 
knee breeches and a French beard. 

Nor were all the gestures of wealth 
in another age directed at merely 
spectacular ostentation or the gratifi- 
cation of extravagant personal whim. 
Let us briefly consider Gov. and Mrs. 
Leland Stanford of California whose 
bundle had derived from the Central 
Pacific Railroad and other construc- 
tive investments in the Golden State. 
Their only son, Leland, Jr., had died 
early and the now elderly parents were 
intent on rearing a suitable monument 
to his memory. A university seemed 
the right thing, but the ground rules 
for starting a university were loosely 
defined in those days and there was no 
pattern to consult in the entire West 
The Stanfords went right to frosty old 
Charles W. Eliot, president of Har- 
vard University, with the naive ques- 
tion: “How much does a university 
cost, please?” 

Nobody had ever put a cash price 
on Harvard before, but the old couple 
were so obviously depending on his 
answer that Dr. Eliot reached into his 
hat and came up with the figure $25,- 
000,000. A radiance came over the 
faces of the little old couple, and Stan- 
ford cried, ““We can do it, Jane—we 
can doit!’ Stanford University stands 
to this day as a testimonial to the 
whim of a dedicated rich man. 

So we may turn in revulsion from 
oil tycoons who swill soft drinks in- 
stead of vintage Bollinger and buy 
suits off the rack, to contemplate men 
of such stature as Colorado Springs’ 
Spencer Penrose, who built the Broad- 
moor Hotel in protest when the man- 
agement of the rival Antlers forbade 
him to shoot glasses out of the hands 
of patrons in the bar; and of Edward 
H. Harriman who, when Mrs. Stuy- 
vesant Fish thoughtlessly left the Har- 
rimans off a guest list at Newport, ina 
matter of hours unseated Mr. Fish as 
president of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road and instigated a decline in the 
Fish fortunes that eventually was fatal 
to their social ambitions. 

Let us rejoice, too, in the recollec- 
tion of Montana’s peerless Senator 
William Andrews Clark who, when 
seeking election to the U.S. Senate at 


the turn of the century, miscalculated 
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the population of the city of Butte and 
commanded 
whisky enough for a city ten times its 
size. 

And as a final salute to an age when 
rich men knew what they wanted and 
had no hesitation going after it, let us 
fire a rocket to the memory of James 
J. Hill, the greatest railroader of them 
all, the old bearded king of the Great 


the free distribution of 


Northern, who would map an empire 
of corn and wheat and lumber for gen- 
erations unborn but would take no back 
talk from the peasantry. The Great 
Northern in years gone by ran through 
a community called Wayzata, Minne- 
sota, a pretty resort village on the storied 
shores of Lake Minnetonka patronized 
by conservative families from Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul, which Hill personally 
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remembered when it was called Pig 
Eye. Influential summer cottagers at 
Wayzata complained one day that 
Jim Hill’s switching engines made 
night hideous near their villas; could 
he abate their noise? To put Wayzata 
in its place, which was shortly to be 
nowhere, Hill ordered the Great 
Northern’s passenger operations to 
ignore the unhappy town. The depot 
was moved a mile down the tracks 
and the fast passenger trains scorched 
through in such smoke and glory 
that the first engine under the new 
order set fire to the town water tank. 
Wayzata languished on the vine, 





business went elsewhere, the summer 
tourists didn’t come back. Wayzata 
was never the same again, thanks to 
James J. Hill. 

If the rich man as an American 
institution is doomed, it is as clear a 
case of suicide as you can find in the 
record—pizen self-took—and in this 
case the pizen is an absurd desire for 
immortality purchased by good 
works. The American millionaire of 
the year 1959 is undernourished on 
reducing diets and charity, and an 
easy victim to infection by psychos 
and special pleaders of all degrees of 
the preposterous. 
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Amid the melancholy taily of the 
rich in our time cowering in sancti- 
monious timidity behind the barriers 
of good works and twittering ano- 
nymity, there is one notable excep- 
tion—the late Evalyn Walsh Me- 
Lean. A woman to be sure, but one 
uninhibited by even the vaguest no- 
tion that it was wrong to have fun 
with wealth, she shared Gene Fow- 
ler’s philosophy that “‘Money is 
something to be thrown off the back 
of trains,” and left behind her a leg- 
end of magnificence that will live in 
memory when all the benefices of 
the Rockefeller Foundation are for- 
gotten. 

Evie McLean lived rich and died 
rich, the latter by a narrow and cal- 
culated margin. Her entertainments 
in Washington, Newport and Colo- 
rado were the most splendid in the 
American record and no one had a 
better time at her parties than did 
the chatelaine of Friendship, her 
Washington mansion. She delighted 
in titles and tiaras, powdered foot- 
men and ambassadorial protocol, 
private railway cars and limitless 
champagne and she wasn’t happy 
unless she was sharing these things 
with as many people as she might 
collect. She was a laugher, an easy 
touch, an abundant person—and we 
may not see her like again. 


But once the rich man in America 
was a sight to behold, a justification 
of the savage jungle warfare that 
elevated him to this estate. Jim Hill 
personally kicking his railroads 
across the northern continent or 
Frederick Weyerhaeuser notching 
trees ahead of his land lookers, 
knew what money was worth be- 
cause they had earned it. Further- 
more, they spent it with roars and 
laughs. 

So let us close this brief survey of 
a doomed American institution by 
making a leg in admiration of White- 
law Reid, onetime editor of the New 
York Tribune, ambassador to the 
Court of St. James’s and an Anglo- 
phile of such proportions that a con- 
temporary once described him as 
“making his way in the direction of 
Buckingham Palace as fast as his 
hands and knees could carry him.” 

Reid’s vast fortune, stemming 
largely from his father-in-law, Darius 
Ogden Mills, frosty old moneybags 
of the Bank of California, enabled 
him to maintain, among other resi- 
dences in several countries, a vast 
estate called Ophir Court at White 
Plains, thirty-odd miles out of New 
York. He also collected rare cattle 
including Merino sheep to keep the 
Ophir lawns cropped. In those days 
transatlantic vessels docked at the 
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foot of South Street in Lower Man- Reid was once apprised that such a 
hattan and Reid would send the city shipment of sheep would be off-loaded 
editor of the Tribune orders that two —_ on a Sunday. The order to the city desk 
or three reporters, whoin his bookwere __ that day specified that the reporters as- 
a little below the rank of gardeners, signed to herd them to White Plains 
should meet incoming ships bearing would be attired in morning coats, 
the Reid Merinos and ride herd on the striped trousers, top hats and .wash 
beasts through the city streets and gloves. Nobody was going to be able to 
through the Bronx to White Plains. say that Whitelaw Reid didn’t observe 

Always a sticklerfortheconventions, the Sabbath. THE END 
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class passengers four hours after a lavish dinner. 
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@ It may seem a bit whimsical to dawdle over 
the ocean in a ship, taking five to a dozen days, 
when you can now whoosh over in a jet in five 
and a half hours; and if time were all, it would 
be. But in spite of our national addiction to 
speed and the persuasive argument for spend- 
ing your time in Europe rather than in getting 
there, some of the most sophisticated travelers 
still prefer to go to Europe by ship. This isn’t 
so strange as it may seem, for perhaps the best 
place on earth to eat today is on the water, on 
the luxurious vessels of the great transatlantic 
lines. Some people find rest and relaxation on 
shipboard; some seek romance, in active or 
sentimental form; but all find food at its 
most enjoyable. 

Since crossing in the 1930's on the Conte di 
Savoia, rest its soul, | have had a great affec- 
tion for the Italian Line. But it had been some 
time since I had sailed on an Italian ship, so to 
test my predilection, I recently ate my way 
from New York to Naples on the Giulio 
Cesare. Then, after going from Naples to 
Rome, to Siena, to Florence, to Bologna and 
Venice and Genoa—to compare the food of 
the Line with the best restaurants of Italy—I 
came back to New York on the Cristoforo 
Colombo, 

The first meal on shipboard—ours was at one 
P.M.—is never an epic experience. Everything 
and everyone is strange, everything is new. 
The passengers are sizing up one another, and 
their waiters, and the chief steward; and the 
waiters and the chief steward are sizing up the 
passengers and calculating in their mysterious 
but extremely accurate way the size of gratuity 
each passenger will bestow. So while there are 
some one hundred and twenty different items 
on the menu, plus unlisted dozens of things 
nestling below in the storerooms and cold 
rooms, you settle for something simple and 
obvious, an omelette, cold cuts, the first of a 
long parade of pasta dishes, fresh fruit and 
cheese, and a well-chilled bottle of Orvieto in 
its festive straw dress. 

But by dinnertime the first day, the magic 
of life aboard a fine liner begins to assert itself. 
Already there’s a respectable stretch of sea 
between you and New York, between you and 
the office, the desk, the telephone, and the 
traffic and noise. You’ve exchanged the first 
tentative smiles with some of your fellow 
passengers. You’ve been breathing lustily of 
salt-seasoned air, and its miraculous appetite- 
building powers have been at work on you all 
afternoon. And you have embraced two gen- 
erous, ice-cold, meticulously dry Martinis, 
made of a superior gin, and floating a tart film 
from a deftly squeezed lemon peel. 

So when we walked into the dining room 
that first night we no longer were strangers. At 
the tables within our vision were people with 
whom we had a bond—shipmates. Nello 
greeted us, and quickly indicated that under 
the forbidding vestments of a maitre d’hdtel 
there dwelled a human being. Leopoldo, the 
waiter, relinquished the stony look of a cigar- 
store Indian and began to show the warmth 
and character that were to impress us during 
the rest of the voyage. Dino, the piccolo wine 


steward, stood with his cellar key at the ready, 
, 


eager to start the flow of good Italian wine, 
red and white, bubbly and still. 


That first dinner was good, but not excep- 
tional; a few hours out of New York is too 
soon to ask the kitchen to put on its pyrotech- 
nics. A cocktail of Maryland crabmeat, a pun- 
gent consommé, a piece of superb beef with 
fresh vegetables, and an ice did nicely. 

The second night out is the captain’s cock- 
tail party and gala dinner, and the first ap- 
pearance on shipboard of dinner jackets and 
starched shirts, of evening gowns and mink 
stoles, of gleaming white shoulders and entic- 
ingly low necklines. This is, as far as | know, 
an institution of the Italian Line alone, a gra- 
cious way of bringing together all the first- 
class passengers and introducing them to the 
official family, principally the captain, Comm. 
Armando Pinelli. Trays of Martinis and Man- 
hattans are passed around, but if you want to 
be difficult and ask for something else you'll 
get it with no detectable reaction. Precisely two 
Martinis later the exodus to the dining room is 
on, but you make a quick detour by way of 
the bar for a therapeutic application of oneof 
Giuseppe’s exquisite handmade Martinis with 
lemon peel, which | prefer to the article mass- 
mixed before the party and served with an 
olive. 

This captain’s dinner is one of two galas 
(the other is the captain's farewell dinner, two 
nights before docking and arrivederci) at which 
the menu is formal and the same for everyone. 
It starts off with caviar served with a lavish 
hand and accompanied by champagne; it pro- 
ceeds to a clear, authoritative consommé to 
whose own rich goodness has been wed the 
character and flavor of fine sherry; and 
marches majestically through a small turbot 
with hollandaise and a dry white Capri wine 
It presents as its main course filet of unsur- 
passable beef (all Italian Line beef is bought in 
the United States) served with an array of 
fresh vegetables. With the beef, you will, if 
you're wise, order a red Barolo wine, one of 
Italy’s finest. Next, to clear the taste and to 
give you fresh courage and appetite, the menu 
daintily offers a small lemon ice, then a salad 
of lettuce and tomatoes with fresh horse-radish. 
And its final bounty, its grand finale, is a 
towering portion of zuppa Inglese, whose 
name, English soup, makes no sense because 
it’s neither English nor soup but a rich dessert 
of cake, fruit, whipped cream, citrus, liqueurs 
and various other nostrums and bewitchments. 
Accompanying the zuppa Inglese is more 
champagne, with the captain’s compliments 
And at this stage in the dinner, the Cesare had 
a surprise for us. Suddenly, into the dining 
room and up to our table, marched three men 
with musical instruments, an 
violin and a trumpet. 


accordion, a 
They launched into 
Happy Birthday, first instrumentally, then 
vocally. 


’Oppy birsday to you 
’Oppy birsday to you 
’Oppy birsday cara Wv Elsie 
’Oppy birsday to you. 


The waiters, who had been standing around 
beaming, burst into applause, diners at other 
tables smiled and raised glasses to us, and the 
musicians bowed and left. But how? .. . How, 
indeed! Our passports had been taken on 


boarding and had not yet been returned. If 
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they'd wanted to expand the lyrics a 
bit, they could have given Birthday 
Girl's 


in the United States. . . 


height and weight, color of 


eyes and hair, place and year of birth. Italian 
Anyway, it was a nice way to use a 
passport. 

Perhaps up until now, your second 
day aboard, you've had rather dis- 
torted ideas about Italian food, ideas 
bred of your experience with the dis- 


Bologna, Milan, Turin and 


tinctly un-Italian food generally served 
well, 
un-ltalian is a bit unfair, Untypically 
would be more correct. 
most of the Italian food we encounter 
in the States is the food of southern 
Italy and of Sicily, and little of it is 
the vastly superior food of the real eat- 
ing centers of Italy—Rome, Florence, 


maybe 


For 


Venice. 
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Practically all the Italians who came 
to America in the great period of im- 
migration and who contributed so 
much to building America were from 
southern Italy and Sicily, and from 
them have come our ideas about 
Italian food. The food of northern 
Italy is extremely rare in the States. 
The spaghetti-and-meat-balls _res- 
taurants scattered across the U.S. 
are sorry representatives of one of 
the three great national schools of 
cooking the world possesses—Ital- 
ian, Chinese and French. (I was 
talking one day about this to Vir- 
gilio Pipan, chef de cuisine of the 
Giulio Cesare, who summed it up 
with a despairing shrug, a flinging 
gesture of palm-upraised hands, and 
the lament, “But how did the meat 
balls get with the spaghetti?’’) 

Italian cooking is refined and 
varied, and it goes far beyond spa- 
ghetti and meat balls, garlic and olive 
oil, cheese and chunks of bread. For 
an insight into this variety and 
quality, consider the dinner menu 
of the Cristoforo Colombo. 

Only five soups are listed. Yet 
there is always minestrone, and al- 
ways consommé, hot and cold. Only 
one kind of omelet is listed, but a 
dozen or more are at your command. 
There is always caviar, there is al- 
ways foie gras. Celery isn’t listed, but 
it’s always available, either in its 
pristine purity or stuffed with creamy 
Gorgonzola laced with brandy. Souf- 
flé potatoes aren’t printed on the 
menu, but ask and you shall receive. 

Crepes suzette are nowhere to be 
seen, but the maitre d’hétel is ready 
and eager to put on his one-man 
show. We said to Nello, on the 
Giulio Cesare, ““We’ve heard, Nello, 
that you make the best crepes su- 
zette in the world.” He solemnly 
acknowledged this as a simple truth, 
and made them that night at dinner. 
He used a bundle of butter, sugar 
sparingly, orange juice, Grand Mar- 
nier, and cognac. They were soft, 
not caramelized as the French insist 
they be, and they were delicious. 

On the Cristoforo Colombo, we 
said to Piero, ““We’ve heard, Piero, 
that you make the best crepes su- 
zette in the world.” Piero put up no 
argument whatsoever and that night 
made them. He used no butter at all, 
but lots of orange juice, Grand 
Marnier, cognac, and a generous 
amount of sugar. They, too, were 
soft, and they, too, were delicious. 


Incidentally, the maitre d’hétel of 


a great liner must, in addition to hav- 
ing a way with crepes suzette, have 
a fabulous background in catering to 
people. Nello, of the Giulio Cesare, 
served in hotels and restaurants in 
Maggiore, Milan, Turin, on the Céte 
d’Azur, in Zurich and in Brussels. 
In the middle Twenties, he was 
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maitre d’hétel in the world’s most 
posh night club, Les Ambassadeurs in 
Paris, when Florence Mills and Paul 
Whiteman were its stars. When Italy 
moved into North Africa, he ran 
hotels in Ethiopia and Abyssinia. He 
served a term in fabled Shepheards 
in Cairo, the old, not the glittering 
new Shepheards. And he enjoyed a 
quiet, peaceful idyl in Bermuda, at 
the Castle Harbour. 

But to get back to the food... 
Steak is always to be had in all its 
many versions—minute, sirloin, Cha- 
teaubriand and poivré. 

Below decks on both the Giulio 
Cesare and Cristoforo Colombo are 
immense storage rooms full of a 
staggering variety of foods. In a tour 
of these rooms (in many of them an 
overcoat, supplied by the ship, is 
needed) in addition tothe staple hogs- 
heads of olive oil, tons of flour, bags 
of coffee and sugar, I saw wild hare, 
squab, partridge, duck, quail, small 
birds, suckling pig, baby lamb, fresh 
fruits and vegetables galore, and 
many other delicacies seldom on the 
menu. At every port of call, Genoa, 
Cannes, Naplesand Gibraltar, freshly 
caught local fish is taken aboard and 
served that evening or the next day. 

Then there is spaghetti. Spaghetti 
is an Italian invention, specifically 
an invention of the peasants around 
Naples and to the south. Italy has 
many blessings agriculturally, but 
the part south of Naples was shame- 
fully overlooked when the blessings 
were being distributed. The people 
of the south invented spaghetti be- 
cause it was at hand, and cheap— 
just flour and water, but out of it 
they have created a whole, wonder- 
ful school of cooking. 

Every lunchtime, on an Italian 
ship, a different kind of pasta is 
served, as a first or a main course. 
Being greedy, | had mine as a main 
course, so I’d get plenty, with maybe 
a bit of antipasto before, and the 
best of all desserts, fresh fruit and 
cheese, afterward. (By the way, if 
you're interested in knowing the 
best of all dessert cheeses, it’s that 
flaky kind you've just sprinkled on 
your spaghetti, Parmesan— Parmi- 
giano.) Being curious, | had to try 
the pasta in all its many forms and 
with all its many sauces—cannelloni, 
macaroni, ravioli, lasagna, fettucini, 
tagliatelli, vermicelli, with tomato 
sauce, tuna sauce, olio-aiello, meat 
sauce, meat sauce made with wild 
hare, clam sauce (white and red), 
sauces ad infinitum, sauces to your 
pleasure, sauces to your invention. 

The Cesare uses some fifteen tons 
of spaghetti and rice on each cross- 
ing, in more than two dozen shapes 
and varieties. The number of ways 


these are served, the number of 


sauces -with which they can be 
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embellished is seemingly endless. One 
day I was torn by the need to make a 
monumental decision—would I have 
my spaghetti with tomato sauce or tuna- 
fish sauce, a dilemma which the waiter 
solved by heaping both sauces on my 
spaghetti and sprinkling the whole lovely 
dish with freshly grated Parmigiano. 

Lavish is a word that inevitably de- 
scribes food and its service on the Ital- 


ian Line. The menus are lavish, and 
every dish is served with a lavish 
hand. If you tell Luigi, or Giuseppe, 
or Nello that perhaps the dish already 
piled an inch and a half high with 
lasagna might be a bit heavy after the 
minestrone you've just finished, you 
have stuck a knife in his heart: “‘No, 
no, not heavy—/light.” And on goes 
another half-inch. If you attempt to 


resist something he’s determined you 
should have, he'll turn your “Basta, 
basta,” sternly aside. He’s not going to 
have you die of malnutrition while 
you're in his care. And when you’re in 
an Italian ship or restaurant, you are in 
the care of those who serve you, for 
there are no people like the Italians 
for making you feel welcome, for 
wanting you to enjoy the food and 
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wine they put before you so abun- 
dantly and want, with all their hearts, 
you to enjoy. 

For me, the Italian waiter is the 
greatest. He serves you expertly, but 
there is nothing of the servant about 
him in the demeaning shading of the 
term. He is a man of dignity and if 
he likes you, as he usually does, he 
is soon your friend. He has a ready 
smile, a continuing warmth, and a 
magical way of engendering within 
you anticipatory excitement for the 
things you are about to eat. Carlo, 
Neponte, Leopoldo, Giuseppes One, 
Two and Three; Conte, Nello, Do- 
minique, Franco, Luigi—all have 
shamelessly conspired to expand my 
waistline, but they have helped make 
possible some of the pleasantest days 
of my life. 


The menu, incidentally, serves 
not only as your guide to over- 
eating but as an amusing aid to 
the study of Italian, and studying 
Italian is a very good idea indeed if 
you’re traveling on an Italian ship 
or are visiting Italy. The Italian 
Line aids you by having Italian 
lessons each morning at eleven in the 
Main Lounge. Naturally, you won’t 
become fluent in an hour a day for 
nine days, but you'll get a smatter- 
ing of helpful words and phrases. It 
is wise to build some sort of founda- 
tion for the language before you 
leave, by going over Mario Pei’s 
Houipay article on Italian, or by 
taking a course at Berlitz, or study- 
ing any of the excellent foreign-lan- 
guage courses on records. One ma- 
jor reason why Italian is easier than 
other languages—French for in- 
stance—is the flattering way the 
Italians react to your efforts, how- 
ever inadequate, to use their lan- 
guage. A mere “buon giorno” or 
“grazie mille’ or “prego” brings 
forth lavish compliments on your 
gift for tongues, and a slightly more 
involved speech evokes paeans of 
praise. The ultimate outburst was 
showered on my wife, Vera, by 
Ricardo Zucchi, general manager of 
the Danielli Royal Excelsior Hotel 
in Venice and the Excelsior on the 
Lido. She used the phrase, “‘Cava- 
liere d°Industria,” which is the 
rough equivalent of a tongue twister 
in English. Signor Zucchi exploded 
with enthusiasm, clapped his head 
in desperation for his inadequacy 
in the face of such genius, and ex- 
claimed, “‘She speaks Italian better 
than I do! She has been speaking 
Italian since a little child!” 

It’s literally true that you can eat 
around the clock on an Italian boat. 
When you awake in the morning 
you press the button for the steward 
or stewardess who will bring you a 

Continued on Page 148 
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standing figures of the day. They estab- 
lish relationships which often serve 
them well if they take up political 
careers. 

The Union—a men-only club—is 
the sober and respectable center of the 
University’s social life and at various 
periods of its history it has, indeed, 
been the refuge of the dull. But with a 
basement recreation room that is now 


Traditionally, the President of the 
Union invites men of eminence, includ- 
ing statesmen, to take part in these de- 
bates with the undergraduate speakers, 
In this way, the officers of the Union 
and, to a lesser extent, the members, 
meet and question some of the out- 
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used for parties the Union has lost 
some of its masculine stiffness and 
is a gayer place. 

Before the war the proctors, who 
are in charge of University discipline, 
didn’t allow drinking in pubs. After 
the war, it seemed an absurdity that 
men who had thrashed Hitler 
shouldn’t be thought mature enough 
to drink in a public house. Today, 
there are 157 fully licensed pubs in 
Cambridge, and although the proc- 
tors have the power to put any of 
them out of bounds at their discre- 
tion, none of them is off limits at 
present. 

Despite the number of alehouses, 
there’s relatively little drunkenness. 
The mild drunkenness you get 
among inexperienced youths is 
treated with a parental indulgence 
by the college authorities. For exam- 
ple, most colleges have ugly-looking 
spikes on the walls to prevent under- 
graduates from breaking into or out 
of college after the gates are closed at 
eleven or twelve o’clock. Noél An- 
nan, the young Provost of King’s— 
he was a senior officer in Army In- 
telligence during the war—told me 
that he had ordered the spikes re- 
moved from the walls of King’s. 
“Because,” he said, “the sober can 
climb over them. Only the drunks get 
impaled. 


“The chief difference in the social 
life of Cambridge since we were 
up,” the Provost added, “‘is—girls.” 
To anyone reared in the coeduca- 
tional tradition of the United States, 
Cambridge may appear coldly mo- 
nastic. The men’s colleges seem never 
likely to admit women students of 
their own volition. Even now, the 
three women’s colleges, Newnham, 
Girton and New Hall among them 
can muster only one woman for 
every eight men. Nevertheless, the 
Provost of King’s was right in his es- 
timate of the great—and, as some 
think, desirable—change that has 
taken place since his father was an 
undergraduate before World War I. 
In those days, the women of Newn- 
ham and Girton were excessively ad- 
dicted to learning and had little con- 
tact with male students. In most col- 
leges, the chaperone system had been 
abolished only recently, and no 
woman was allowed in a man’s 
rooms after ten P.M. Today, except 
for a few constraining rules of pro- 
priety, men and women undergradu- 
ates mingle freely. 

The great male-female event is the 
saturnalia of May Week, which is 
always held in June after the Tripos 
examinations and the head-of-the- 
river races. Fiancées and girl 
friends are invited up for the end-of- 
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term balls, and great marquees rise 
on the Backs, and the avenues of 
trees are lit with Chinese lanterns 
and there is music and dancing all 
night long till dawn and breakfast at 
Grantchester. That, of course, is the 
tradition of May Week, but it is the 
year-round relationship of the sexes 
which has chiefly changed. The 
women at the University have been 
reinforced by a substantial number 
of girls, many of them Scandina- 
vians, who attend extramural lan- 
guage courses, as well as by student 
teachers from Homerton and nurses 
from Addenbrooke's Hospital. 
There’s still a great shortage of 
women, but if you subtract from the 
numbers of frustrated celibates those 
males who would prefer to clear 
hurdles at Fenner’s rather than go 
to a tea dance at the Dorothy Café, 
the number of students involuntarily 
without women becomes less im- 
portant. 

The Right Honorable Hugh Dal- 
ton, a former Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, writing of his own time 
at Cambridge, about 1906, says: 


King’s in my time was a very male 
society. Among the dons, at all ages, 
there was a high proportion of bache- 
lors. There was also, and this was a 
very good feature of the college, a high 
proportion of young dons living in col- 


lege and knowing the undergraduates. 

As for women, most of us while un- 
dergraduates did not take much serious 
or sustained interest in them though 
there were some outstanding exceptions 
to this rule among my friends. 


A university with a predominantly 
male society invariably encourages 
sentimental friendships among men, 
and when I was an undergraduate 
there was much talk about homo- 
sexuality in the University, jests 
about the Homintern, and a certain 
amount of ostentatious homosexual 
simpering among the aesthetes. (“He 
isn’t a pederast,” it was said in dis- 
gust of one such person. “He merely 
pretends to be!’’) 

But, remarkably enough, there 
was no exposure, either by police 
or proctor, of anyone practicing 
homosexuality. Recently a clergy- 
man in a sermon at Great St. 
Mary’s, the University church, de- 
nounced both the spread of the vice 
and its reported encouragement by 
some dons. His homily caused a 
newspaper sensation, but in the ab- 
sence of supporting evidence both 
the speaker and his charges were 
soon forgotten. 

The truth is that 
bustious, 


in the rum- 


Cambridge any surplus sexual vigor 
is quickly sublimated. Take the un- 


vigorous atmosphere of 


dergraduate’s college day. After pre- 
paring his own breakfast, he may go 
to a ten-o’clock lecture and possibly 
take in another before lunch. Usually 
he will have a light meal in his rooms— 
perhaps of bread and cheese and beer, 
known as “commons.” In the after- 
noon, there are no lectures, and he can 
take his pick of sports—rowing, foot- 
ball, squash, fives (a form of squash in 


which the hand is used instead of a 
racket), fencing or half a dozen others. 
Or he can go for a walk in the rather 
dull, flat, countryside. Or he can “sport 
his oak”’—that is to say, shut the double 
oaken door outside his room, and 
study. Or he can simply loll in an arm- 
chair, as very many do, before his 
open fire, listening to classical music or 
jazz. 
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At teatime, the social day begins, 
and groups of undergraduates lounge 
around hearths burning their fingers 
toasting muffins or crumpets. It is a 
conversation piece decorated with a 
modern French lithograph or a hunting 
print or a picture of wildfowl on the 
wall, with club fixture cards, each an- 
nouncing the term’s events, over the 
fireplace and perhaps a copy of Granta 


or Varsity, the two main Cambridge 
journals, published by the undergradu- 
ates themselves, on the floor. The tea 
party, which is an inexpensive form of 
entertainment, tends to merge into the 
sherry party of the early evening. Per- 
haps because of its expense or perhaps 
because drunkenness is considered bad 
form, there’s little drinking of hard 
liquor. 


Every undergraduate must eat a cer- 
tain number of dinners in Hall—the 
communal hall, where the undergradu- 
ates at their bare, wooden boards under 
the eyes of the High Table of the dons 
and the portraits of the college’s great 
men can feel that they are part of the 
institution and not merely isolated 
students. The meals are simple English 
fare and are quickly disposed of. But 
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though the phrase “dinner in Hall” 
means to me a recurrence of mut- 
ton, cabbage and charlotte russe, it 
also conjures up an incomparable 
recollection of several hundred 
young men wearing gowns, eating 
ravenously and contentedly as Henry 
VIII, the founder of Trinity College, 
beams down on them from his fa- 
mous portrait by Holbein. 

Some men eat in their rooms, 
where they order special meals from 
the College kitchens; others eat in 
the numerous small restaurants— 
Indian, like the Kismet or the New 
Bengal, Cypriot like the Eros, Chi- 
nese like the Kum Loong, or Olde 
English Tea Shoppe like the Whim— 
of which there are at least fifty in 
Cambridge. For the most part, these 
restaurants are cheap; some are pre- 
tentious; all are undistinguished. 
The gastronomes of Cambridge are 
the dons, not the undergraduates— 
nor, for that matter, the wives of the 
dons. For women are excluded on 
college feast days and founder’s days 
when the college silver is brought 
out and the best of the cellar is pro- 
duced to accompany an elaborate 
menu. Then the art of eating and 
drinking is practiced at its most en- 
thusiastic in the candled light of the 
High Table—and a ceremonial magic 
both rules and unites the fellowship 
of dons. 

The dons, the teachers of the col- 
lege, are a caste in themselves. A don 
with an enterprising, questing and 
controversial mind, such as F. R. 
Leavis of Downing College, is 
capable not only of arousing great 
passions—as when he championed 
D. H. Lawrence before packed 
audiences—but also of stimulating 
a school of thought among his dis- 
ciples who in turn become teachers. 

Such a school of thought is pro- 
duced every now and again in the 
history of learning by the interaction 
of a number of teachers and pupils; 
it is not necessarily homogeneous in 
its doctrine but certainly it is unified 
in its methods and in its debt to 
those who inspired it. So it was with 
the Cambridge Humanists of the 
16th Century, and the Cambridge 
Platonists of the 17th Century. So it 
has been in our own century with the 
analytic or linguistic movement in 
philosophy sometimes described as 
the Cambridge School because it 
owes so much, in different and sepa- 
rate ways, to two great Cambridge 
philosophers, G. E. Moore, who 
died recently, and Ludwig Wittgen- 
stein, who died in 1951, a teacher 
whose name is destined to become as 
familiar in contemporary thought 
as that of Sigmund Freud. These 
two men first met before the First 
World War, in the summer of 

Continued on Page 108 
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Continued from Page 106 
intellectual activity which brought to- 
gether the Cambridge Group, includ- 
ing J. M. Keynes, Lytton Strachey, 
E. M. Forster and Bertrand Russell. 

Keynes, writing of G. E. Moore’s 
Principia Ethica which was pub- 
lished in 1903, said: “Its effect was 
not only overwhelming. It was ex- 
citing, exhilarating, the beginning of 
a renaissance, the opening of a new 
heaven on a new earth.” 

Unlike Moore, Wittgenstein was 
an enigmatic and retiring individual 
whose personality like his philoso- 
phy is only now being revealed in 
the recollections of his friends and 
pupils. He was, indeed, as reluctant 
to publish his work as to discuss his 
private affairs. I remember Wittgen- 
stein who, like myself, had rooms in 
Whewell’s Court, as one who took 
little part in college life. He always 
wore an open-necked shirt and was 
never seen to eat in Hall; in fact, it 
was said that he had once been rep- 
rimanded for coming to High Table 
without a collar and tie, and had 
never repeated the experience. 

Wittgenstein, who was born an 
Austrian of Jewish descent, first 
came to England in 1908, went to 
Trinity in 1912, where he met Moore, 
Bertrand Russell and Keynes, gave 
away in that same year the fortune he 
inherited from his father, and later 
served in the war although he was 
physically unfit. After the war, he 
taught in primary schools, worked 
as a gardener in a monastery and 
eventually returned to Trinity in 
1929 as a Fellow, eight years after 
writing his famous Tractatus Logico 
Philosophicus, which is often re- 
garded as a starting point of lin- 
guistic philosophy. Prof. Norman 
Malcolm, a pupil and a friend, has 
described in his the 
markable meetings, as Wittgenstein’s 
lectures used to be called, with their 
long pauses for reflection and con- 
templation. In Wittgenstein you find 
the 
the intellectual dedication which is 
the counterpoint to the rumbustious 
earthiness of Byron’s Cambridge. 

Bacon, Milton, Byron, Macaulay, 
Thackeray—they are among the most 
illustrious of Cambridge men, stand- 
ing out like peaks in the range of 
tradition. Yet all of them, 


Memoir re- 


even 


Milton, are linked by the spirit of 


Humanism that runs through the 
University’s history. Let Oxford keep 
her metaphysics and her surges of 
religious movements. For Oxford 
the metaphysics; for Cambridge, the 
more physical view. Cambridge re- 
ligion—even in its revivalist form— 
is steadfast and conventional. But 
ever since Erasmus taught there, its 
study has been of man in relation to 
the universe. Written into the statutes 
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of several colleges is the mandate to 
combat heresy. And yet, like the 
irritant sand in the oyster which pro- 
duces the pearl, it has been the Hu- 
manists resisting conformism who in 
every century have lunged forward 
as pioneers of thought. 

Perhaps the best-known of the 
contemporary Cambridge heretics 
is Lord Russell, more often described 
as the philosopher Bertrand Russell, 
the friend and contemporary of both 
Moore and Wittgenstein. At the age 
of eighty-seven, he is vigorously cam- 
paigning, in the face of widespread 
opposition, for the unilateral (if nec- 
essary) renunciation of nuclear weap- 
ons. | first met him in Cambridge at 
the end of World War II, a vigorous 
man of seventy-three with a third 
wife and a young son. He spoke tol- 
erantly of the days of the First World 
War when he was a conscientious 
objector and his college in the inter- 
est of propriety took his fellowship 
away, and he spent six months in 
jail (where he wrote the Introduction 
to Mathematical Philosophy) as a 
penalty for his antiwar activity. 
When I met him at a party not many 
years ago, still possessed of his shock 
of white hair and his handsome, 
forbearing expression, he had only 
a week earlier swum ashore to the 
Norway coast from an aircraft that 
had crashed in the sea. I last met 
him in the House of Commons 
where he was arguing with benevo- 
ient but coldly passionate logic 
against a group of skeptical young 
politicians that it was safer to do 
without nuclear weapons than to 
possess them. It was curious to think 
of Bertrand Russell, philosopher and 
Fellow of Trinity, continuing the de- 
bate started by the discoveries of his 
old Master, Sir J. J. Thomson, un- 
der whose administration he had 
once been defrocked as a don. 

“The only place where there’s no 
controversy is in a graveyard,” Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan once said. A living 
university by its nature must be a 
place of argument and sincere dissen- 
sion. Within the cloister of a univer- 
sity it is possible for men and women 
to apply themselves to the detached 
search for truth with few of the cor- 
rupting pressures which falsify 
thought in the outside world. It 
should be no reproach to Cam- 
bridge that it is cut off from the par- 
tisan involvements of the politicians, 
the self-interested bus'»-ssmen or 
All that will 
come soon enough to the under- 
graduate. 

Last year Mr. William Stone, of 
Albany, Piccadilly, died in London 
it the age of a hundred and one. 
Known as the Squire of Piccadilly 


the commercial arts. 


in: his distinguished old age, Mr. 
Stone left nearly all of his three- 


million-dollar estate to his old college, 
Peterhouse, Cambridge. “I do this,” he 
said in his will, “simply to record how 
deeply I am indebted to my old college 
Peterhouse for the exceedingly pleasant 
and agreeable time I enjoyed in those 
hospitable walls from 1875-1879.” And 
then this millionaire added, “I must 
place on record the intense honor I felt 
when Sir William Thomson [later Lord 


Kelvin, the physicist who did so much 
to advance the science of telegraphy] 
gave me a cup of tea in the Combination 
Room just after I had gained a Nat- 
ural Sciences scholarship there, Nat- 
ural Sciences at that time at Cambridge 
being somewhat of a Cinderella.” 
The devotion of Mr. William Stone 
to his college reflects the thought that 
Lord Adrian, the present Master of 





Trinity College, expressed at a dinner 
given to him by forty former Trinity men 
who are now Members of Parliament. 

“The college may one day,” he said, 
“become a cafeteria for the young, an 
almshouse for the old. But even if it 
becomes meanwhile no more than a 
dormitory, it will always be something 
to have fallen asleep to the sound of 
the fountain of Trinity.” 


rHE END 
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THE AN TIC ART S 


Gina Lollobrigida 


by Frederic Morton 


Outside, a volcanic seductress; 


inside, an urchin laughing at the oomph 


@ Within the Moorish grillwork of the Sevilla 
Studios in Madrid, police cordoned Sound 
Stage Four. Within the stage, a black tent 
reared, guarded by the studio force. Within 
the tent, the enthrallment was about to 
become reality. 

Quoth Hedda Hopper: “In Spain they 
could sell tickets for Gina Lollobrigida’s 
spice bath for Solomon and Sheba. \t will 
outdo all of de Mille’s and the set will be 
closed entirely except to the forty men who 
work there.” 

A tub carved of cedar stood in the center. 
Spice jars, perfume flasks, myrrh censers— 
everything pagan a prop room could of- 
fer—studded the backdrop. Spotlights bent 
toward the tub. The sound boom hung 
waiting. The camera paced back and forth 
on its rail, ready to swallow reality raw and 
spew it out in Technirama. Then it stopped. 

A shout went up from King Vidor, the 
director. Slowly, reluctantly, the set was 
cleared of all but the chosen forty. A sound 
mechanic, unmasked as the agent of a 
London tabloid, suffered banishment. The 
time was at hand. 

Flub, flub, flub, a low tattoo: The Queen 
of Sheba slapped softly into the tent, in 
gilt sandals and polka-dotted robe; slapped 
all around the tub, studying angles. She 
plunged a finger into the water and made a 
face. She made another face, a sulky and 
yet beautiful one, at six Spanish men who 
stood nearby. They were waving nets in 


front of spotlights to soften the rays, and 
would not go away. The Queen walked to 
the place most shrouded from the lights, 
kicked off her sandals, and slipped from 
the polka dots into the milky waters. Since 
nothing is sacred any more, I will tell you 
that she wore make-up from wig to motion- 
picture-seal limit; flesh-colored wool from 
seal-limit to hip; thin, tight, flesh-colored 
leotard from hip to toes; and a horrendous 
grimace directed at official still photog- 
raphers trying to snap her. 

The instant she was settled, the set con- 
verged on her. There was a concerted 
fastening on her body—a plucking, a 
gauging and charting of it. Spotlights closed 
in from everywhere; the third assistant 
cameraman waved light meters in front of 
her to measure the reflection power of her 
skin; the second assistant cameraman 
taped the distance between lens and cleav- 
age; the first assistant cameraman fixed her 
through the finder; cinematographer and 
director stirred the waters about her to con- 
nive the most piquant distortions; the cos- 
tume designer adjusted the golden snake in 
her hair; the prop master pressed a sponge 
into her hand; the make-up woman dabbed 
at her cheek; the sound boom circled above 
her like a hawk; the continuity girl snapped 
a Polaroid picture of her position to com- 
bat movie boners in future takes; the dia- 
logue coach murmured and remurmured 
her lines. No effort was spared to make 
the Bible come alive. 

After they had all subsided into tremu- 
lous satisfaction, Sheba called for a mirror 
and went through every alteration, reno- 
vation and innovation executed on her 









person, agreeing here, restoring there. She 
spent three deft minutes on the sculpture 
of a side curl. 

“Ready, Gina?” asked the director. 

In husky Latin accents the Queen said, 
“The waterr is dirrty.” 

“It’s the shadows,” King Vidor said. 

“T want more milk,” the Queen said, 
like a beautiful and hungry child. 

She was given a can of condensed milk 
which she spilled all about herself. 

“Are necessary ?”’ she asked, pointing to 
the six net-holding Spaniards, 

“Yes, Gina, they have to disperse the 
light,” King Vidor said. 

She gave the six something half smile, 
half shrug, which said, “So be my guest.” 

“Luz roja!” shouted the assistant direc- 
tor. “Red light!” 

“Roll it,” said King Vidor. “Action!” 

And for the next three minutes all was 
silent except for the libidinous splash of 
Gina Lollobrigida. | could conjure details 
I, one of the chosen forty. I could tell how 
she luxuriated and smoldered ; what a vague, 
wicked pink undertow she created in the 
water; how... but no need to go on. A 
wide screen somewhere will shortly divulge 
all that to you. 

Besides, if it were simply a matter of 
Lollo’s gorgeousness, her stand-in, who is 
hardly uglier, would also own two Mer- 
cedes-Benzes and one Fiat Millicento. It is 
something else that impresses even sea- 
soned pros with the mystique of the flesh 
that fuses the five clumsy syllables of her 
name into an ideal. 

At the heart of it all lies a talent to shock 


and to captivate at the same time; to com- 
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municate in all its loamy, pungent 
splendor the heart of a village urchin. 
In the annals of vampdom nobody 
comes close to her in that respect, ex- 
cept, perhaps remotely, Ann Sothern in 
The late Wallace 
Beery is a truer dramatic kin. My com- 


her Maisie phase 


parison is only physically outrageous, 
Both 
Beery’s disgusted wipe of hand across 


are volcanoes of spontaneity. 


mouth is as genuine a temperamental 
eruption as Gina’s Mama mia! upthrust 
of her palm. 

It was Gina’s earthy é/an as much as 
her 36-21-34 that got her into movies. 
A shiny nose and an unkempt temper 
were important assets in the neorealist 
Italian movie world of 1947. That year 
she was just one of the four daughters 
of a furniture maker, bombed out of 
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their small home town near Kome, 
She was struggling along in Rome 
as an art student and a sketcher of 
Ami soldiers, when she happened to 
step off the right curb one day. After 
the fashion of the time a movie direc- 
tor stood at a bus stop, casting. She 
went from piazza to camera with the 
street dust still fresh on her nineteen- 
year-old skin. 
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But neorealism became glamour- 
ridden and star-prone. The Holly- 
wood influence tried to make her a 
hotcha and hair-removed personal- 
ity. Partly she succumbed. In a series 
of pictures—from Miss Italia, with 
her first big Italian part, to Trapeze, 
her first prominent American movie— 
she played the orthodox dish. 

She has the body ideal to fill such 
roles. Yet with another kind of ve- 
hicle she gained a more original 
niche. Here, too, she walks tightly 
clad in pulchritude; but somewhere 
inside, the urchin is laughing at the 
oomph. It’s the sort of thing you 
sometimes see on an unpaved side- 
walk near Rome: a sub-teen minx in 
a blouse and pumps a size too big, 
parodying the village belle. Gina 
can be the comic seductress par 
excellence, and has proved it in the 
French-made Fanfan la Tulipe, which 
spread her name over Europe; in 
the follow-up Beauties of the Night; 
and in Beat the Devil, John Huston’s 
undeservedly neglected satiricclassic. 

Finally, there is the picture in 
which she plays herself: the urchin 
pure, simple, magnificent; the erotic 
ragamuffin; the elemental creature 
filled with a shrewd, radiant ani- 
mality. “The fighter girl,” as she 
herself defines it. Bread, Love and 
Dreams and Bread, Love and Jeal- 
ousy broke all box-office records in 
the history of the Italian cinema. 

You don’t have to be Italian to see 
why; you just mustn’t be deterred 
by the cloud of subtitles which so 
far has come between these pictures 
and their American public. In the 
Bread, Love series Gina is the alfalfa- 
stained peasant nymph who makes 
love to her fiancé even as she screams 
at him; who harangues her mule 
with passionate desperation. In Anna 
from Brooklyn (Bread, Love trans- 
posed into a more worldly key) she 
returns to the native village, and in 
church blows the old familiar crucifix 
a kiss of such lustiness that the padre 
is at once mortified and moved, just 
as the audience is. But even these 
pictures have done more justice to 
her form than to her flair. 
An urchin is limited. Off-camera, 
Gina knows her family and her 
business. Basta, enough. Husband 
and baby receive her love in power- 
ful, private doses; others get little. 
She has a street child’s charm and 
suspiciousness: “I don’t like people 
hang around.” No empire of per- 
sonal managers, publicity men, sec- 
retaries, errand runners has formed 
about her. No one is trustworthy 
She even does her own make-up, 
laboring over her face for hours 
each morning. 
There is no buffer between her 
and an adoring, rapacious world. It 
Continued on Page 165 
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You are met in every city 


on this host-escort Tour 
of friendly South America 


Your trip to the continent of contrasts can 
now become a reality ... in as short a 
vacation as 3 weeks... with plenty of time 
to see the sights in 7 countries . . . and 
with your own English-speaking guide to 
help you get the most for your dollars. 
Every day will introduce new experi- 
ences, new sights, colorful shots for your 
picture album . . . and some of the finest 
hotels and restaurants in the world. Sup- 
pose you decide to take the 3-week host- 
escort tour to Buenos Aires via South 
America’s West Coast—home up the East 
Coast—with a 30% saving on your fare. 


1st day Board swift E/ Pacifico in the 
early afternoon in New York, have din- 
ner as you cross the Caribbean, arrive 
in Panama before midnight. Your Pana- 
manian host-escort will meet you and take 
you to the fabulous El Panama. Your 
room with private bath will await you. 


2nd day — After breakfast in your hotel, 
and a swim in the pool if you like, your 
escort will drive you to the Canal, Panama 
City (duty-free port with bargains from 
everywhere), and to Old Panama, 


3rd to 6th days—Lovely Lima, Peru, 
after a daylight flight over ever-changing 
scenery. You see snowy peaks set like 
diamonds on the Equator (your Jupiter 
Rex certificate for having crossed the 
Equator will be mailed to you). Then you 
fly over a thousand miles of desert lapped 
by the Pacific and framed by the Andes, 

At Limatambo Airport, your Limefio 
host-escort meets you and sees you to the 
famed Hotel Bolivar. During the next 
days, you will discover all the beauty of 
the “City of Kings’—its 400-year-old 
architecture, palatial suburbs, San Marcos 
(oldest university in the Americas), the 
pre-Inca Sacred City of Pachacamac. You 
will visit silver shops and restaurants 
noted both for cuisine and charm, 


7th & 8th days— You'll leave Lima fora 
fairy-tale flight to scenic Santiago, Chile. 
To your left, snowy peaks frame a red-soil 
plateau; green villages nestle in valleys. 
To your right, the blue, blue Pacific. Your 
Chilean host-escort accompanies you to 
the splendid Carrera Hotel next to the 
Presidential Palace, You'll see the color- 
ful changing of the guard. You'll drive 
wide avenues, centuries-old bridges, to 
the top of Santa Lucia hill in the heart 
of the city. 


9th day and one of the most dramatic 20 
minutes you can have anywhere. Be ready 
with your camera! As you cross the 
Andes, you pass Aconcagua, highest 
mountain in the Americas. Other spec- 
tacular peaks string out as far as your eye 
can reach. Then you cross the flat Argen- 
tine pampas to Bvenos Aires. Your 
Portefio host-escort will drive you to the 
deluxe Plaza Hotel. 


10th & 11th days in gay, cosmopolitan 
Buenos Aires. You will drive to see the 
finest sights in the city, marvel at wide 
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tree-lined boulevards, magnificent build- 
ings, parks and race tracks. You will be 
escorted to restaurants where 50¢ filet 
mignon melts in your mouth—to Avenida 
Florida, where alligator articles cost little 
—to night clubs. 


12th & 13th days—homeward via 
Montevideo, Uruguay. One hour’s flight 
across the mouth of Mar del Plata (Silver 
River), and you're there. Your Uruguayan 
host-escort will take you to your hotel, 
the ultra-modern Victoria Plaza. You'll 
have drives to the legislative palace (built 
of local marble), to waterfront beaches— 
and to the top of the hill which gave the 
city its name, 


14th & 15th days— Amazing Sado Paulo, 
on an inland plateau with skyscrapers 
that rival some of the newest in New 
York. Your Paulista host-escort will take 
you to the Jaragua Hotel... then will 
show you the city, suburbs and unique 
Butantan snake farm. 


16th to 19th days in incredible Rio de 
Janeiro. As your host-escort will probably 
remind you, the Cariocas have a saying: 
“God must have been a Brazilian, for no 
one else would have made Rio so beauti- 
ful.”” Your hotel will be one of the white 
palaces on Copacabana Beach. You will 
ride by cable car to the peak of Sugar 
Loaf Mountain, and drive to the peak of 
Corcovado. Here, as in other cities, you'll 
have time free for swimming and shop- 
ping (which is real fun throughout South 
America). 


20th day—Caracas! Your Venezuelan 
host-escort meets you and you drive the 
66-million-dollar Autopista to the elegant 


Tamanaco Hotel. You'll have time to 


relax beside the pool, and you will drive 
to principal sights in the city, birthplace 
of Simon Bolivar. 


21st day—Homeward bound! Your 3- 
week host-escort tour costs $996 from 
New York. From Miami, $929. From 
Chicago, $1,006. From Los Angeles, 
$1,044, It includes your round trip tourist 
fare, drives to and from airports, excellent 
rooms with bath, all breakfasts, meals on 
planes, sightseeing with English-speaking 
guides, most tips. You will fly over the 
routes of National, Pan American, and 
Panagra. 

Stay longer for additional cost, if you 
like. 30- and 40-day host-escort tours in- 
clude side trips to Incaland in Peru—and 
south from Santiago to the incomparable 
Argentine-Chilean Lake District. For free 
folders and helpful suggestions, see your 
Travel Agent or Pan American, Or write 
Mr. Don Wilson, Panagra, Rm. 4473, 
Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. 
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HOW I TOOK 
THE CURE 


Continued from Page 65 


the number contemplates my face 
with sadness as she waits for the call 
to go through. 

“Ja, bitte, das Sanatorium am 
Bodensee, Doktor Buchinger, bitte.... 
Ja, der Herr Doktor is unable to 
speak to you.” A ray of hope. 
Maybe the Herr Doktor has a con- 
tagious Krankheit and the sana- 
torium is quarantined, but this hope 
fades away when the sanatorium 
reports that Doctor Buchinger is on 
vacation in Italy. 

“But the sanatorium ——” 

“Oh, ja, ja; the sanatorium is 
open. Who is talking?” The Fraulein 
of the Haldenhof hands me the 
phone. 

“Oh,” said a female voice that 
rang pure and clear like an early 
church bell. She seemed to know 
where I was and what I was doing. 
“You can come as late as eleven 
P.M., Herr Bemelmans.”’ There was 
some reproach in her tone. “‘Every- 
thing is ready, we are waiting for 
you.” I paid the bill. Everybody in 
this region knows about Dr. B. 

The Fraulein and the innkeeper 
shook hands with me, as if it were 





an interment. “Griiss Gott,” they 
said, and, “Come and see us after.” 
They waved good-by as I drove down 
the lake road that leads inevitably 
to Uberlingen. 

There was time for a last stop. 
There on the main street of Uber- 
lingen is an inn called the Pike— 
Hotel Hecht. It deserves an award 
for gastronomy. Although Irish stew 
is on the menu, as well as roast beef, 
the thing to order here is the Boden- 
see Felchen (lake salmon) and also, 
occasionally, salmon trout. Luckily 
they had a trout, and it came in an 
oblong silver casserole, plain boiled, 
with young potatoes and melted but- 
ter. This is a royal repast, and the 
Uberlinger Spitalwein goes along per- 
fectly with it. The plates were cold, 
the service so-so, but on a last meal 
like this one doesn’t quibble. Besides, 
the fish and potatoes were steaming. 
The wine was a little below room 
temperature, which is tepid, but it 
is claimed that this brings out the 
full flavor. 

Here they are prejudiced against 
bringing wine to the table in a 
bucket of ice. Even at such a res- 
taurant as Walterspiel’s in Munich, 
you must argue to have a Moselle, a 
Traminer, a Rhine wine or a French 
white wine put in ice. In any case, 
it isn’t done without the sommelier 
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raising eyebrows and mumbling to 
the waiter, “Nah ya—Amerikaner, 
what can you expect?” I always cut 
them right short at the beginning, 
saying: “We are American savages— 
put it in ice and put ice in the 
glasses—do you mind?” That shuts 
them up. Anyway, here I had arrived 
at the last station. I drank my coffee, 
paid my bill and marched to my 
fate—out of the Hotel Hecht. 

It was raining heavily. The porter 
opened a huge umbrella and went 
for my car. It was early evening in 
the rest of the world, but in Uber- 
lingen it was deadest night. Not 
even the street lights were on. A 
solitary lamp lit the hotel entrance 
and shed its light on a poster on 
which appeared in large Gothic 
printing: “Kurort Uberlingen.” 

Uberlingen calls itself a Kurort on 
account of its balmy air, curative 
waters, woodsy promenades and ab- 
solute quiet. The poster announced 
the current week’s goings on, printed 
under the heading: 


ENTERTAINMENT 


It read as follows: 
Montag 
Rest day for the Kurorchestra. 


Dienstag 3 p.m. 
Kurkonzert in the Kurpark. 


Mittwoch 3 p.m. 
Kurkonzert in the Kurpark. 
Donnerstag 3 p.m. 
Kurkonzert in the Kurpark. 
Freitag 3 p.m. 
Kurkonzert in the Kurpark. 
Samstag 3 p.m. 
Kurkonzert in the Kurpark. 


Sonntag 3 p.m. 
Grosses Kurkonzert 
in the Grosse Kursaal 


At last my wet car appeared in the 
silent street. | took the wheel. The 
porter put out the light, the Hotel 
Hecht was dark. 

The rain continued; the last stop 
I made before committing myself 
was at a gas station, the only place 
in Uberlingen where, at three min- 
utes to eleven, there was light. The 
attendant filled the tank, checked 
the tires, water and oil, and then 
pointed to the first of a series of 
small, neatly lettered white-and- 
green signs that led up a hill. Each 
one of them read: “Jo Dr. Buch- 
inger’s Clinic am Bodensee.” 

I advise prospective builders of 
clinics to visit Uberlingen. It is the 
gayest, most refreshing and intelli- 
gent institutional building I have 
ever seen. Like a modern hotel or 
Continued on Page 117 
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WHITE VERMOUTH MARTINI ACCLAIMED 


The crystal clarity of Boissiere Dry White Ver- 
mouth turns any fine gin into the finest Martini. 
It is clearly compatible, and never tries to dorni- 
nate. It is uniquely dry, so your Martinis never 
strike a harsh note. Try it! Say “BWA-ZEE- 
AIR” for the classic White Vermouth Martini. 


For Manhattans 
that are never 


French Sweet 
Vermouth. 
It’s French light! 





BOISSIERE 


IMPORTED BY DENNIS & HUPPERT, inc... N.Y. Cc. 





sticky, say Boissiere 
















































































































































Lights for months! 
Adjustable flame! 
Fuels in seconds! 









—_ — — . : onmamensweend, 


iti 
new! Exciting styles! 
Ronson’s revolutionary Varaflame lights for months on a single 
butane fueling! Flame adjusts easily with fingertip control to any 















height desired for cigarettes, cigars or pipes. Ronson’s economical 







new Multi-Fill contains enough Butron fuel for many refuelings. 
Fully guaranteed with a full year’s free service policy. From $14.95 

















FREE! Write to Ronson Corp., 1 Ronson Roa 
Woodbridge, N. J., for free illustrated folder or 
Ronson’s new Butron Pocket and Table Lighter 





for best results use Ronson Extra-Length flints 
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lhe car everyone wowld love to own! 








THUNDERBIRD 
"59 





Actually costs Jar less 


than other luxury cars! 


The 1959 Ford Thunderbird 
holds many surprises for you. 

You'll be surprised, for exam- 
ple, at how much luxurious com- 
fort this compact car offers each 
of its four passengers. You'll be 
surprised at how easy it is to get 
in and out (Thunderbird’s doors 
are a full four feet wide). And 
you'll be more than surprised at 
Thunderbird performance—you ll 
be thrilled. 


But your biggest surprise will 
probably come when you hear 
the Thunderbird’s price. The fact 
is that the proud and the potent 
Thunderbird costs far less than 
other luxury cars. Here are some 
other remarkable things about 
America’s most admired car: 
Thunderbird’s size is unique. It 
looks hardly bigger than a racer, yet 
under the distinctively visored 
Thunderbird roof you find four lux- 
uriously deep, individually con- 
toured seats. And room enough for 
everyone to sit in elegant comfort. 
Thunderbird’s trunk is 5 feet, 5 
inches wide—giving you room 
enough for four big suitcases, golf 
bags and plenty of other gear. 
Thunderbird’s panel console brings 
ash trays and individual power win- 
dow controls within convenient 
reach of you and all your passengers. 
Thunderbird’s driving, handling 
and parking ease is, of course, un- 
surpassed. The Thunderbird is so 
compact it can run rings around 
other luxury cars. 

Thunderbird’s ride is the quietest 
and smoothest imaginable—because 
the entire body is one solid piece of 
sculptured steel. This gives the 
Thunderbird greater strength and 
safety, too. 

° . ° 

Your Ford dealer invites you to 
drive the elegant 1959 Thunderbird 
at your earliest opportunity. When 
you do, you'll find it harder than 
ever to believe that this most dis- 
tinctive of cars costs less—far less 
than other luxury cars! 


Americas 
Most Individual Car 
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the promenade deck on shipboard, 
it lacks all that makes sanatoria un- 
pleasant to enter. It stands in a park 
overlooking the lake, with magnifi- 
cent trees growing almost through 
the building; brilliant colors and 
vast expanses of glass make it bright 
inside and out. On entering, there is 
a blackboard on which a tailor an- 
nounces that his shop specializes in 
“taking in” skirts and trousers. The 
gaiety is underlined by a sign taken 
from a railroad coach, which says: 
Nonsmoker. 

As inviting as the place is its per- 
sonnel. Instead of a sleepy, rheumy 
night porter, a radiant, young, effi- 
cient girl, with the bluest eyes I have 


P.M. She directed her frank gaze to 
my face and asked in that bell-clear 
voice: 

“Haben Sie heute schon etwas 
gegessen?” 

“Ja, ja,” 1 said. 

Her eyes veiled a little and she 
said in a serious voice, looking the 
way one’s mother does when trying 
to detect a lie, “You are coming 
here to fast. You understand that, 
yes?” 

I said, “Ja, Frdulein, of course.” 

Again she corrected me, saying, 
“Schwester Marie Louise.” 

I said, “Yes, indeed, I intend to, 
Schwester.” 

“Also,” she said, “tomorrow we 
start in earnest.” 


ever seen, received me at eleven 


Continued on Page 119 











HOLIDAY TRAVEL TIPS 


by Howard Greig 
Director, Holiday Information Service 


EUROPE WITH A PURPOSE 


Q. “Do you know of any tours to Europe which combine the usual sight- 
seeing with a particular study or hobby subject ?” A. K.. Boston, Mass. 


@ There are many of these scheduled every summer. By now, 
most are booked to capacity, but here are a few that are sched- 
uled to leave later in the season, where booking is still possible: 


Language Masters Tour, leaving New York July | by plane, will 
be conducted by Dr. Mario Pei, author of HoLipay’s language 
series, and will feature language instruction en route. The 50-day 
jaunt includes seven countries, six languages, instruction by 
Doctor Pei, and visits to famous European universities. The 
tour costs $1789 minimum and is sponsored by the Cultural 
Travel Center (American Tourist Bureau, Inc.), 7 East 48th 
Street, New York 17, N.Y. 

International Jazz Junket, leaving New York July 11 by plane, 
will be accompanied by Rex Stewart, “Mr. Cornet,”’ of Eddie 
Condon fame. The month-long tour covers twelve European 
countries and numerous informal jazz concerts, including river- 
boat jazz concerts on the Rhine, Seine and Thames. Minimum 
is $1079; also sponsored by Cultural Travel Center, as well as 
Sabena Belgian World Airlines (589 Fifth Avenue, New York). 
Thru the Lens Tours. A series of European tours conducted by 
veteran travel photographers for camera enthusiasts. Informal 
classes in photography are included. The Alps in Summer: a 
56-day jaunt through the Swiss, French, Italian, Austrian and 
Bavarian Alps. By plane from New York, June 27; fare, $1945. 
The Grand Tour: a 50-day tour in France, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, Switzerland, Austria and Italy, with an optional 
10-day extension in England and Scotland. From New York, 
July 4; fare, $1995. Scandinavia: 51 days in Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark and Finland. From New York, July 4; fare $1975. 
Detailed itineraries and reservations through Thru the Lens 
Tours, 4344 Laurel Canyon Blvd., Studio City, California. 
Grand Music Tour of Europe. A 49-day, six-country tour that 
includes the Glyndebourne Opera Festival in England ; open-air 
opera performances in Milan and in Rome’s Baths of Caracalla; 
concert at Rome’s Basilica of Maxentius; the Mozart Festival in 
Salzburg; the Wagner Festival at Bayreuth; the Munich Opera 
Festival; The Bregenz Festival on a floating stage on Lake Con- 
stance; the William Tell Festival at Interlaken; the Lucerne 
International Music Festival; and the Opera Comique in Paris. 
Operated by American Express, 65 Broadway, New York, the 
tour leaves New York by ship July 8, costs $1995 (First Class), 
$1723.50 (Cabin Class); by plane July 14, $1685. 
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The gypsies 
originated in: 


0 Egypt C0 Persia C) India 
Gypsies, traditional wanderers, got 
their name because it was thought 
they came from Egypt. Modern 
scholars believe their tribes origi- 
nated in India. Gypsy or not, when 
you get the wanderlust, carry The 
First National Bank of Chicago 
Travelers Checks. They’re safe— 
only you can cash them. 


World’s highest 
inhabited town is in: 


O) Switzerland (1 Pakistan ( Tibet 
Gartok, a busy town in western 
Tibet, stands 15,100 feet above sea 
level, higher than the tallest U.S. 
mountain. Maybe you won't visit 
it, but you'll find The First National 
Bank of Chicago Travelers Checks 
accepted in many places just as 
remote. Always carry them— 
they’re convenient! 


A prutot is 
money from: 


0 Egypt C) Israel [] Morocco 
Exchange your First National Bank 
of Chicago Travelers Checks for 
prutots in Israel. For your cashing 
identification each denomination 
($10, $20, $50, $100) is a different 
color. Ask for these checks at your 
bank before your next trip. 


The 
First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Travelers Checks 


For All Business and 
Vacation Travel 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT NBURANCE 











Just like turning on the “cool” switch. Thousands 


of tiny ventilators refresh you the moment you put 
on one of these air-spun cotton coolers. 

And this “Sanforized” 100%-cotton “Time- 
Saver” fabric can be washed just as you please. 


Wash by wash and dry by machine, 


hand, o1 





using the new wash-and-wear cycle. Not even the 
touch of an iron is needed. If you must go out into 
the hot sun, this is your shirt. 

Available in white, frosty pastel shades and 
smart fashion-trim effects on pockets and sleeves. 
Price, a cool $4.00 Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 
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“Tropic Ice’... in cool Wash and Wear sport shirts 
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I was shown to a nice room with 
a balcony, and Schwester Marie 
Louise gave me a small bottle. ““To- 
morrow,” she said, “before you eat 
anything; for the laboratory.” The 
word for an empty stomach in Ger- 
man is niichtern, another apt expres- 
sion meaning you are clear. | was 
very niichtern now and experienced 
a terrible thirst and hunger. I went 
to sleep and had a dream that 
was more like Buchenwald than 
Buchinger. I woke up to sunshine 
and blue sky. 

The furniture on the balcony out- 
side my plate-glass window was gay 
and dewy, the first rays of the morn- 
ing sun shone into my bed and | 
picked up the telephone and said, 
“I would like to order breakfast— 
please.” 

The Mddchen-in-uniform who an- 
swered asked: ““What?” She did not 
seem to understand me. I repeated 
my request, saying I would like to 
have some ham and eggs, coffee, 
rolls and butter and first a melon, 
ripe—very ripe. 

The Schwester said: “Do you 
know where you are, Herr Bemel- 
mans?” 

I said: “Yes. At Doctor Buchin- 
ger’s Sanatorium am Bodensee.” 

“Well, there is no breakfast, Herr 
Bemelmans. You are fasting, re- 
member?” 

“Not even a cup of coffee?” 
“Not even a cup of coffee.” 





AMERICAN 


CANCER 
SOCIETY 


I said I thought it started after 
breakfast. After all, one gets break- 
fast anywhere in the world—in jail, 
in the Army, anywhere. The day 
starts with breakfast. 

““Now then, Herr Bemelmans, you 
are not co-operating—there is no 
breakfast here. | am sorry. You may 
have a cup of herb tea—after being 
weighed.” 

“Would you kindly connect me 
with Herr Doktor Buchinger?” | 
asked in desperation. 

“Doktor Buchinger is vacationing 
in Italy. Now, please .. .” 

Probably stuffing himself with 
osso buco, spaghetti and cannelloni, 
I thought. I slowly put down the 
receiver in hopelessness. 

A Fata Morgana aroma of coffee 
invaded my nose and I took a bath 


and dressed. There was a knock on 
the door. 

“Oh,” said another clear-eyed 
Schwester, “you are already dressed, 
Herr Bemelmans!” 

“But why not, Frdulein ?” 

Once more I was corrected. 

“Schwester Annerose, please— 
and please undress again,” she said 
sternly. “I will wait outside.’ She 
took the little bottle. 

I said, “Undress—why?” 

She said: “Please put on your 
pajamas and robe and slippers, and 
then we go to weigh ourselves.” 

“But, Schwester, can’t I go as I 
am?” 

“No.” 

“Why not, Schwester?” 

“Because we must weigh every 
morning.” 

“Well, dear Schwester, if I go 
every morning dressed as I am, it 
will be the same.” 

“It’s one of the rules. Why do you 
object?” 

“| dislike walking around like a 
patient in a hospital. I hate to wear 
slippers and a robe except in my 
bedroom. Besides—I never wear pa- 
jamas.” 

The Schwester was very sweet, but 
her face hardened. She said, putting 
her hands over her heart in a reli- 
gious motion, “Please do it for me.” 
She added: “The robe will do.” 

This helplessness in the hands of 
a woman in absolute authority 
brought back long-forgotten days of 
childhood. Suddenly, as I undressed, 
I found I was being taken advantage 
of in a nursery way. It is the habit 
of European nurses, when a child 
hates a certain dish (in my’ case a 
dreadful soup called Sago Suppe 
that had fishlike eyes floating in it), 
to blow on a hot spoonful and say: 
“Now, one spoon for Mammie, one 
for Pappie, one for Opapa, one for 
Omama, one for Uncle Henri. And 
the last one, now—it’s almost over— 
for me.” So I removed my trousers, 
shoes, stockings and shirt, hung up 
my coat and, putting on the bath- 
robe and slippers, followed the 
Schwester with the bottle to a room 
marked “Weighing Room.” 

“So, now, one hundred eighty-six 
pounds. Danke schén, Herr Bemel- 
mans.” They all pronounced my 
awkward name in clear, precise 
tones— Bémélmans—also as in 
school. 

When I came back to my room I 
found a basket, the size that the 
figure of Little Red Riding Hood 
might carry in a marionette show, 
and in it were exactly twelve fresh 
raspberries. I smelled toast and ham 
and eggs and coffee again. 

Schwester Annerose said, ‘““Today 
you're on fruit. Tomorrow we start 

in earnest. You are free now to do 
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SUN-sational is what our visitors 
call St. Petersburg—where you come 
to share our friendly way of life, and 
then come back to stay. 

We invite you to come and visit 
our clean, green “Sunshine City” 
soon. The big TARPON ROUNDUP 
is in full swing and our 4th of July 
FUNTIME FESTIVAL will be 
Florida’s outstanding summer event. 
Write for NEW COLOR folder 


and complete vacation information 


May We Help You Plan? 


Means 360 days of sunshine 
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anything you want.” I wanted to drive 
down to the nearest tavern 

Iwas given a pamphilet entitled, The 
Theory of Fasting 


We all have complete sympathy for you 
if, before you begin fasting, you have fear 
It is natural when you take the cure for 
the first time 
it isn’t bad. You will feel no pangs of 
hunger, you will be surprised how light 


But you will soon see that 


you feel. It needs, however, a bit of con- 
fidence and optimism on your part. Over 
and over again we make the observation 
that those patients who wholeheartedly 
say yes—and let things go their way—are 
most benefited. 

Think of it—forty thousand people have 
fasted here and every year there are more 
who want to. 


some clinical ex- 
planation of what happens to your 


There followed 


interior in this process of Entschlac- 
kung. 


You will, as in all major changes in 
life, have difficulty acclimating yourself 
the first few days. Not enough to eat, 
no alcohol or tobacco—all these denials 
the patient must overcome, and no small 
matter. So hand yourself over completely 
and with confidence to the doctors, the 
Schwestern and all workers in this house, 
for all are concerned with your well-be- 





SUPERGLOW SOLID SATIN 


face fowder that looks 10 natural only your compact will know! 


Germaine Monteil has perfected a new solid powder formula with a texture far finer than has 
ever before been possible. It mists over imperfections like a translucent veil, yet at the same time blends 
so perfectly with your own skin tone it almost seems to vanish as you put it on, leaving enhanced beauty 
as its only trace. A finer texture also means greater clinging power, so that your powder is still fresh 
and beautiful hours after you have put it on. Wear it and find new loveliness! 


Gensine Meni 
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ing. We start with one or two days 
of fruit, after which you receive a 
draught of Glaubersalz—warm— 
which, while mild, will effect a thor- 
ough and intense purge. This is fol- 
lowed by a rush of water into the 
intestine, which will cause a great thirst 
and this will be quenched with a cup 
of tea at noon. In the days following, 
you will receive, four times a day, warm 
drinks. Tea in the morning, at noon a 
mug of vegetable brew—and then you 
go to bed, where Schwester will give 
you a liverpack, a hot-water bottle. 
To suggest to you a better way of 
living, the evening hours are devoted to 
music, and lectures by the doctors. A 
few hints to especially take to heart: 


Talk about Lucullan adventures only 
makes it more difficult. Radios and 
typewriters are not desired, as absolute 
quiet is important to the cure. 

After the cure it is necessary to ad- 
just the body for seven days back to 
regular living and a gradual increase in 
food accomplishes this. Do not clan- 
destinely go to restaurants. Avoid the 
excitement of cinemas, or coffee. Be- 
come, instead, conscious of nature and 
the calm that surrounds you. 

Please understand us: we are not an 
institute of morality in which your be- 
havior is censured; we appeal to your 
good will and co-operation, and now 
we hope with all our heart that the cure 
will bring you health and freshness and 
beyond that, have an inner meaning 
for you. 


The Schwester in charge of me an- 
nounced that we had progressed 
now to the point where one of the 
Kurdoktors would give me a thor- 
ough examination. 

I had an hour before the doctor 
wanted to see me. I walked about 
the institute and its grounds. In one 
of the bright dining rooms, those 
who had done their stint were 
munching their proper foods, all 
looking smug and healthy. In the 
rest of the building the Schwestern 
were busy preparing the hot-water 
bottles, and through an open door 
I saw in orderly rows cups ready for 
the herb tea. I encountered fellow 
patients in the various corridors and 
on the walks of the parks—Valkyr- 
ies, Farouks, Butterballs bouncing 
along—meatballs sitting on benches, 
popovers and soufflés in human 
form—none of them depressing. 
There were merely what one sees in 
a German landscape, or beer gar- 
den, brewery or office. A wave of 
terrible hunger came over me and it 
all seemed like a comical nightmare. 
I thought it would make a very fine 
musical and I sat on a bench and 
made the first stanza of a song. It 
started: 


“7 will always be singing — 
In praise of Uberlingen. . . 


” 


I become irritated at feeding time 
when there is nothing to eat. Also, 
I get annoyed when asked to answer 
personal questions on a paper. A 

Continued on Page 122 


BLESS DE SOT 


for makin 


What a relief to step out, instead 
of having to crawl out of your car. 
No more hiked-up skirts. No more 
popping runs. The °59 De Soto’s 
new Sports Swivel Seats let anyone 
—tall or short—slip in or out in 
one easy motion. 


Being a woman, you'll appreciate 


De Soto interiors, too. They’re as 
smartly styled as your own living 
room. And everyone will like 
De Soto’s magnificent ride... 
roominess...and power. See the 
fashion leader of the year at your 
DeSoto dealer’s today. Try the 


new Sports Swivel Seats yourself! 


gS seats that let you step out like a lady! 


The smart way to go places...DE SOTO 








Continued from Page 120 
doctor without an ounce of humor 
sat behind his desk and asked when 
and where I was born, what my pro- 
fession was, and why I had decided 
to take the cure. 

When and where I was born he 
could read in my passport; also my 


profession, on the register of the san- 
atorium; and evidently I had not come 


to gain weight in Uberlingen. He 
asked me to undress and began a very 
thorough examination. He tapped me 
with a hammer and said, using my 
name in its most accusative form: 
“Herr Bemelmans—you have a swol- 
len liver.” 

“Yes,” I said, “why not?” Ass of 
a doctor—neither he nor I would be 
here without defects. 


“How much do you drink, Herr 
Bemelmans?” 

I told him, and he looked person- 
ally offended and made tests with my 
eyes following his finger down to my 
nose and away again. He measured me 
and said, “You have fallen arches, 
Herr Bemelmans’’—a condition I was 
unaware of until now. He said it with 
moral indignation. 








SWISSAIR 


see, what a wonderful name” 
: (everybody says lo us) 


And we agree. It’s a lovely name. SWISSAIR. It says 
so much, Where else could you find one word that says 
precise, fast, friendly, hospitable Swiss airline? 


But honestly, for all the magic in the name, some- 
times we wish we were called the Lisbon, Cologne, Zurich, 
Geneva, Beirut, Calcutta, Bangkok, Hong Kong, Tokyo 
Iixpress. Because that’s where we go, and we meet 
people every day who don’t know it. 

Like several months ago we flew a businessman from 
New York to Geneva and home again. He wrote us a 
magnificent letter telling us that “Boy, you sure know 
how to run an airline and I’ve flown on them all.” 

Well sir, later this same gentleman has to go to 


Cologne, and who do you suppose our highly pleased 


SWISSCARE 





passenger flies with? You guessed it, another carrier— 
*cause he figures we just go to Switzerland. 

Listen. If you’ll pick up the phone and call two people 
—friends or strangers—and tell them that SWISSAIR 
flies just about everywhere in Europe, the Middle and 
Far East (and non-stop from New York to Lisbon, 
Cologne, Geneva, Zurich), we’ll send you a SWISSAIR 
pin free of charge. It’s a pretty little thing that looks 
like our trademark at the bottom of this page—you can 
pin it on your clothes anywhere (and point it at any 
part of you). 

Merely jot down on a postcard the names of the 
people you called. Write across the bottom, ‘“‘Pin me, I 
made the calls.” Sign your name and address and drop it in 
the mail toSWISSAIR, 10 W. 49th St., New York 20,N.Y. 


= SWISSAIR 


RESERVATIONS THROUGH YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR AT OUR OFFICES 
OFFICES IN NEW YORK * CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES + CLEVELAND » PHILADELPHIA + ATLANTA * DALLAS * WASHINGTON * TORONTO 
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He took my blood pressure and 
looked in my mouth. “How much 
do you smoke a day, Herr Bemel- 
mans?” 

“Oh, sixteen to twenty cigars.” 

“Hm, hm,” he mumbled, and ob- 
served that I had some very intricate 
bridgework. “Er hat ja Briicken, und 
Briicken,” he said, addressing me in 
the third person. “We shall have to 
take an electrograph of the heart,” 
he said, and marked on a printed 
form the various massages, intestinal 
baths and other beneficial treatments 
I should get. He said he would visit 
me in my room at eight-thirty in the 
morning the day after tomorrow. 


I am sorry. I cannot tell you 
about the cure and its benefits. I 
fell into black despair, which I sup- 
pose came from my empty stomach. 

I went to my room and picked up 
the telephone. The little church-bell 
voice answered, and I said: “Will 
you be so kind as to make out my 
bill? I am leaving.” 

“Nein,” said the Schwester there. 

I said: “Yes, liebe Schwester, 
please. I am sorry. You are all so 
nice and sweet—but this is not for 
me. I prefer to drop dead tomorrow 
at the Bratwurstgléckl.” 

The good woman who made up 
my room came in and said: “Aber, 
Herr Bemelmans, you can go in the 
woods there and smoke a cigar— 
nobody sees you. They all sneak out 
for a snack—nobody minds.” 

I said: ““Thank you and bless you, 
but it’s more than that.” The Haus- 
meister, as the porter in such places 
is called, brought my car, and my 
baggage was put in it. In the dining 
room the cured fatties about to be 
sprung looked at me with contempt. 
Once again it was like being thrown 
out of boarding school, with all the 
good children eying you. Only the 
dear Schwester Annerose said good- 
by with sympathy. 

I always have a sensation of great 
joy when saying farewell to places 
of strictness and denial. I drove out 
whistling in high good humor like a 
bird on the wing. 

Johnny stuck it out, a man of will 
power and moral fiber. I tried to 
corrupt him. | had a sort of CARE 
package made up containing a dozen 
Bratwiirste, headcheese, smoked 
Kassler Rippchen and a barrel of 
Spatenbrdu, and sent it to him at 
the sanatorium am Bodensee; also 
menus from Maxim's, the Médi- 
terranée, the Escargot de Montor- 
gueil and Joseph’s in Paris. But he 
stayed a whole month and lost 
thirty-one pounds. On account of 
Doctor Buchinger’s Clinic am Bod- 
ensee I gained eight. But I can recom- 
mend the place highly to people of 


character. THE END 
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and the Kodak Signet 80 Camera 


KODAK SIGNET SO: the camera | 


that opens up new worlds of picture pleasure! 


American classics: big-league baseball . . . 
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Pictures, pictures everywhere. Exciting pic- You can take snapshots or color slides, close- Easy film loading. Never any threading 
tures of sports . . . pictures of your travels far ups or distant views, in bright light or dim. . . Easy film advance. You can shoot in rapid 
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Here’s a camera with a real idea. It brings the light for you. ‘There’s no guesswork. angle lens 35mm /{/3.5, $57.50; telephoto lens 
you all the capabilities the expert needs. Yet Easy framing and focusing. Lens-coupled 90mm //4, $69.50; Multiframe Finder, $17.50 
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You get correct exposures with You know what you’ re getting Youcould load film blindfolded, You get all the action. Thumb 
films 10 to 6400 ASA. The pho- every time... see it natural- Just drop it in! Quickest, lever advances film for your 
toelectric meter makes sure. size and bright in any light. simplest 35mm loading ever. next shot in two quick strokes 


See Kodak’s ‘* The Ed Sullivan Show”? and ‘* The Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet.” Kodak 
—~ a trademark since 1888 
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Jinest car ever priced 
80 Close to the lowest 





Who Said A Fine Car 


Has To Be 


Mr. J. E. Coleman of Alexandria, Ind., traded America’s 
leading high-priced car for an Ambassador. Said Mr. Cole- 
man: “I thought the car | was driving was big, but this 
year’s models seemed even harder to park and get in my 
garage. After carefully looking the field over, I traded for an 
Ambassador. Has all the luxury features my former car of- 
fered plus easy parking and handling. Best of all, my Ambas- 


Why struggle to park an overgrown 1959 
car? Drive the one medium-priced car that 


; slips easily into parking spaces other cars 
fl have to pass up. Ambassador out-handles 


"4 and out-performs other medium-priced cars, 
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“Big As All Outdoors”? 


sador cost me a thousand dollars less than my former car.” 

Drive the 270 HP Ambassador V-8 . . . the compact luxury 
car on a 117-inch wheelbase. Easiest to park, fits any garage. 
Top power-to-weight ratio in its field . . . outstanding V-8 
economy. Personalized Luxury: individually adjustable front 
seats. Lowest first cost—highest resale value of all medium- 
priced cars. At your Rambler dealer’s. 





Other ’59s too big for your garage? Unwel- 
come at downtown garages and lots? Most 
medium-priced cars are. But not Ambassa- 
dor—the compact luxury car that fits any 
garage. See it at your Rambler dealer’s. 





mbassador by Rambler 
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LANDMARKS OF THE WORLD 


@ Of all the bridges in the world, none is more admired or 
more affectionately regarded than the Brooklyn Bridge, 
southernmost of the four spans across New York’s East 
River. It is now seventy-six years old, and has been sur- 
passed by longer and no doubt more beautiful bridges. 
But when it was completed in 1883, it was the world’s 
longest bridge and the first to be constructed with steel. 


And it brought the community of Brooklyn spectacularly 
and unforgettably into the world. 

A drive over the toll-free Brooklyn Bridge is a casual 
affair for the more than 50,000 motorists who cross each 
day. From Park Row, in Lower Manhattan, to Sands 
Street, Brooklyn, is a fraction over a mile—six thousand 
and sixteen feet. The vaulting main span, its great cables 
taut between the two gray-black, pierced Gothic towers, 
runs for one thousand five hundred and ninety-five and a 
half feet above the busy East River. Not impressive sta- 
tistics when compared with the longest suspension bridge 
in the world: the five-mile-long Mackinac Straits Bridge, 
linking Mackinac City and St. Ignace, Michigan, has a 
center span of three thousand eight hundred feet. 

A walk across Brooklyn Bridge—a brisk thirty min- 
utes—unfolds the beauty of this granite-and-steel struc- 
ture. From the New York cable anchorage to the first 
massive tower, the bridge opens a vista of light and space. 
On the footpath you are seventeen feet above the auto 
roadways, enclosed by crisscrossed outer trusses. The 
four cables, anchored to the deck by vertical wire sus- 
penders and diagonal stays, rise majestically to the Man- 
hattan tower, fall in a long, graceful curve to the center, 
soar to the top of the Brooklyn tower, then drop to their 
firm anchorage. 

It took eighteen months to spin the 14,357 miles of 
galvanized steel, oil-coated wires in the cables. They are 
still so strong, three quarters of a century later, that it is 
impossible to pull out a single strand. No one should be 
alarmed that two hundred tons of defective wire— 
supplied by a short-change manufacturer—are included 
in these steel ropes: the builders allowed for a safety 
margin of 500 per cent. (They figured that the main span 
could safely carry three times its weight; actually, it has 
carried ten or twelve times that much.) 

At mean high water the foursquare Gothic towers rise 
140 feet above the East River. Continued on Page 127 
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he favorite, 8 to 1!— 
in the 1958 National Amateur a 
whopping 139 out of 200 of the 
world’s greatest amateurs chose 
Titleist. The next most popular 
ball was chosen by 17 players. 

Isn’t this a pretty good reason 
for you to play a Titleist? ‘Try 
one this weekend—sold, like all 
Acushnet balls, thru golf course 


pro shops on/y. 
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Sail to Europe through 1,000 
miles of historic Canada 





Magnificent White Empresses, sailing 
weekly between Montreal and Europe, offer 
the transatlantic traveler a whole new world 
of luxury afloat. Spacious staterooms, the 
very finest cuisine, and entertainment facili- 
ties are yours to enjoy. 

You'll sail the sheltered St. Lawrence, a 
crossing that takes you past 1,000 miles of 
ever-changing scenery. 


During the winter cruise season, a com- 
pletely air-conditioned White Empress 
follows trade winds to the colorful West 
Indies and South American ports of call. 

On the high seas with White Empress 
luxury liners, as on land with scenic dome 
streamliners and in the air with jet-prop 
airliners, Canadian Pacific offers a world 
of unsurpassed transportation service! 


A gracious air-conditioned White Empress glides majestically past the Chateau Frontenac at Québec, 
sailing the historic St. Lawrence River route from Canada to Europe. 


an Pacifi 
QACHLC W orld’s Most Complete Transportation System 
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Because of the deep sand on the 
west side of the river bed, the Man- 
hattan tower plunges seventy-eight 
feet below the water, as compared 
to the Brooklyn tower’s forty-five 
feet. In 1883, any ship could pass 
under the span with room to spare; 
today an aircraft carrier must fold 
back its radar equipment to cruise 
safely to and from its berth in the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. Except for the 
improvements of a few years ago— 
when the old trolley and “*El” tracks 
were removed, the outer trusses 
doubled in height, and the road- 
ways remodeled to make way for 
six-lane motor traffic—the bridge 
has not changed substantially in 
seventy-six years. 

From the center of the bridge, es- 
pecially at dawn and sunset, the pic- 
ture of Manhattan is little short of 
magic. Below, the East River be- 
comes part of the bustling Lower 
Bay; ahead, through the network of 
suspension wires, with the wind 
plucking at them as on a stringed 
instrument, the sun softens the 
jagged skyline of the richest island 
on earth. The stone peaks of the 
financial district to the south, to the 
north the silvery shaft of the Empire 
State Building, the piers and docks 
crowding the water’s edge—it is a 
panorama to delight painters and 
photographers. (A pass from the De- 
partment of Public Works is neces- 
sary to photograph from the bridge.) 
At dusk the lights on the bridge form 
an electric necklace, a fragile band 
beneath the million glittering panes 
of lit-up Manhattan. 

On the Brooklyn tower, facing 
Manhattan, a tablet erected eight 
years ago by the Brooklyn Engineers 
Club commemorates the “Builders 
of the Bridge’—John A. Roebling, 
who designed it; his son Washing- 
ton, who built it; and the latter’s 
wife, Emily. The father was the 
visionary, a self-made German im- 
migrant who founded a colony in 
western Pennsylvania and made the 
first iron rope in America. He de- 
signed and built the first two-deck 
railway suspension bridge at Niag- 
ara Falls, and the Ohio River bridge 
joining Cincinnati and Covington, 
Kentucky, but he did not live to see 
his masterpiece. He was fatally in- 
jured while surveying on the water 
front in 1869; his son took over and 
saw the bridge through to com- 
pletion—a thirteen-year ordeal. 

The bridge was criticized as un- 
safe, before and during its building, 
by such scoffers as Horace Greeley; 
it figured in the notorious Boss 
Tweed scandals; it cost the lives of 
twenty workers, most of whom died 
from the strain of laboring in the 
compressed-air caissons under the 





river bed. And it shattered the health of 
the younger Roebling, who was struck 
down by the bends—then known as 
Caisson disease. 

For the next eleven years, his nerv- 
ous system a shambles, his speech 
paralyzed, but his intellect sharp as a 
honed knife, he planned the building 
of the bridge from his invalid’s home 
in Brooklyn Heights. His wife learned 


higher mathematics and bridge engi- 
neering so she could explain her hus- 
band’s instructions to his staff. It is in 
tribute to her gallantry that the last line 
on the tablet reads: “Back of every great 
work we can find the self-sacrificing de- 
votion of a woman.” 

The ceremonies opening the bridge— 
heralded as the eighth wonder of the 
world—were among the noisiest and 


most colorful ever held in the New 
World. Pres. Chester A. Arthur and 
Grover S. Cleveland, governor of New 
York, met on the footpath and walked, 
with hundreds of dignitaries, from the 
New York bridge promenade to the 
Brooklyn railway terminal—tending to 
dispel the last doubts that the Roeb- 
lings’ creation was safe. Fireworks 


Continued on Page 129 
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Continued from Page 127 

colored the air the night long, as 
thousands walked or ran across the 
bridge. The Irish of New York stayed 
away in droves from the riotous cele- 
bration—opening day, May twenty- 
fourth, happened to fall on the same 
day as Queen Victoria’s birthday. 
And from a window in his home 
Washington Roebling, the toast of 
New York, watched the festivities 
through a telescope. 

On Decoration Day, six days 
after it opened to human and animal 
traffic (one cent for foot passengers, 
a top price of twenty cents for a 
vehicle pulled by two horses), the 
worst accident in its history occurred 
on the bridge. A stampede caused, it 
has been said, by pickpockets, killed 
twelve persons and injured scores of 
others. Among witnesses was the 
young Alfred E. Smith, later gover- 
nor of New York, who helped carry 
personal belongings that rained down 
from the bridge to a corner saloon. 
Suicides for a long time were fasci- 
nated with the idea of destroying 
themselves from the top of Brooklyn 
Bridge. The first successful try took 
place in 1891, and in the nine years 
from 1883-92, more than twenty 
persons jumped from the bridge— 
either to end their lives or to con- 
vince doubters they could make the 
jump and live. One jumper made the 
leap wearing a derby hat, and 
landed in the East River with the 
chapeau still on his head; another 
donned large canvas wings for the 
leap; a third jumped with his trouser 
cuffs tied around his legs with string; 
still another dived encumbered only 
by a seaweed chest protector and 
helmet. All four of them lived. 

The most publicized take-off from 
Brooklyn Bridge was the mooted 
feat of a twenty-three-year-old news- 
boy named Steve Brodie, who claimed 
he went over the side three years 
after the bridge was finished. It has 
never been proved whether Brodie 
actually jumped or faked the leap 
with the help of confederates. Brodie, 
trading on his reputation, became a 
successful saloonkeeper and a favor- 
ite tourist attraction; but in 1892 he 
reportedly declared, perhaps to set 
the record straight: ‘““The man w’at 
jumps from a bridge is a fool, an’ 
the higher the bridge the bigger the 
fool, see?” Others have taken a more 
acid view of Brodie. The father of 
John L. Sullivan supposedly com- 
mented: “Jumped off of it? Any 
damn fool can do that. I thought he 
jumped over it.” 

No one has recently tried to sell 
the Brooklyn Bridge to greenhorns, 
as was the popular sport at the turn 
of the century; besides, since New 
York paid off, four years ago, 
the last installment of the bridge’s 


bonded indebtedness—$25,000,000, or 
almost twice the original cost—only the 
city, if it’s so minded, can now legiti- 
mately sell it to visitors. Strangely, no 
memorable song has been written about 
Brooklyn Bridge, although it has fasci- 
nated painters like John Marin, Raoul 
Dufy and Georgia O'Keeffe. Of its clean 
workmanship and beauty, David Stein- 
man, the biographer of the Roeblings and 


a famous bridge builder himself, has 
admiringly said that it “taught the world 
how to build great suspension bridges.” 
Lewis Mumford, the architectural critic, 
summed it up as “both a fulfillment and 
a prophecy. In this structure the archi- 
tecture of the past . . . meets the archi- 
tecture of the future.” But to the thou- 
sands of New Yorkers and visitors who 
have strolled across it, the poet Hart 





Crane, who lived within its shadow, has 
best caught its fascination: 


O harp and altar, of the fury fused, 

(How could mere toil align thy 
choiring strings !) 

Terrific threshold of the prophet’s 
pledge, 

Praver of pariah, and the lover's 


Tr-7— 
; — ARNOLD EHRLICH 
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‘A resort that’s a way of life...” 


...@ happy, vital way of life, and a gracious, lovely way 
as well. Wonderful swimming in outdoor and indoor pools 

. in a country club setting, with 3 championship golf 
courses, fine tennis courts, a gun club, 200 miles of beauti- 
ful riding trails through this vast, informally landscaped 
resort estate in the rolling Allegheny mountains. Palatial 
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cuisine—gay social evenings and intimate entertainment, 
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THE CHAMPLAIN 
VALLEY 


Continued from Page 69 


and had started driving their canoes 
ashore. Almost immediately the Hurons 
and their companions heard the sound 
of axes felling trees so that makeshift 
built. Cham- 


fortifications could be 
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plain and his two men watched as the 
Indians in their own party lashed their 
canoes to long poles to create a com- 
pact floating raft. 

Out of the darkness near the shore 
sped two canoes bearing Mohawk war- 
riors, bent on conference. Did the in- 


vaders from the north wish to fight? 
Yes, said the chiefs of the flotilla; that 
was why they were there, but it was too 


»% 
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dark now to see their enemies and 
this would hamper their slaughter, 
It would be necessary to wait for 
daylight. 

All night the Mohawks danced 
and sang around their fires on the 
shore, stopping only to shout scorn 
of their enemies. All night the Hurons 
and their friends sang insulting songs 
in reply. 

At dawn, the Hurons landed on 
the western shore and dashed toward 
the barricade of tree trunks. Already 
the Mohawks were coming toward 
them—big men and strong, two hun- 
dred of them—walking “with grav- 
ity and calm” behind three chieftains 
wearing huge plumes. At sight of 
them the Hurons and their allies sud- 
denly slowed down, and separated 
to the right and left to form an aisle, 
down which marched the white war- 
rior in shining corselet, armed with 
an arquebus. He was twenty yards 
ahead of his companions and thirty 
from the plumed Mohawk chiefs. 
Amazed by this ominous shining be- 
ing before them the Mohawk chief- 
tains stopped abruptly and reached 
for their bows. As they did so the 
French captain halted, aimed his 
arquebus and fired. 

**. . with this shot,” his own re- 
port reads, “two [of the chieftains] 
fell to the ground, and one. . . was 
wounded, who died thereof a little 
later.” 

Stunned by the explosion of gun- 
powder and the sudden death of two 
of their three leaders, the Mohawks 
stood motionless. At this moment 
one of the two other white men, who 
had been concealed off to the side, 
fired his arquebus. It is not known 
whether his shot hit anyone but the 
noise of the explosion started a 
terror-stricken rout and the sixty 
northern Indians raced after the flee- 
ing Mohawks, capturing, slaying, 
scalping. The first battle of Ticon- 
deroga was at an end and the Mo- 
hawks, one of the five tribes of the 


Iroquois confederacy, strongest of 


all tribal unions, had learned to hate 
the French. One shot from Cham- 
plain’s arquebus had influenced the 
history of the world. 

Champlain moved south a few 
miles to the end of the lake but could 
not persuade his victorious friends 
to continue to Lake George. He 
turned back and before he had 
reached the Richelieu River on his 
return to Canada he had named for 
himself the lake which he had dis- 
covered and explored. 


Morris Bishop, biographer of 


Champlain, wrote, “Some spots on 
this earth seemed destined to be bat- 
tlefields; they smell of blood.” Al- 
most a century and a half after 
Champlain had discovered the lake 
which bears his name the French 
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They are your guide to the best 
places to eat, the best places to stay 


ADVENTURES IN GOOD EATING + $1.50 


384 pages listing 3500 of the best 
places to eat all over North 
America . . . with such needed 
information on: where they are, 
what you'll pay, days and hours 
open, recommended specialties. 


LODGING FOR A NIGHT + $1.50 


384 pages listing 4500 of the 
best places to spend the night in 
North America. Up-to-date facts 
and figures on: how to find them, 
what their rates are, services and 
acc dations, teleph num- 
bers for reservations 








Other Duncan Hines books—VACATION GUIDE, 
$1.50, 384 pages of fun, facts and figures on 
1300 vacation spots; ADVENTURES IN GOOD 
COOKING and the ART OF CARVING in the 
HOME, $1.50, 700 unusual recipes plus ilius- 
trated carving section 


Trusted guides for millions of Americans : 
for nearly a quarter of a century. Ask tor 
them at your dealer's, or order direct from: 
Dept. H-3, Duncan Hines Institute, Inc. 
408 East State Street, Ithaca, New York 
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a Quebec 


Yes indeed, you are wel- 
come in La Province de 
Québec—wherethe bus- 
tle of metropolitan Mont- 
réal contrasts with the 
fortifications of Québec, 
North America’s only 





walled City. Tour over 
magnificent highways 
through the picturesque, 
historic towns and vil- 
lages of French-Canada. 
Enjoy the magnificent 
fishing in Québec’s 
countless lakes and riv- 
ers. You will be wel- 
comed with old-time 
hospitality in comfort- 
able modern inns and 
hotels. 


For free road maps and booklets, write: Provincial 
Publicity Bureau, Parliament Buildings, Quebec City, 
Canada; or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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had built Fort Carillon, a safeguard 
against invasion from the south, and 
British General James Abercrombie 
was seeking to take the fort with a 
force of nine thousand Americans 
and sixty-four hundred English. Be- 
hind the walls a French army of only 
thirty-two hundred under the com- 
mand of General Montcalm awaited 
the attack. It seems incredible that 
an officer of Abercrombie’s rank 
could have been so stupid as to order 
a closed-rank frontal assault. Never- 
theless, he did, and the British cas- 
ualties that fateful July eighth num- 
bered two thousand before Aber- 
crombie ordered his men to retire to 
Lake George. 

In 1759 Sir Jeffrey Amherst cap- 
tured Fort Carillon. The British re- 
stored its old Indian name, and held 
it for sixteen years. 

In darkness and blowing rain on 
the night of May 9, 1775, big, blus- 
tery, rhetorical Ethan Allen and 
eighty-five volunteers from his pri- 
vate army, the Green Mountain 
Boys, crossed the lake to the New 
York side. Col. Benedict Arnold was 
with them; he had attempted to claim 
command but the Boys would obey 


orders only from Ethan.-If dawn" 


could have been postponed, the shiv- 
ering band doubtless would have 
been treated to a longer speech on 
the shore, but light from the un- 
controllable sun forced Ethan into 
unaccustomed brevity. “Friends and 
fellow soldiers,” he said, “you have, 
for a number of years past, been a 
scourge and terror to arbitrary power. 
Your valor has been famed 
abroad. . . . I now propose to ad- 
vance before you and in person con- 
duct you through the wicket gate; 
for we must this morning either quit 
our pretensions to valor or possess 
ourselves of this fortress in a few 
minutes; and inasmuch as it is a des- 
perate attempt (which none but the 
bravest men dare undertake) I do 
not urge it on any contrary to his 
will. You that will undertake volun- 
tarily, poise your firelocks.” 

A few moments later the coura- 
geous band (all having again volun- 
teered by poising their firelocks) 
were following big Ethan Allen and 
much smaller Benedict Arnold 
through the wicket gate that allowed 
entrance through the main gate of 
the fort. As they poured into the 
parade ground they saw that Allen 
and Arnold had, in a sense, already 
engaged the enemy. They stood half- 
way up an outside stair of the bar- 
racks gazing upward at Jocelyn 
Feltham, a lieutenant of His Majes- 
ty’s 26th Foot Regiment, who had, 
at a sentry’s alarm, clad himself in 
white waistcoat, silver gorget and 
his short scarlet coat with yellow 

Continued on Page 133 
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facing, but had failed to jump into his 
pants, the usual masculine gesture in 
such crises. From the waist down he 
was most noticeably naked. 

“Come out of that, you damned 
old rat,” yelled Ethan Allen but 
Feltham, not quite understanding, 
stood irresolute. Then, according to 
the lieutenant’s report, the Amer- 
ican demanded “immediate posses- 
sion of the fort and all the effects of 
George the Third.” 

At this moment the British com- 
mander of Ticonderoga appeared, 
fully clothed, and inquired in whose 
name surrender was demanded. 

Allen bellowed, according to his 
own tell, “In the name of the Great 
Jehovah and the Continental Con- 
gress!” Cynics have doubted this, 
since no eyewitness ever affirmed it. 
But no one who was present ever de- 
nied it. And there are historians who 
not only believe that he said it but, 
being an imaginative literary man, 
had been rehearsing it for hours. 

There would be other important 
events of the Revolution on Lake 
Champlain. Arnold—before his be- 
trayal—commanded a rickety fleet at 
Skenesborough (now Whitehall)and, 
on October 11, 1776, challenged a 
British fleet, almost as impotent, 
near Valcour Island in the northern 
waters of the lake. The Americans 
were defeated. At the end of the day, 
of sixteen craft Arnold had left 
only six. 

The parade of General Johnny 
Burgoyne’s army, bound for Sara- 
toga and ignominious defeat, on Oc- 
tober 17, 1777, in a battle that has 
been called the turning point of the 
war, was picturesque beyond any- 
thing the area had ever seen. Barges 
carrying shining English and Hessian 
cannon and transports loaded with 
supplies splashed down the center of 
the lake. On the west shore marched 
the red-coated regiments of the Brit- 
ish Advanced Corps; down the east 
trudged the hireling Germans— 
sweating in the Indian-summer 
weather under their long coats, their 
heavy queues of powder-whitened 
hair, their towering feathered hats 
made weightier by brass insignia. 

The last of the spectacular battles 
on the lake began in a flurry of sail 
and a crashing of cannon on Septem- 
ber 11, 1814. Thomas Macdonough, 
young American commandant of a 
fleet that had been built hastily at 
Vergennes in Vermont, set out to 
smash the superior British fleet that 
awaited him. In the hours that fol- 
lowed the Americans destroyed the 
threat of British dominance of the 
Champlain region. Their deadly 
marksmanship at close range over- 
came the enemy’s longer-range can- 
non and frighteningly large frigate, 





the Confiance. As the sea battle pro- 
gressed, invading ground forces had 
compelled the defenders of Plattsburg 
under General Macomb to fall back 
through the town, but the silence from 
the lake gave news of Macdonough’s 
success, and the resistance of Macomb’s 
troops caused the British to retreat. 
At the beginning of the naval battle 
one of the first shots from the enemy 


brig Linnet struck the American flag- 
ship Saratoga, smashing a crate from 
which a game cock, suddenly freed, 
flew to the rails and uttered a defiant 
crow. Regarding him as an omen of 
victory, Macdonough’s men gave him 
spirited support. For months after that 
significant victory the brave rooster was 
so popular a symbol throughout the 
country that he even threatened the 


pre-eminence of the American eagle, 
and citizens sang a topical minstrel 
song which told the progress of the 
battle in an infinite number of stanzas. 
Here are two samples: 


On Lake Champlain Uncle Sam set his 

boats, 
With Captain Macdonough to sail ‘em, 
Continued on Page 135 
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And General Macomb, he made 
Plattsburg his home, 

With the army whose courage never 
fails ’em. 


Now General Macomb, he was setting 
there at home 

And he looked out through the 
winder... 

He see Governor Prevost’s 
Britishers a-comin’ 

And it made him as mad as tinder .. . 


The Battle of Plattsburg ended in- 
ternational warfare in the lake coun- 
try as suddenly as Champlain’s 
arquebus had started it. After more 
than two centuries of bloody, selfish 
battling, the lake again became a 
peaceful and lovely body of water 
over which vessels hauled their car- 
goes. The citizens of the eastern 
states sought its curving shores for 
rest and recreation. Steam packets 
bore thousands of passengers to its 
quiet woods, its rocky shores, its pic- 
turesque islands. Competition grew 
as bitter and violent as that prevailing 
on the packet-ridden Hudson. The 
Vermont, built at Burlington, was on 
regular schedule less than a year 
after Fulton’s Clermont had made its 
first famous voyage. And the lake 
produced its share of the elegant and 
luxurious “floating palaces” that 
European visitors praised and en- 
vied. Richard (““Dandy Dick’’) Sher- 
man, after supervising its building, 
became captain of the Burlington, a 
craft so superlative that even Charles 
Dickens, far from enthusiastic about 
anything American, waxed lyric over 
it, and President Van Buren, ever the 
politician, won popular acclaim by 
“taking down” her stuck-up com- 
manding officer with the dry judg- 
ment, “He thinks the world is a 
steamboat and he the captain.” 

It is an easy jump in history from 
the 19th Century to the present on 
the waters and along the shores of 
Lake Champlain. From the time 
Samuel de Champlain named the 
lake, the east and the west shores 
have developed in different direc- 
tions. No other border between 
states in this nation separates such 
differing populations. The Yankees 
of the Vermont shore are a quite dif- 
ferent breed from the Yorkers across 
the narrow lake. Place a blindfolded 
visitor without warning in the midst 
of Burlington, Vermont, and he can 
tell you simply by listening that he is 
not in Plattsburg, New York. The 
short vowels of New England talk 
will inform him at once. So will the 
understatement and the shortness of 
sentences. In Plattsburg vowels are 
more generous, r’s more pro- 
nounced, conversation more West- 
ern in its general atmosphere. 


It hardly seems possible that Ver- 
monters, because they are a few miles 
nearer the Atlantic, are therefore more 
concerned with life on the water. Never- 
theless, the lake serves as an ocean for 
them and seamanship seems to be in- 
herited. In a small community on the 
Vermont shore the town’s fattest man 
died and his funeral was set for the suc- 
ceeding day. Then it was discovered that 


no available coffin would contain him. 
The town fathers met over this crisis 
and one of them suggested that a car- 
penter down the lake road a piece could 
make a satisfactory container over- 
night. 

“Just give him three dollars and a 
quart of whisky,” he said, “and the 
funeral services can be held tomorrow 
as planned.” The next day a committee 


waited upon their obliging neighbor. 
“There she is,” said the carpenter, pat- 
ting his handiwork, “but somehow or 
other I got a centerboard in her.” 
Yorkers have teased Vermonters for 
generations by claiming that fhe state 
has more cow residents than people.- 
(“We like ’em better,” has been the 
standard Yankee retort.) The statement 
used to be true and the percentage of 
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cattle in relation to humans is still 
very high. The green of the meadow 
pastures along the lake front is still 
spattered with cows—mostly black- 
and-white Holsteins which give more 
milk, though it contains less butter- 
fat than the milk of Guernseys and 
Jerseys. Some farmers keep a Jersey 
or two for luxurious family use and 
sell the thinner Holstein milk in 
York State where, say the Yankee 
dairymen, “they won’t know the 
difference.” 

The French-Canadians who live 
by Champlain’s northernmost wa- 
ter provide strong contrast with 
Yorkers and Yankees. The cold 
weather of their home country has 
not cooled their Gallic blood. There 
is Latin intensity in them and nei- 
ther breed of their fellow lake-shore 
dwellers would embarrass themselves 
by expressing their emotions so 
strongly. I found this out when, re- 
turning from Montreal to Plattsburg, 
I told a French-speaking officer of 
the Canadian customs that I had 
bought a tweed jacket in Montreal 
and left it there to be altered. This so 
shocked his thrifty soul that he be- 
rated me hotly for not wearing my 
purchase across the border to save 
paying duty and having the altera- 
tions attended to in my native New 
York State. 


Most trotting-horse records are 
now held by standard-bred racers of 
breeds other than Morgan, but it is 
impossible to convince a Vermonter 
that this is a situation that won’t 
change tomorrow. In 1795 Justin 
Morgan, a Massachusetts singing 
teacher, received a small two-year- 
old colt in payment for a debt, and 
took him to Vermont. There the 
man died, but the colt, named for 
him, started a royal dynasty that will 
never die. The typical Morgan, pound 
for pound, has more pull in him 
than any other horse. He is small but 
intelligent, healthy, fast and gentle. 
Few Vermonter owners of trotting 
horses would dare to own a string 
that did not include at least one 
Morgan. 

There are many tales of Morgan 
strength. One tells of a Champlain 
country farmer who wagered with a 
neighbor that his team could start 
and pull a load of logs of great 
weight for twenty yards on the 
frozen surface of the lake. On the 
day of the test the Morgans failed on 
the first try. Their owner looked over 
the horses, harness and load, then 
said sharply to the man who had 
wagered against him, “Take them 
mittens o’ yourn off that top log.” 
The order was obeyed and the team 
started off with the logs at once. 
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drive ... Only five hours from Vienna... 
two hours from Venice . . . or ten minutes 
from Trieste. 


fly .. . Only sixty minutes from Vienna... 
ninety minutes from Munich . . . two hours 
from Rome... three hours from Athens. 


cruise... Only a few hours from Venice 
. thirty hours from Athens. . . eight hours 
from Bari. 


so much to see .... Cascade-studded 
Plitvice lakes . . . Alpine lake resorts of Bled 
and Bohinj . . . medieval monasteries in the 
secluded valleys of Serbia . . . the beautiful 
resort islands strewn along the Dalmatian 
coast...the Diocletian Palace in Split... 
the mosque-dotted cities like historic Sarajevo 
with its slender minarets . . . the old town of 
Ohrid on the shores of a magnificent lake 
: beautiful beaches along the rugged 
Montenegrin coast 


so much to do... Music festivals... 
folk pageants .. . sporting events... shopping 

. dancing ... sailing... fishing . . . plenty 
of entertainment and fun. And you are always 
sure of a most friendly welcome. 


This fascinating country between Italy and 
Austria or right on your way to Greece can 
easily be included in your European itinerary 
at very little additional expense. 


Explore this possibility 
with your Travel Agent or 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL SERVICE 
Head Office: 65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Offices and correspondents world-wide or write for information to 


THE YUGOSLAV STATE TOURIST OFFICE 
Dept. B—509 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Both the York State towns on the 
west shore and the Vermont lake 
towns are proud of their past and 
have constantly given evidence of 
this. Since most of the battles of the 
region—from Champlain’s day on— 
have been fought on the York State 
side, it is natural that those who 
would memorialize them have done 
so where they occurred. Most im- 
portant of the west-shore activities 
has been the restoration of Fort Ti- 
conderoga, the site of which was 
leased in 1816 by William Ferris Pell 
and later bought by him from Co- 
lumbia and Union Colleges. Ever 
since then the Pell family has made a 
continuous effort to restore the fort 
and improve the museum that has 
been established there. Now it is 
considered by most experts to have 
the most important of all displays in 
America of Revolutionary guns, uni- 
forms and equipment. More poetic, 
and poignant, is the walled enclosure 
behind the home of John Pell, which 
in summer presents in pastel profu- 
sion a replica of the garden planted 
in the mid-Il8th Century by the 
French officers of Fort Carillon. 

At Shelburne, a few miles south of 
Burlington, Mrs. J. Watson Webb 
has restored a typical old Vermont 
village and has placed on exhibition 
several important collections of an- 
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tique objects. Marked by imagina- 
tion and utter sincerity, this is a con- 
tribution to Americana that enchants 
every visitor. It is based not on 
newly acquired interests but on a 
lifetime of activity as a collector of 
carriages, hats, dolls and other treas- 
ures of early America. Few restora- 
tions and museums so effectively 
emphasize the continuance of our 
national life. 

In her lake-shore home nearby, 
dynamic, witty, white-haired Electra 
Webb is always dreaming up new 
educational enterprises. A few years 
ago, encouraged by the enthusiasm 
of Burlington’s Ralph Hill, Jr., au- 
thor of many a book on Vermont, 
she acquired the last of Champlain’s 
passenger packets, the Ticonderoga, 
built a lock from which it was low- 
ered to flatcars, and launched it on 
an overland rail voyage of more than 
two miles. Moored on solid ground 
at the edge of her restoration, it now 
serves as a steamboat museum. 

Perhaps the best-defined differ- 
ences between the two sides of Lake 


Champlain lie within the fields of 


human communication. Burlington, 
called the “Queen City” by Ver- 
monters, has a truly royal air. It is 
dignified by aristocratic old houses, 
wide, tree-shaded streets, a magnifi- 
cent Unitarian Church—which 
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unites the talents of Bullfinch in its ar- 
chitecture and Paul Revere in its bell— 
and it gives an impression of security 
and polite aloofness. 

The University of Vermont looks 
out across Champlain’s waters from 
the top of a hill, and yet I have never 
heard anyone call Burlington a “college 
town.” The city minds its own business 
calmly and with a set of unwritten rules 





made rigid over centuries of use. The 
college fulfill¢ its ambitions surely and 
without the irrelevant frills and the 
unnecessary fuss that tend to char- 
acterize state universities in the Mid- 
west where the institutions have swal- 
lowed the towns. 

Both Burlington and the university 
seem to ignore the manufacturing town 
of Winooski. 


Across the lake in New York Siate’s 
Plattsburg, there are also rambling old 
houses that satisfy the heart with the 
sense of having been lived in with affec- 
tion, but the town seems to feel its 
college more. It joins gratefully in the 
intellectual activities provided by an 
alert faculty and eager students at the 
Plattsburg State Teachers College. 
Meetings of Plattsburg’s mens’ clubs 
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In his labelling room in Cognac, France, 
Michel Martell examines bottles in many sizes, shapes 


and languages—bound for every corner of the earth. 





Though the Singapore-bound bottle M. Martell holds 
looks somewhat different from the Martell bottles you may have seen, the Cognac Brandy inside is 
the same as that at your local spirit merchant’s. 


It is the same as the brandy that M. Martell’s 
ancestor, Jean Martell, created in 1715—more than half a century before Napoleon was born. 
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are less inhibited than those in 
Burlington. 

“We're not strong on ‘bonhomie,’” 
said a merchant of the Vermont city. 
“T think we have a good time but it’s 
a quieter enjoyment of our associa- 
tion with each other.” The “old 
families” of Burlington are reserved 
and are not likely to welcome new- 
comers until they have survived a 
long period of cool examination. 
Plattsburg “society” for the most 
part is hearty and trusting. Its fami- 
lies still share a sense of pioneering 
in a border city. 

Cities, however, are not the major 
influences on living in the Champlain 
area. The lake and its long stretches 
of lonely shore are what matter. 
There is a stillness about this land- 
encircled water where summer noons 
are hot in sunlight and summer eve- 
nings cold beneath the moon. The 
feel of the Champlain country was 
described long ago by its favorite 
author, Rowland Robinson, whose 
untutored but poetic hunter, Sam 
Lovel, said: 

“It comes natural for me to run in 
the woods. If I do get more game to 
show for it than some does I get 
something besides that I can’t 
show ... 1 get lots of things a-hunting 
that I can’t tell you about and a fel- 
low that don’t, don’t get the best of 
hunting according to my idea!” 

This is the year of celebration of 
the three-hundred-and-fiftieth anni- 
versary of Samuel de Champlain’s 
naming of the lake he discovered, 
and of Henry Hudson’s exploration 
of the Hudson River. 

On July 3 twenty-four Indian- 
built canoes will enter the lake from 
the Richelieu River representing the 
arrival of Samuel de Champlain and 
his Indian allies three and a half 
centuries ago. For weeks they will 
journey up the lake until, on July 26, 
at Ticonderoga, the battle against 
the Mohawks will be re-enacted. 
Other battles that will be commem- 
orated with special activities will be 
that of Bennington, which took place 
one hundred and eighty-two years 
ago, on August 16, 1777, and the 
Battle of Plattsburg, which occurred 
from September 11 to 13, 1814. The 
celebration will be made gay with 
bands and beauty contests and 
water skiing. There will be exhibits 
and fireworks and receptions and 
hundreds of other “special events,” 
and the whole season will be truly 
what it has been designated: New 
York State’s “Year of History.” 
Among the celebrants there undoubt- 
edly will be philosophers, poets and 
other wise men who will rejoice that 
for three and a half centuries men 
have been receiving rewards from 
contemplation of the beauty of Lake 
Champlain. 


THE END 
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Rex Harrison reports from London on the 














PERFECTIONIST in the brilliant roles he has played on stage 
and screen, Rex Harrison naturally demands perfection in every 
phase of life—including a Martini. 

Reporting from London on this subject, Mr. Harrison says: “A Martini 
is like a play. It can be terribly good or terribly poor. In London, as in 
other sophisticated centers, the preference today is for the gentleman’s 
Martini, meaning a Martini that establishes a harmonious rapport with 
the audience. ; 

“While the proportions of gin and vermouth for a gentleman’s Martini 
may vary according to individual taste, experts are in general accord 
that the gin must be Booth’s House of Lords. And Booth’s House of 
Lords straight, on the rocks, is also a gentleman’s drink. I suspect the 
Booth’s people are as fantastically meticulous about making their gin as 
I am in developing a role—which is as it should be. 

“Booth’s House of Lords gin is sold in every civilized country, and in 
some countries not so civilized—which means you can enjoy the gentle- 
man’s Martini wherever you go.” 
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CHEETAH. The fastest animal afoot makes a 
docile pet, follows his master around, answers to 
name, purrs when fondled. He has been timed at 
seventy miles an hour, though he tires after half 
a mile. Because of his speed, he has been used as 
a hunter of antelopes and gazelles since about 
865 B.c. His reward: a drink of his victim’s blood. 
The cheetah comes from Africa and Asia, and 
though belonging to the cat family does not have 
the cat’s fully retractile claws or sleek fur. He 
weighs approximately, 75 pounds, stands as tall 
as a Great Dane and has a doglike body, four 
feet long, and doglike paws. He needs exercise, 
four pounds of meat daily and frequent freshly 
killed rabbits or chickens. Cost: about $900. 
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@ On cold nights we allowed Rani, our pet 
cheetah, to sleep on the living room floor with 
two jaguar skins for a bed. One nivht, when out 
pipes burst, the plumber stepped on what he 
thought was a skin. The “skin” leaped into the 
air with a growl. To this day the plumber talks 
of his experience in a shaking voice 

Incidents like this are an avocational hazard 
of keeping wild-animal pets, whether the pet is 
an African lion or a gray squirrel. In fact, large 
animals are generally easier to control. We 
could usually keep track of Rani, but a squirrel 
named Buttons used to leap on visitors’ heads 
from his lair in the curtains, and when the 
alarmed guests slapped at him, would nip at 
them and go flying back to the curtains. Thus 
our guests had to wear hats indoors 

Thousands of Americans keep unusual pets 
despite the problems they present. (At least one 
magazine and a newspaper are issued for thei 
benefit.) Many more think they would like to 
own such pets but give up after one or two at- 
tempts. | am constantly being asked by caver 
mothers, ““My boy wants a pet wild animal 
What would you suggest?” Unless | know him, 
I answer, “None.” Keeping wild animals ts a 
specialized business, and few children have the 


patience or knowledge to do it successfully 





One of the most easily tamed and enjoyable 
wild-animal pets is a raccoon, and nearly every 
farm boy has had his pet coon, Coons are al 
fectionate, intelligent and usually easyzoins 
Yet a few days ago a man asked me if | would 
take his, although “itll break the kids’ heart 
As the coon was dog-tame and showed no vi 
ciousness, | asked why he wanted to vet rid ol 
it. “Well, yesterday the man said, “he went 
over to our neighbors and they nearly killed 


him with a broom. They're threatening to call 


the police if he comes over again, but my kid 
just can’t seem to remember to tie him up 

No pet wild animal, least of all a coon who 
a warmhearted fellow and enjoys being with 
people, should be allowed to run free without 
chaperonage, except on a farm. Most peopk 
are terrified of wild animals and will try to kill 
them on sight 

Every now and then an article app 
which the enthusiastic writer that notl 
ing makes such a wonderful | isa 
Immediately animal dealers are fl led with 
demands tor ni the heerfull 
supply, alwa ith the proviso that the animal 
cunt be returned if he happens to che ip h 
owner. No species can be guaranteed never to 


snap, even dogs are not con pl tel rehandle 
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Individuals of any wild species vary even more. 
It’s impossible to generalize about a species and 
say “these animals always make good pets.” 
I've seen a cottontail rabbit that was so vicious 
his owner had to wear gloves to handle him; on 
the other hand, | knew a man who had a pet 
Bengal tiger which he used to beat with a riding 
crop when it misbehaved. I have.a pet otter 
who goes swimming with my children, lives in 
the house, and has been taught to retrieve 
ducks, but I've also seen otters raised from 
kittens.and always treated kindly who would 
attack anyone in sight. 

Certain species, however, do tend to adapt 
themselves to domestication more readily than 
others. Rare are the really tame fox, wildcat, 
black bear, buck deer or weasel, but quite com- 
mon are tame raccoons, opossums, squirrels, 
coatis, kinkajous, otters, porcupines, caco- 
mistles (ring-tailed cats), cheetahs, badgers, 
and the capuchin, spider and squirrel monkeys. 
Among the larger animals, a puma is far more 
easily tamed than a jaguar or a leopard, a lion 
than a tiger. A rhino often becomes very docile, 
but a buffalo, African elephant and even the 
domestic bull usually remain intractable. The 
Grevy’s zebra tends to be easily domesticated, 
but the Burchell’s zebra nearly always remains 
vicious. Much depends on the individual ani- 
mal, however. I've often been told that a woolly 
monkey makes the best pet of all simians. 
Woollies are noted for their placid dispositions, 
but a neighbor of mine, who had two woolly 
monkeys, has had to go to the hospital as a re- 
sult of bites she received, Out of a litter of hand- 
raised fox cubs, one may be reasonably tame 
while the rest are as wild as hawks. Thus it ts 
seldom a good idea to purchase any wild ani- 
mal without having first seen it. 

As wild animals are uncertain pets, why do 
thousands of people keep them when they 
could settle for a nice dog or cat? It is a chal- 
lenge: you must deal with a personality dif- 
ferent from any you have met, one that follows 
no rules. Surprisingly little is known about 
wild animals. You can talk to zoo directors, 
consult veterinarians, pester zoologists with 
questions and the answer nearly always ts ““We 
don't know.” It took me weeks to find the an- 
swers to the following problems: (1) Why does 
my pet ocelot play happily with puppies but 
kill her own litter? (2) Why does my daughter's 
pet spider monkey spend hours digging in the 
garden? (3) Why does my porcupine refuse to 
eat the bark on trees but loves to chew the ax 
handle? The answers, | discovered, were: (1) 
Motherhood often throws animals into an emo- 
tional tailspin, so the next time my ocelot had a 
litter, | put her in a darkened room and left het 
alone with them. (2) My daughter’s monkey 
was looking for grubs. He hadn't been getting 
enough meat in his diet. (3) My porcupine 
wanted the salt left from the perspiration on 
my hands. He stopped chewing the ax handle 
after | gave him a piece of rock salt. 

When my wife had her first baby, she said 
happily, “How nice to have a human child. 
Now people can tell me what to do with it.” 


I started keeping pet wild animals when I was 
twelve. | was a gawky, clumsy kid, poor at 





sports and not popular with my contemporar- 
ies; animals gave me a companionship I lacked. 
I think people who specialize in unusual pets 
nearly always have an emotional problem they 
work out through them. My first pets were 
skunks. A psychologist might argue | had a 
fellow feeling for them. At any rate, I learned a 
lot about skunks. Even adult skunks are fairly 
easy to tame and often display a great sense of 
humor. One of my skunks named Nickie soon 
discovered that people were afraid of him. He 
loved to rush at a visitor and do a handstand 
as though about to spray him. If the visitor ran, 
Nickie would chase him, then sit up to watch 
his terrified victim’s rush for safety. If the 
visitor stood still, Nickie would drop his hand- 
stand and trot over to have his head scratched. 

Later, | was given several deodorized skunks 
which people had bought as pets and tired of. 
These poor creatures were always nervous and 
bit me whenever they got the chance—some- 
thing my own skunks never did. Knowing their 
only defense was gone, they had become panic- 
stricken and tried to compensate by using their 
teeth. Skunks, incidentally, have no odor un- 
less they use their spray. Even then it’s the tar- 
get that smells, not the skunk. The skunk 
strolls off smelling sweet as a flower garden, but 
the victim will carry the acid fumes for weeks. 
In taming a skunk, just remember that when he 
stamps with his forefeet and raises his tail, it is 
time to stop. When he relaxes, you can put his 
food down and retreat quietly. After a few 
days, he learns to trust you. 

A number of other unprepossessing animals 
make good pets. While I was in Kenya I met 
several people who had hyenas and all agreed 
that a hyena makes an intelligent and lovable 
pet, much like a large dog. I've never had a 
hyena but for years I had a pet vulture. Her 
name was Susie and I think she was the most 
intelligent and social bird I've owned. Susie 
loved to romp, her favorite trick being to lower 
her head and rush at you with half-open wings. 
The object was to catch her under the wings 
and toss her into the air. Susie would circle 
around, drop to the ground and then repeat the 
business until you were tired. Susie had only 
one bad habit; like a puppy she loved to tear 
things up. My father had ear trouble and had 
to wear a bathing cap when swimming. Susie’s 
principal mission in life was to get hold of his 
cap. As soon as he appeared, she'd fly down 
from her perch on the chimney and follow him 
around, keeping two paces behind. If he took 
off the cap even for a second, Susie would 
snatch it and go racing across the lawn holding 
it in her beak with father after her. Susie was so 
heavy she needed quite a run before she could 
take off and sometimes father could grab her 
by the tail feathers and retrieve his cap, but not 
often. Susie was a fast runner and she used her 
six-foot wings to help her along the ground, a 
tactic father considered unfair. 

Feeding wild animals is a problem. Books 
generally dismiss the matter either with: ‘This 
animal eats anything” (they invariably don’t), 
or: “This animal thrives on a diet of Himalaya 
bamboo shoots mixed with white ants” (per- 
haps it does in its native haunts but what are 
you supposed to feed it?). Before buying an 


animal, find out what the dealer has been feed- 
ing it and whether the animal is eating well. 

Once, when my wife and I were in Mexico, I 
bought a pair of green jays from an old Indian 
woman in a small mountain village. I asked her 
what she had been feeding them and she re- 
plied, “*Maiz.”’ Ordinarily, maize means corn, 
but when we crossed the border at Laredo, | 
gave the birds corn and they refused to eat it. 
In their feeding cup were a few kernels of some 
native grain which I could not identify; the 
birds refused to eat anything else. My wife and 
I drove night and day to our Pennsylvania farm 
where we have a large collection of tropical 
bird foods. There the jays would eat nothing 
but live meal worms, a grub raised in meal by 
bird fanciers, but on this unbalanced diet they 
could not live indefinitely. We tried for six 
months to get some of the native grain, mean- 
while offering the pair everything else we could 
think of, but they finally succumbed. 

I don’t believe young animals eat anything 
instinctively. They are taught what to eat by 
their parents. A hawk raised on rabbits will 
starve to death in a penful of chickens. The 
cubs of a man-eater will almost invariably be- 
come man-eaters. | had a baby opossum that 
steadily refused to eat. I telephoned his former 
owner and was told, “Oh, I raised him on 
scrambled eggs.” Although the books will tell 
you that opossums are omnivorous, it was six 
months before I could get him to eat anything 
but scrambled eggs. 

Even when animals eat readily, a balanced 
diet is a major problem. Trying to reproduce 
their natural diet is often impossible and be- 
sides pets are living under artificial conditions 
which change their metabolism. Wild weasels 
live almost entirely on flesh and blood because 
they are very active and need a high-protein 
diet. In captivity they develop mange if given 
too much meat, and should be kept mainly on 
oatmeal. Carnivorous animals get certain vita- 
mins from oil on their quarry’s fur; I’ve seen 
my ocelots lick a freshly killed rabbit for half 
an hour before eating it. If given nothing but 
butcher’s meat, they develop rickets. 

The Philadelphia Zoological Garden has de- 
vised a formula known as ““marmoset cake,” 
which, with minor variations, can serve as a 
basic diet for all omnivorous mammals and 
birds. Here it is: commercial baby cereal (62%), 
whole-milk powder (35%), wheat-germ meal 
(2%), and multi-vitamin preparation (1%). 
For small carnivorous mammals and birds, use 
raw ground meat (86%), cod-liver oil (2%), 
and **Mineral mixture C-1"’ (12%). * 

I know this sounds complicated but it’s sim- 
pler than trying to work out your own basic 
diets. If preparing these diets is too much for 
you, a good approximation for either carnivo- 
rous Or omnivorous birds and mammals is a 
mixture of hamburger, a little chopped lettuce, 
brown bread crumbs, ground eggshells and a 
few drops of cod-liver oil. Of course, certain 
species require a special diet. Our aardvark 
would eat only raw eggs mixed with ground 
meat and some cod-liver oil: The same diet will 


do for armadillos. Continued on Page 144 





*Mineral mixture C-1 contains oystershell flour (40°%), pow 
dered skim milk (30°), Ledinac (25°) and iodized salt (5°;) 




















MENAGERIE. The author, Daniel P. Mannix, and his family pose with their pets: Jupo, a 


four-year-old spider monkey; Aguila, a twenty-six-year-old American eagle with a six-foot 


wingspread; Pete, a brown-and-yellow Indian rock python; and Cormy, a cormorant. Jupo 


lives alone in an unfurnished room in the Mannix house; Aguila has been trained to catch 
lizards; Pete swallows a dead rabbit whole every two months; and Cormy is an excellent 
fisherman. Other Mannix pets: an otter, a vulture, a raccoon and three pairs of peafowl! 
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A ROGUISH GALLERY OF 
FIFTEEN FRIENDLY OFFBEAT PETS 


Continued from Page 142 Whenever 
possible, I try not to keep a wild animal in a 
cage. This is not because | think animals are 
necessarily unhappy there. In the wild most 
animals create artificial cages for themselves, 
some species seldom traveling more than a few 
hundred yards from their burrow, hollow tree 
or lying-up place unless driven by hunger. The 
trouble is not that the animal hates its cage but 
that he becomes too attached to it. He regards 
it as a refuge and refuses to leave it; also, he 
tends to create his own private world within 
the cage and loses interest in his owner. 

Three years ago, my daughter bought a 
young spider monkey she named Jupo, who 
proved so lively that at last he had to be kept in 
a cage while his mistress was at school. Jupo 
seemed perfectly happy, but he became in- 
creasingly reluctant to leave his cage. When my 
daughter took him outside, he clung frantically 
to her shaking with terror. When she put him 
ina tree, Jupo screamed with fright until he was 
rescued. It has taken three years to overcome 
his fear of the great outdoors and even now, 
although Jupo will occasionally play about the 
garden, he races back to my daughter and re- 
assures himself by giving her hand a squeeze. 
If he can't find her, he goes into a spasm of 
hysterics until she reappears 

If an animal can’t be allowed to run loose in 
a house, keep him on a collar and chain, al- 
though great care must be taken to prevent 
him from hanging himself. In this way, the ani- 
mal is never allowed to retreat into himself. 

For several years, my wife and I had a pet 
kinkajou, a monkeylike animal from South 
America looking exactly like a Teddy bear with 
a prehensile tail. We took Kinky on several 
trips to Mexico, letting her ride on the front 
seat of the car so she could look out the win- 
dow and letting her have cocktails with us in 










the evening (Kinky learned to wrap her tail 
around the stem to Steady the glass). She was 
never kept in a cage and was always perfectly 
tame. When our second baby arrived, Kinky 
developed an alarming hatred for him. She 
would do anything to reach the baby, and she 
gave him several bad bites. It soon became ob- 
vious that we would have to give up either 
Kinky or the baby and as my wife was senti- 
mental over the baby, we sadly gave Kinky toa 
zoo. She was almost the only animal we have 
voluntarily relinquished. Kinky took to her 
new life easily and was a great pet among the 
keepers. But keepers are busy men and eventu- 
ally Kinky had to be kept in a cage together 
with another kinkajou. A few weeks later, the 
keeper told me, Kinky became so vicious that 
it was impossible to handle her. 


Some offbeat pets are interesting simply be- 
cause they're grotesque. | once had a ten-foot 
alligator named Daisy who lived in our swim- 
ming pool. I got her originally to annoy my 


sister but Continued on Page 146 
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MARMOSET. This specimen goes under the popu- 
lar name of emperor marmoset because of the re- 
semblance between his white mustache and Austria’s 
Emperor Franz Josef’s. Comes from South America. 
Unlike most monkeys, has claws instead of nails, 
except on great toe; wife may give birth to triplets; 
and father acts as nursemaid. About nine inches tall, 
with a foot of tail; used to be carried in muffs by 
women. Becomes attached to owner and shows it 
by sitting on his shoulder or head. About $75. 





WOMBAT. A stocky, low-slung and powerful mar- 
supial built for burrowing holes in which he lives. 
Comes from Australia and Tasmania and resembles 
a small bear. The hairy-nosed wombat has milder 
disposition than the morose common type (Wimpie, 
above, hairy nose and all, is on the way out of the 
tub). He is a vegetarian and must be given bark 
to chew to keep his perpetually growing teeth short. 
Though nocturnal in the wild state, he can be 
switched to daytime activity as a pet. About $200. 








CROw. An alert, sly bird twenty inches long from 
beak to tail, with a mischievous disposition. Steals 
and hides colorful or shiny objects (this one likes 
pennies). May also craftily open cabinet where his 
food is kept or turn on radio. In raiding cornfields, 
often posts a sentry to warn of danger. Caws but 
also warbles, usually reserving this sweet music for 
crow friends. Can be taught to talk but not, as many 
people suppose, by splitting his tongue. Knows his 
hosts and may prefer them to his own kind. Price: $5. 


SKUNK. So 
naturally fear- 
less, thanks to his foul-smelling defense, he has no 
dread of humans and takes easily to domestication. 





Can be housebroken and is an excellent mouser. 
Affectionate and often playful as a kitten until three 
or four years old. Usually refuses to be a stinker un- 
less provoked. Can aim his acid spray and fire it 
eight or ten feet, four to six times. Most tame 
skunks are deodorized. Price of a kitten: $15. 





SPIDER MONKEY. A great acrobat, with hook- 
like hands, slim body, long limbs and long prehen- 
sile tail, naked at tip and soft as a kid glove. When 
he hangs upside down, he looks like a spider, hence 
his name. Runs from rich gold with black paws to 
red to jet black. Native of Central and South 
America, where Indians eat him. Like all monkeys, 
very active and needs a great deal of affection. 
Intelligent but almost impossible to housebreak. 
May live twenty to twenty-five years. About $50. 


VULTURE. Quite intelligent, and, despite his taste 


in food and dour appearance, proves a playful pet. 
Can be allowed to fly free like a trained falcon. Un- 
able to hunt down and kill his own prey, he devours 
carrion, which he scouts by sight rather than smell. 
Europe’s bearded vulture carries turtles and mar- 
row-filled bones into the air and drops them on rocks 
to break them. According to Pliny, the ancient Greek 
poet Aeschylus was killed when a vulture dropped 
a turtle on his bald head. Price: from $5 to $10. 











OPOSSUM. Big as a cat and washes himself like 
one, but when born, smaller than a honeybee. 
Scrambles into mother’s pouch on forelegs and in- 
cubates about sixty days (this one is twelve weeks 
old). Frizzly gray with a pink nose, bald ears and a 
naked prehensile tail. Has a big mouth with fifty 
pin-sharp teeth, and, like man, opposable thumbs 
but on hindfeet. Stupid, playing possum when en- 
dangered, a fainting act that rarely fools enemies; yet 
has been around for 70,000,000 years. About $15. 





ALLIGATOR. When born, around eight inches 
long, but may grow to one and a half feet first year. 
Few come to twelve-foot maturity in captivity; per- 
haps those found in North and West in recent years 
were once pets. Alligator has powerfully hinged 
jaws, but power lies in snapping them shut, not 
opening them. During mating season, male ex- 
cretes musk and makes a sound so loud it can be 
heard for a mile. “Alligators” sold in pet stores are 
really caymans from South America. About $2.50. 


DEER. Darling as a fawn, but often a menace when 
full grown. Even the tamest buck becomes vicious 
and really insane during fall mating season. Antlers 
less of a problem than tiny hooves, which cut like 
knives. Buck sheds antlers yearly; new ones may 
grow one third to one half an inch daily and are 
covered with “‘velvet,”” which eventually peels away. 
As a pet, deer needs large yard, protection from 
dogs. Fawn above is a mule deer from the West, so 
named because of his mulelike ears and tail. $50. 


RACCOON. Anaf- 
fectionate, roguish 
pet, best if reared 
from a baby. Fa- 





mous for his rob- 

ber’s mask and ringed tail; also his habit of washing 
his food (no one knows why). Has keen sense of 
touch and smell, using his hands with monkeylike 
agility, and loves shiny objects. Full-grown males 
have been known to drown dogs. Price: about $20. 





ANTEATER. Though Teddy, the South American 
pet of a photographer, learned to drink from a cup 
and to answer to his name, he still “had but one 
thought in his head—ants.”’ The toothless anteater 
has long claws for tearing apart ant and termite 
nests, a bushy tail for sweeping the insects into 
range and a long black tongue coated with sticky 
saliva for catching them. He can use his claws 
like fingers and is able to comb out his coarse 
hair, but they make walking difficult. $150. 





KINKAJOU. Related to raccoon, but has a pre- 
hensile tail and looks like a Teddy bear. Comes from 


Central and South America. Uses tail for hanging 
onto branches in which he sleeps by day and roams 
by night. Eats fruit—scraping the pulp from the 
rind with his long tongue—honey, eggs and meat. 
Cat-sized, yellowish brown. A cuddly, friendly pet, 
who can be kept indoors because of his quiet man- 
ners. May live nine years or longer; one in the 
London Zoo reached nineteen. Cost: about $35. 


















PORCUPINE. Easily tamed, but refuses to romp 
with humans. In danger, he erects 30,000 loosely 
attached quills and slaps out with prickly tail. Can't 
shoot quills, contrary to what most people think, 
but quills are barbed and work into enemy’s flesh 
Has long claws and incisors, useful for chewing inner 
bark and all things salty, including sweat-stained 
banisters. The female bears her quilled offspring in 
quillproof membranes. This porcupine is a one-in 
50,000 albino. Price of an ordinary black: $35 





FERRET. Inclined to nip and must be kept caged, 
but can be trained to drive out rats and mice (ex 
terminators employed them). In England, nearly 
every small boy has had one at some time, which he 
used for “ratting” or “rabbiting.”’ The male, the lob, 
is twice the size of the female, the jill. The common 
brownish ferret is called a fitch (this one ts) 
There is also an albino variety. In most states, a 
special permit is needed to own a ferret as escaped 


ferrets can do great damage to wild game. About $12 
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OTTER. Very intel- 
ligent, very sociable, 
often romping with 
his own kind, dogs, 
other animals or hu- 
mans. His favorite 
communal sport: belly-sliding into water, or onto 
ice. Becomes so tame he will not leave home, even 
when his pen is left open. Shows great affection 


Can be trained to catch fish or retrieve ducks. $25 





Continued from Page 144 later grew 
quite attached to her. Once, after a heavy storm 
when the ground was wet, she wandered away 
and went to sleep on a neighbor's tennis court. 
A family had rented the house for the summer 
and thought Daisy was a bronze lawn orna- 
ment. They tried to lever her off the court with 
crowbars and got the surprise of their lives. 
Luckily, they considered the whole affair a 
great joke. A few months later, Daisy grabbed 
me by my left arm and nearly took it off, but it 
was all a mistake. | was feeding her fish and she 
thought my hand was a fish. As soon as she re- 
alized her mistake, she opened her mouth and 
let me work my hand free of her teeth. Daisy 
finally outgrew the greenhouse where she lived 
during the winter and had to go to a zoo 

Perhaps the most remarkable pets I've had 
were vampire bats, weird little fellows that fly 
but usually run about like giant crabs. As they 
eat nothing but blood, feeding them was a major 
problem. We could get blood at a slaughter- 
house but it coagulated so rapidly the bats 
couldn't drink it. At last we learned to shake the 
blood in a bottle full of marbles which broke 
down the cells that caused the coagulation. The 
bats would climb into my wife’s lap and drink 
out of an eye dropper. They refused to suck, so 
my wife had to squeeze a drop out on the end 
and then they'd lick that off with their pink 
tongues, After that they refused to eat froma 
dish, connecting the dropper with food. 

Unless you have much land, large animals 
present an insurmountable problem. I’ve had 
only three; two were forced on me and one was 
a mistake. A hunter shot a deer with two fawns 
and gave me the babies to raise. Raising any 
unweaned baby animal is a chore. Very few can 
drink cow's milk, and usually most must be 
raised on condensed milk, diluted according to 
their needs and reinforced with special vitamins 
and sugar. We were lucky with the fawns. By 
giving them half goat’s milk and half water, 
plus a few drops of dextrose, we were able to 
bring them to maturity. Then we turned them 
loose, for both were bucks and no buck deer 
can be trusted when in rut 

Our mistake was a burro, sold to us as a so 
cial animal ideal for children. Usually I like 
smart animals and this burro, named Chico, 













was very smart. He would play dead, could 
open the pasture gate and enjoyed romping 
with the children. There was only one diffi- 
culty. He was smarter than we were. Chico soon 
discovered we wouldn't beat him if he misbe- 
haved. As long as we treated him like an over- 
grown dog, Chico was fine but when we expected 
him to pull a cart or allow people to ride on his 
back, Chico went onstrike. His usual routine was 
simply to lie down but occasionally he varied 
the sit-down technique by running under a low 
branch and sweeping his riders off his back. He 
also insisted on coming into the house and ly- 
ing down on the floor. When we left Mexico, 
we passed him on to another family. 


In the last few years I’ve become increasingly 
interested in wild animals that can be trained 
to work with man rather than simply exist as 
pets. My wife and I trained our cheetah to hunt 
jack rabbits and coyotes as the Indian rajahs 
used to train them to hunt antelopes. We have 
trained cormorants to fish with leather collars 
around their necks, as the Chinese trained them 
centuries ago, and our otter can retrieve ducks 
like a bird dog. The science of training wild 
animals to perform some special task is becom- 
ing a lost art but it has a fascinating history. 
Falcons have been trained to catch gazelles for 
their masters, ferrets to hunt rats, caracals (a 
species of lynx) to catch partridges, elephants 
to work in lumber camps, and rhinos as beasts 
of burden. In Burma, even giant frogs have 
been trained to catch small birds. 

Years ago an experienced animal dealer told 
me confidently: **The public will never go for 
tropical fish or these budgereegah parakeets. All 
people want is a brightly colored goldfish that 
can be kept without trouble or a nice yellow 
canary that can sing.’’ He was wrong. People 
will go to great trouble to keep tropical fish, 
not only because the more exotic varieties pre- 
sent a challenge but because the fish do some- 
thing—mate, build nests, fight, and raise their 
young. People like the “budgies” because they 
have definite personalities and can be trained 
to perform complicated routines. George Bur- 
ton, a professional parakeet trainer, has a 
troupe of birds that can put on a two-hour per- 
formance, and a full-length feature film has 





been made of his act. The so-called “miniature 
parrots” like the peach-faced, black-masked 
and Fischers’ lovebirds are even more intelli- 
gent than the little budgereegah and will, I 
think, someday become as popular. More and 
more people are willing to go to the extra 
trouble involved in keeping unusual pets be- 
cause of the greater returns. 

The difficulty, expense and risk involved in 
keeping dangerous wild animals will always 
limit them to an enthusiastic few but it’s sur- 
prising how many people do keep powerful 
beasts. I’ve corresponded with a woman’s club 
in California that specializes in the big cats. 
The ladies own several ocelots, three cheetahs, 
a four-year-old leopard, a puma, some wild- 
cats and two lions. How they handle the lions I 
can’t imagine and the food bill must be enor- 
mous, but apparently they enjoy it. 

I’ve also known people who had pet seals that 
went swimming with them, full-grown black 
bears and pet buffalo. Near Kane, Pennsyl- 
vania, a retired doctor has a pack of tame 
wolves. Enough people keep poisonous snakes 
so that some communities have laws against 
owning pet cobras and rattlesnakes. 

There is much to be learned about animals 
that zoologists have neither time nor interest to 
study. Only the pet keeper can find out how an 
owl’s mind differs from a hawk’s, or find out 
that a ring-tailed cat has a vocabulary of at 
least seven different cries. Even the most ama- 
teurish owner of an off beat pet can have the 
satisfaction of discovering something never be- 
fore known to science. THE END 


Text by Daniel P. Mannix 


PETS FOR SALE 

The dealers below specialize in offbeat pets: 
Animodels, Box 114, Delaware, N.J. 
Alton Freeman, Miami Rare Bird and Animal Farm, 
Box 100, Kendall, Fla. 

Louis Goebel, Thousand Oaks, Calif. 

William Green, Rare Bird and Animal Farm, 
Fairlee, Vt. 

Louis Ruhe, Inc., 50-15 47th Avye., Queens, N.Y. 
Tarpon Springs Zoo, Tarpon Springs, Fla. 
Trefflich Bird and Animal Co., Inc., 

228 Fulton St., N.Y.C. 17. 

Wild Cargo, 1212 N. State Rd. 

7, West Hollywood, Fla. 


COATI MUNDI. An affectionate, clean doglike animal of 
the raccoon family. Can be housebroken and taught to take 
long, rollicking walks with his master. Holds his ringed and 
waving tail upright or horizontal and turns by pivoting on 
hind legs. He has such curiosity that he topples fragile house- 
hold objects if not watched, and so great a need for affection 


he often whimpers like a baby if left alone (one couple hired 
a baby sitter for theirs). Wears a light brown mask around 
his eyes and has a long, rubbery nose, good for poking up 
roots and insects in his native Southwest, Central and South 
America. The one pictured is still a youngster, but when full 
grown will weigh from ten to twenty-five pounds. About $35. 











First come your cocktails, crisp and chill. Then the — in luxury and lavishness you’ve never known in any 
morsels of crayfish, nestled in their beds of ice. Now — other flight, Jet or prop. 

the shish kebab, sauced in Burgundy... the smoky It all begins this year, when the first Qantas 707 
cheeses... the silken wines... the English cigarettes Jets soar skyward. And when they do, Qantas will 
and sweets. And once you've sipped your last become the world’s first airline to fly 707 Jets over 


liqueur, three hours will have slipped away. both the Atlantic and the Pacific, direct across the 
{nd so will 1800 miles! United States. 
For you'll be flying de luxe, aboard a 600-mile-an- Will you be aboard to meet this 1800-mile kind 
hour Qantas Jet. In palatial spaciousness. In feather- of meal—and magnificent adventure as well? Your 
hed smoothness. In whispery quiet. And most of all, — travel agent will gladly handle introductions. 


Starting this year: Qantas 707 Jet service eastward to London, westward to Australia... with connecting flights on 
around the world! See any travel agent for de luxe, tourist or economy service...each with warm yet worldly, curiously 
Australian hospitality. Qantas offices: New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Honolulu, Vancouver. (Or BOAC, general sale 
agents, in New York, Chicago, Washington, Boston, Detroit, Miami, Dallas, Philadelphia, Winnipeg, Montreal, Toronto.) 


Meet the 1I80O0-mile meal... aboard a QANTAS Jet! 












QANTAS 


Australia's round-the-world luxury line 





ITALIAN FOOD 
AFLOAT 
Continued from Page 102 


full-course breakfast or simply fruit 
juice or coffee to give you strength 
to get to the dining room. After break- 


fast, you can, if colfee is your life’s 


blood, get wonderful espresso at any of 


the many bars, or brought to you any- 
where on the boat. It’s free and it’s 
plentiful. But don’t linger over it too 
long or you'll miss your bouillon, served 
to you on the deck, with crackers, at 
eleven. This should see you through 
till lunch, which you can have in your 
deck chair next to the swimming pool 
or at your table in the dining room; the 
heftiness of our lunch is up to your 





own gluttony, or the strength of your 
will power. Then, unless you want 
coffee again or fruit, you'll go un- 
caloried until four, when it’s time for 
tea. Tea can be tea, or tea plus sand- 
wiches plus cake plus ice cream. 
Pursuits other than eating should 
occupy you until dinnertime, or maybe 
till predinner cocktail time. Even 
in the bar, the intake is not alto- 








‘(My father always called it ‘the noblest sherry of them all’” 
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When you tilt this famous bottle, you pour the noblest sherry of them all. 
Served with dessert or coflee, BRISTOL CREAM sherry brings a good dinner 
to its volden climax. kor ho choice liqueur is sO delicious as this rarest of 


Spanish Qlorosos. And no vintage brandy is more famous—or more special. 


S BRI 


HART F( 


RD 


VLE DISTR 


HOLEDAY 


STOL CREAM’ 


For the world’s finest moderately pric ed 
sherry, ask for HARVEY'S AMONTILLADO, 
You'll enjoy this pale Medium Dry at 
cocktail time 
Harvey's of Bristol have been famous 
for Spanish sherries since 1796. 


or any time, 


rOR THE U.S.A 
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gether liquid. Salted hazelnuts are 
on your bar table, and the min- 
ute the dish begins to empty there 
are more hazelnuts. Potato chips 
are there too, and, on request, celery, 
plain or stuffed, or caviar and toast, 
or an assortment of hors d’oeuvres, 
Then, of course, dinner. Few people 
are foolhardy, or gluttonous enough, 
to have anything after dinner except 
coffee, a liqueur and a cigar. That is, 
until midnight. Then you will see a 
procession of men in white bearing 
trays heavy with food, along the 
outer deck to the Salle Inverno, 
where a huge table snowy with linen, 
sparkling with crystal and china, 
shining with silver, awaits them. The 
maestro di freddo stands elegantly 
and impressively behind the table, 
tall white cap soaring upward like a 
plane, huge carving knife and fork 
at attention. He is maestro of the 
cold buffet, though the midnight 
buffet is not always cold. I counted 
twenty-seven variations of good things 
to eat one witching hour: hot roast 
beef with ruby juice running down 
its marbled face, cold succulent 
turkey, richly peppered Italian ham, 
a dozen cheeses, Italian sausages 
heavily laden with spices, big and 
little pickles, plump olives, gleaming 
celery, lobster red, snow-white and 
cold, pastries fluffy under a topping 
of cream and fruit, spumoni and its 
rich cousin from Sicily, cassata. 
From the dance floor, and bar, and 
lounge, the passengers flocked, even 
though every one of them, less than 
four hours before, had risen slowly 
from a heavy-laden dinner table. 

The day has come to an end, and 
so, mostly, has the waking part of 
the night. But if you decide to dance 
away a few more hours, or to catch 
a first faint glimpse of dawn over 
the sea, you still needn’t go to bed 
hungry. Your room steward will be 
happy to bring to your cabin a big 
bowl of fresh fruit or a generous 
platter of sandwiches. 

After your first few days of un- 
bridled eating you probably will 
decide to end this ridiculous over- 
indulgence. Don’t be too sure. I 
tried, and failed; or at least only 
fractionally succeeded. First, I de- 
cided to forgo the temptations of 
lunchtime. | would stay on deck, in 
the invigorating fresh salt air, with 
a healthful sun beaming on me, and 
have my friend Conte bring me a 
sandwich and coffee, nothing more. 
“An americano, before? Yes, yes, 
Mr. Patrick, an americano.” And 
Conte’s off to get it. It tasted fine. So 
as not to hurt Conte’s feelings I or- 
dered another. After all, it was only 
a sandwich I was about to eat. The 
sandwiches came, a whole tray of 
wonderful brown toast bearing a 

Continued on Page 150 
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Made to go together, give together, use together! 


x. AT ALL FINE STORES. PRINCE GARONER, 1234 s KINGSHIGHWAY, sT 10, MISSOURI! 
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There just isn't a more relaxed approach 
to the sunny seasons than to treat 
yourself to new MASSAGICS. 
That heel-to-toe cushion 
of soft sponge rubber 
floats every step you take 
The form-fitting hammock 
of their exclusive Arch Lift 
is as restful as deep, green 
grass. Handsome? This 
is today's style, today 
right for right now! 
See your Dealer, 
BRADFORD 


Model 2591-8 in 
Black, Brown or Tobac 
Imported Harra Calf 


or write us 
for his name. 


$15.95 and up. 


BRADFORD 


Model 187-9 in 
Black of Brown Lacrosse 
Calf. Upswept Wing-Tip 


Steel Shank 


for Strength 


WEYENBERG SHOE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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Continued from Page 148 
heavy cargo of chicken and bacon 
and lettuce and mayonnaise. Then 
Conte’s fellow conspirator followed 
bearing a tray of chocolate cake top- 
heavy with whipped cream, and fresh 
fruit and cheese, and a big pot of cof- 
fee. And of course a bottle of moistly 
cold Soave, my favorite luncheon 
wine. I regret to report none of it 
was sent back. As an exercise in re- 
straint, it was a dismal failure. 
That night, it was announced that 
the midnight buffet would be a pizza 
buffet. I spurned it, brushed aside 
pleadings of Bruno in the lounge, 
who implored me just to come and 
look. Next thing I knew a beam- 
ing Bruno brought to the table a 
large plateful of steaming, totally 
irresistible pizzas—I ate them. 
Italian ships have well-stocked 
wine cellars, with almost 100 differ- 
ent growths and bottlings of Italian 
wines, a sprinkling of French wines, 
a very few German wines, at which 
your cellar guide sneers as he shows 
them to you, and, on the Giulio 
Cesare, a gracious representation of 
American wines. It’s wise, on ship- 
board, to stick pretty much to the 
Italian wines. They’re very good and 
pleasant to the taste, they are gentler 
than the regal, muscular wines of 
Bordeaux and Burgundy, and, com- 
ing from Italian soil, they have a kin- 
ship with Italian foods. Most of the 
Italian wines on the list are eighty 
cents for a full bottle, the next high- 
est category is ninety cents, a few 
are one dollar, and three are $1.20. 
The best way to order wine, on 
shipboard as in a good restaurant, is 
to give the wine steward a general 
idea of what you'd like, then let him 
fit the specific wine to that wish. 
Chianti and Orvieto are probably 
the two Italian wines best known to 
Americans, but few know that there 
are many varieties of each, in both 
red and white, and that the better 
growths are very good indeed. 
Barolo is one of the classic wines, 
and doesn’t suffer in comparison 
with a good Burgundy. Lacryma 
Christi (Tears of Christ) has won 
considerable fame because of its 
poetic name, but it isn’t really a 
great wine. Chianti, Barolo, Orvieto, 
Valpolicella are better in red, and 
Orvieto, Capri, Soave are better in 
white. Soave is enjoying a particular 
vogue in Italy, especially in Rome, 
and you'll find it an exceedingly 
pleasant gay wine, at its best with 
lunch. Italy makes a champagne- 
type wine, Asti Spumante, which is 
all right for after-dinner frolic, but if 
you want a sparkling wine to accom- 
pany something like caviar, or pheas- 
ant, or crepes suzette, there is only 
one champagne and it comes from 
the champagne district of France. 
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MOVIEMAKERS 


Add the Expert’s Touch 


@ Arrange your movies in story-telling 
— eliminate unwanted foots 





seq’ 


age — and you'll get requests for many 
repeat showings. It’s easy with the 
improved Craig. 





DUAL-PURPOSE 
SPLICER 


CRAIG PROJECTO-EDITOR 


@ Shows movies in action on extra- 
bright 314”x414” screen @ New 
improved splicer permits use of tape 
or cement @ Frame marker, focusing 
and framing adjustments are built in 
@ Geared rewinds have 400’ reel ca- 
pacity @ Lamp switch automatically 
controlled by film gate @ Sturdy ply- 
wood carrying case @ See it at your 
photo dealer's now. 

Models for 8mm 


and 16mm Complete $79.50 
Send for Illustrated Booklet 


“ 36 pages packed with tips 

=, on how to improve your 

: he movies. Regularly 50¢. 

bbe Yours for only 10¢. Send 
for it today. 


tHE MAALART 9. INC. 


PLAINVILLE, CONN. Dept. H-2 
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Just “Loverly” 






If we may bor- 
row a word from, 
“My Fair Lady," 
because it so completely describes the kind 
of vacation magic you'll enjoy in Jackson- 
ville. 

Golden sun-filled days swimming 
ing, water-skiing . . . fresh and saltwater 
fishing fascinating sight-seeing tours 
plus a host of other participating and spec- 
tator sports. 


- ». boat- 


Bright, fun-filled nights, with never a ques- 
tion of “what to do" or “where to go" 
aptly describe Jacksonville's gay night life, 
and best of all are the unexcelled hotel 
and motel accommodations . . . Perfectly 
scaled to the family budget. 


Send For Your Free Color Vacation Folder 


Jacksonville 
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Frank H. Winchell, Manager 

Tourist & Convention Bureau 

H ing Park, Jack ille, Florida 
NAME - = 
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BLACK 
FOREST 
BLAST-OFF 





The only complaint you'll hea ar whe n Rolf 


Schneebieg! and his Schwarzwald Brass 
Band dispense their robust and jolly rhythms, 
will probably come from your downstairs 
neighbor. This hi-fi oompah sound makes 
you stomp your feet vigorously. About your 
neighbor: invite him in, He’ll find the happy 
music irresistible. At any rate, while he’s at 
your place he won’t notice the plaster falling 
off his ceiling. 
BRASS BAND FROM BADEN-BADEN — Rolf 
Schneebieg! and His Schwarzwald Brass 
and WL 142 


GUARANTEED HIGH-FIDELITY AND 
STEREO-FIDELITY RECORDS BY 


COLUMBIA 




















Wherever you go, 
carry 
PHILLIPS’ TABLETS 


PHULLIES 7 
LK OF WA Neg, 


0 TABLETS 40 
CAST PLLSES Shay 
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Wherever you go, upset stomach, gas, 


heartburn or other symptoms of acid 
indigestion are liable to cause distress. 
So for on-the-spot relief carry delight- 
fully flavored Phillips’ Tablets with you. 
Phillips’ Tablets will make you feel 
better —almost instantly—because they 
contain one of the world’s fastest ant 
acids. Pack several pocket-size tins—as 
well as a bottle of 75 or 200 tablets 


in your suitcase! 


PHILLIPS’ 
TABLETS 








The ships stock French champagne 
and price it with consideration—six 
dollars, for a Moét et Chandon 1952, 
is the highest price. 


I said, in the opening of this essay, 
that perhaps the best place to eat is 
on the ships of the great trans- 
atlantic lines. This does not mean 
that the food is better than that in 
the fine landlocked restaurants, but 
it does mean that your soul and your 
mood are much more amenable to 
enjoyment on sea than on land. 

The ocean liner is probably to- 
day’s only remaining bestower of 
enveloping relaxation. It lulls you, 
and pampers you. It doesn’t ask 
you to think. When you go to a 
meal, you don’t have to make a 
reservation in advance or even ask 
for a table when you get there. Your 
waiter, assistant waiter, wine steward 
and captain are the same each meal; 
you know them by name and they 
know you by name. The menu is 
bountiful, abundant with all the 
things you love to eat and items 
you’ve always felt were just a bit 
too extravagant except for very spe- 
cial occasions. But here every meal 
can be a special occasion, for this is 
a menu without prices. 

Psychologically, the absence of 
prices makes a vast difference in 
your enjoyment of perusing a menu 
and choosing from it. There are no 
furtive glances to the right-hand 
column, no tugging at your con- 
science over whether you’re being 
reckless. And at the end of the meal 
no tip to anyone, you just get up 
and leave, with no overcrowded, 
overpriced theater to rush to, no 
taxi or car to fuss with, nothing to 
do but stay relaxed. Of course you 
pay for your meals before you 
board and you pay your tips in one 
considerable chunk before you dis- 
embark, but in the meantime you’re 
like a king who carries no money and 
is followed by an official who takes 
care of paying for things. 

Intelligent travelers have warned 
me that the day of the great ocean 
liner is in its sunset, that the plane 
will take over. They are wrong. The 
air lines will take more and more 
people across the ocean, and will open 
the world to more and more people 
to whom otherwise it would be 
closed. 

But the ships also will take more 
and more people. They are becom- 
ing more beautiful, more com- 
fortable, more luxurious. They are 
increasing in number and size. And, 
if they continue to feed us superbly 
and baby us, they will continue to 
hold our affection. It is not sunset, 
but bright noontime for these beau- 
tiful citadels of surfeit that sail the 


seven seas. THE END 
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ONE SCOTCH STANDS OUT 
THE LIGHTER...DRIER...SMOOTHER SCOTCH 


IMPORTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY, NEW YORK. SOLE U.S. DISTRIBUTORS » BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. 86.8 PROOF 
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Famous for its... 


art cities 

art collections 
beaches 
Ardennes 


finest cuisine 


and furthermore 


GATEWAY TO THE REST OF EUROPE 


Consult your travel agent or Official Belgian Tourist 
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Bureau, 589 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 










LINDA CRISTAL 
co-starred in 
“THE PERFECT 

FURLOUGH” 

A Universal-international 
Picture in Color and 

CinemaScope 














HOW TO 


Really See 
SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA! 


“Let experts show you all the sights” 
for the most wonderful vacation of your life... 






















GUIDED SIGHTSEEING TOURS 


By luxurious parlor car to fabulous Disneyland, 
inside movie studios, Hollywood, homes of the stars, 
beaches, TV shows, famed Farmer's Market, Knott's 
Berry Farm, south of the border to old Mexico, 


Avis RENT-A-CAR SIGHTSEEING 


Rent a smart new Ford or other popular make... 
reasonable rates include gas, oil, insurance. Be met 
at airport or station. Ask about the “dismiss at 
destination” plan. 


SPECIAL Rent an Avis car... drive yourself between 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 3 or 5 day 
tours include gas, oil, insurance. Top hotel 

PACKAGE accommodations in Santa Barbara, Carmel 
VACATIONS and Yosemite. 


TANNER 
GRAY LINE *& 
Motr Towrss 





Consult your travel agent, 
write or call for free folders. 


TANNER GRAY LINE MOTOR TOURS 
Dept. H, 1207 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles, MAdison 8-3111 
Offices throughout Southern California, Nevada and Arizona 


money FOR YOURSELF... 


YOUR ORGANIZATION 





















Show wonderful new Griffin deluxe personal 
Christmas greetings. Over 60 thrilling new 
EXCLUSIVE designs — master-crafted on the 
finest of printing papers rich water color 
printings, special foil inlays and a host of 
other fine features you'll find only in Griffin 
Originals. The sentiment and name imprint 
inside =the cards actually compliment the 
design. Truly the finest personal Christmas 
cards in America 
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D FOR SAMPLES TODAY 


EALERSHIP AVAILABLE 







GRIFFIN ORIGINALS 
413 Bayfield Drive, Fairport, New York 
Gentlemen 
Please send me 

} DELUXE SAMPLE KIT 

FREE FUND RAISING PLAN BOOK 

If | decide not to accept your offer, t will return 
the kit at your expense, 


Zone State.....cceveee 
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COLD PLUNGE INTO 
SKIN DIVING 
Continued from Page 79 


water in a bathtub. I saw the hull of 
our boat with its propeller aft and 
the bottom rungs of the ladder on 
one side. 

I came to the surface next to the 
ladder. Hanes took my mask, my 
tank with its harness, and my belt. I 
made my way up the ladder, still 
fishily clumsy because of the kick 
fins. | asked Riquet how deep we 
had gone. 

“Fifteen metérs, about.” 

Fifteen meters didn’t sound like 
much to me until I converted it into 
feet. Fifty feet. 

“That was a good dive for the 
first,”” he added. “*How did you feel?” 

Since he did not expect to listen 
for a quarter of an hour, I said I had 
felt fine except for my ears. 

“The ears are nothing,” he replied 
with a toss of the hand; “no one has 
trouble with the ears. All that is 
imaginary.” 

| thought of this statement from 
then on as Riquet’s Pathetic Fallacy. 
What he said was false, pathetic but 
false; the pain in my ears was not 
imaginary. 

As I sat in the boat, resting, Mar- 
jorie began speculating: “It would 
be awfully easy to kill someone in 
skin diving.” 

“In fact,” said Christian, whom I 
considered the best diver in our 
club, better even than Riquet, who 
was subject to the “raptures” after 
150 feet, seeing fish with handlebar 
mustaches and so on. Christian 
had a sharply featured, adventurous 
face, a gentle voice, a genuinely 
kind nature, and a degree of courage 
which shocked. Except for falling 
asleep once at 165 feet, he had never 
suffered from the raptures. 

“In fact,’ Christian said, “there 
is the perfect crime to be committed 
while skin diving.” 

“Yes?” said Marjorie. 

“Very simple. When the air is put 
into these tanks it is passed through 
a filter which takes out the im- 
purities. Just put the air directly 
into your victim’s tank without pass- 
ing it through the filter. After he 
has breathed that impure air for a 
few minutes while diving he will 
die.” 

“Too complicated!” cried Riquet. 
“Just swim up to him and turn off 
his air!” 

“Punch a hole in his breathing 
tube!” 

“Send him,”’ said Christian 
thoughtfully, “into a cave which is 
just a little too small. I entered a 
cave like that once. Some fish lured 
me in. Once inside the mouth of the 
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cave, the tank on my back, which 
had been pressed against me as I 
passed through the entrance, rose 
slightly because the top of the cave 
on the inside was a little higher. I 
started to back out of the cave. The 
bottle was wedged. I couldn’t back 
out. My arms were in front of me. I 
couldn’t get them back to pull down 
the bottle. I was stretched out prone, 
wedged. And my air was running 
out.” 

“So you drowned ... ” said 
Marjorie. 

General laughter, partially nerv- 
ous. “No. Happily, the floor of the 
cave was of sand. I rolled over, the 
tank sank a little into the sand, and 
I was able to slide out of the cave 
face upward.” 

Regaled by stories like this we 
sailed back across the silver-blue 
water toward the cluttered, broken, 
beautiful south coast of France. 

Riquet said to me, “The next time 
you dive I will take you to thirty 
meters.” 

Thirty meters: a hundred feet. 
I knew nothing about skin div- 
ing, nothing about what was nor- 
mal or what depths were safe. So I 
asked Marjorie. 

“Well, I learned in the Bahamas,” 
she began in her low-pitched, good- 
humored, actress’s voice, “and we 
spent the first ten days in a swimming 
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Krom Bermuda 
to the 
Backyard 
Barbecue... 


... HOLIDAY shows the way! 
Each month HOLIDAY is 
geared toward making your 
life of leisure more enjoy- 
able and interesting. 

Travel features on where to 
go, what to wear and how to 
get the most out of a trip are 
regular HOLIDAY fare. Add 
to this the world’s best writ- 
ing by famous authors and 
you'll find the magic of the 
HOLIDAY good-reading for- 
mula. 

If you're not receiving 
HOLIDAY regularly now, why 
not subscribe at the full-year, 
money-saving rate of $5. 
Just send your order to: 


HOLIDAY 


Box 1714 
Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


No need to send any money, 
we'll bill you later! 
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Halliday: Clark” 


The Hilton All-Purpose Credit Card—Your. Finest Credit Credential 


Mr. Clark dines at Emile's French Cafe 


Halliday Clark, director of specialty sales for the Yale 
& Towne Mfg. Co., takes his established credit reputa- 
tion with him wherever he travels. He carries CARTE 
BLANCHE —the all-purpose credit card reserved for men 
of responsibility. With CARTE BLANCHE, he can charge: 


Hotel and motel accommodations around the world 

Meals in quality restaurants and supper clubs 

Gasoline and other car needs at 32,000 Mobil Dealers from 
coast to coast 

Car rentals through Hertz Rent A Car offices everywhere 

Purchases in fine retail and specialty stores 

And many other services, including check-cashing priv- 
ileges in hotels 


All the fine establishments at which ‘CARTE BLANCHE 
is honored—and honors you—are listed in the CARTE 
BLANCHE Directory, sent to all members. The Direc- 
tory also lists the 55 offices of the Carte Blanche Reser- 
vation Service, where a single call gives you immediate 
confirmation of your reservation at Hilton and other 
selected hotels anywhere in the world. 
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one of many fine restaurants in Atlanta, Ga., which honor CARTE BLANCHE 


Here is a truly comprehensive all-purpose credit card. 
But more than that, it is a credit credential, certifying 
as no ordinary card can that you are a man of re- 
sponsibility, of superior credit standing. Today, one 
million men of responsibility hold CARTE BLANCHE. 
You are invited to join them. 


Send for your application today. Simply fill in the coupon 
and mail. There is no charge for CARTE BLANCHE when it is 
used only for Hilton Hotels services. When you decide to 
use it outside of Hilton Hotels, then the annual fee is $6 


CARTE BLANCHE 
8544 Sunset Boulevard, Dept. H-23 
Los Angeles 46, California 
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Softly, surely and oh so smoothly—at a mere 600 miles an hour! 


Alice in That’s flight in the wonderland world of the Boeing 707, the most thoroughly 


flight-tested airliner ever to enter commercial service. Already more 
% 
Lor ley S Wore lerland than 270,000 little girls, mothers, dads and brothers have been whisked 


over the weather, above the rainbow, on the calmest, yet most thrilling 


... the Jet (O/ flight of their lives . . 


. aboard the Boeing 707, the most popular 


new airliner in aviation history. Také your next trip in the wonderful 707! 


These airlines have ordered 707s or shorter-rangwe 720s; AIR FRANCE © AIR-INDIA INTERNATIONAL ¢ AMERICAN AIRLINES @¢ BRANIFF INTERNATIONAL AIRWAYS ¢ BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS 
CORPORATION © CONTINENTAL AIR LINES © CUBANA DE AVIACION ¢ IRISH AIR LINES ¢ LUFTHANSA GERMAN AIRLINES ¢ PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS ¢ QANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS 
SABENA BELGIAN WORLD AIRLINES ¢© SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS ¢© TRANS WORLD AIRLINES e UNITED AIR LINES ¢ VARIG AIRLINES OF BRAZIL ¢ Also the MILITARY 


AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 
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Continued from Page 152 
pool. I learned how to do 
everything in seven feet of 
water. I had to take off all my 
equipment at the bottom of 
the pool and put it all on again 
at the bottom of the pool. My 
instructor and I exchanged 
breathing tubes underwater, 
which you might have to do in 
an emergency. And when we 
did go into the sea at last, we 
never dived below fifty feet. 
But here they just slap you 
down to a hundred feet the 
second day!’’ She flashed me 
her best shining smile. 

Louis Lehoux told me 
roughly the same thing in his 
own way. He was the founder 
and chief of our club, a skin- 
diving pioneer and a shrewd, 
smiling Provencal. ‘““We don’t 
fill you up with fears here,” he 
said, tilting his multicolored 
straw fedora back on his head, 
“fears about your breathing 
and ‘your ears and all that. 
Why should we? It’s all nat- 
ural; you learn to take care of 
those things naturally. Notice 
that we have been skin diving 
here longer than anywhere 
else, and we’ve never had a 
serious accident.”’ He tilted the 
fedora over his nose. “Touch 
wood.” 

That same day, off Corsica, 
a young man who was taking 
his instructor’s test was seized 
at two hundred feet by the rap- 
ture of the deep, that myste- 
rious feeling of slowness and 
childishness and irresponsi- 
bility which takes possession 
of divers more and mgre 
strongly as they go deeper. At 
its severest the rapture be- 
comes an overpowering sense 
of repose and euphoria and at 
last, with every precaution for- 
gotten, for some divers it has 
been the embrace of death. It 
was for this man in Corsica. 
Another diver drowned trying 
to save him. Their instructor, 
struggling desperately to save 
them both, ran out of air and 
came shooting up to the sur- 
face, half paralyzed. His. life 
was saved by quickly putting 
him into a decompression 
chamber. 

This accident made the 
‘gala’ held for us in the Ca- 
sino of Juan-les-Pins more 
meaningful than ever. Its pur- 
pose was to buy a decompres- 
sion chamber for our club, and 
we wanted that decompression 
chamber. 

The entertainment consisted 
of pairs of marathon dancers 


whirling exhaustedly, and Cocinelle, a gone to London. We missed him more 
female impersonator, coquetting around than ever. However, the crowd was rea- 
the stage, chanting, “I’m Looking fora sonably generous; a hundred thousand 
Millionaire.” We hoped the crowd was _ francs ($250) was raised that night. The 
enjoying itself enough to contribute. party was still going on when most of us 
Sadri Khan, whose father was the late _ left soon after midnight. Sleep is as nec- 
and immensely wealthy Aga Khan, had _ essary to skin divers as it is to babies, 





and too much to drink, too much of any- 
thing, is risky. At least when you are 
diving to our depths. 

On my second or hundred-feet outing 
I remember noticing how deceptive the 
surface of the sea can be, about its depth , 
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Continued from cage 155 four inches from the bottom, and stood chin up and always looked straight never before 
and everything else. From _ on the water instead. ahead when he swam, watching where mouth counted in expressing moods. All 
above, the sea — even the Riquet came swiftly up to me, hisbody he was going. It was surprisingly easy skin divers tacitly feel that the peopl 
charmed Mediterranean— _ horizontal, nose first, the two breathing _not to; | would find myself drifting along 


realized how much the 


diving with them are blockheads; they 


looks forbidding at times, tubes streaming back from his masked looking straight down. Riquet and I look \ike blockheads to you, 
slate green, chilly and bottom- _ face, arms trailing along his sides, legs _ stared blankly at each other. You always 
less. Seeing divers sink into it undulating in rhythm. Riquet kept his look blank while you’re skin diving; I 
and stay below produces vi- 


gyrating 
inanely with that tube stuck in thei 
faces, and you, of course, look like a 


sions of them crawling through 

a black cavern of water, dan- 

gerously trapped beneath that | 
clammy surface. But seen from 
below, the surface isn’t like 
that at all. Instead it seems a 
bright and friendly hood above 
you, and even at great depths 
it doesn’t look far above at 
all—everything seems closer 
and larger due to the lesser 
speed of light in water. You SA | Li pe et me 
see the surface up there spar- A 

kling away, and you have no 

sense of being buried under 
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tons of dark water; instead 
you feel that you are in a 
sunny green playground, and 
that any time at all you can go 
up to the surface and into the 
free air. 

The day of my second dive I 
slipped beneath the surface and 
into this sunny playground. 
My ears adjusted to the depth 
with a little less trouble this 
time, and the equipment hang- 
ing to my body and held in my 
teeth didn’t seem so encum- 
bering. My harness was a little 
loose, so that the regulator kept 
hitting the back of my head, 
but that didn’t bother me 
much. I followed Riquet down, 
past a swaying field of under- 
water grass with red starfish 
stuck in it here and there like 
Christmas bows; we glided 
over this pasture and then the 
reef fell away into a void. | 
glided over the edge, and sud- 
denly I grasped the miracle of 
aworld without gravity. I fully 
expected to fall down that void, 
yet here I hung suspended; to 
¥0 down | had to pull myself 
down. 

The face of this cliff looked 
as though an artist with very 
fresh paints had been testing 


his colors there—dabs of in- 


tense red, yellow, orange, pur- 
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blockhead to them. But as Riquet stared 
at me with that idiot gape, I suddenly 
heard singing, blurred but cheery sing- 
ing—Riquet was serenading the deep. 
He motioned me to foliow and we 
went deeper. In a narrow canyon be- 
tween two steep and deeply colored 


walls we reached 100 feet. Before us was 
a very narrow passage, a tunnel through 
the rock. Riquet motioned me through 
it. Me? I motioned back. You. I drifted 
very slowly to the entrance, and let my 
head pass inside—beautiful, the walls 
were the colors of Arabian jewels. My 


shoulders and the tank moved inside, the 
tank scraped along the top of the tunnel 
lightly, my feet were inside, I was sur- 


rounded by this cylinder of blazing 


rock—and then I glided slowly out the 
other end. Ahead of me, even deeper, I 
saw the three experienced French divers. 
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They hung like vaguely gestur- 
ing spirits in the gray deep, the 
color filtered out of their skin 
so that one of them who wasn’t 
wearing a rubber suit looked 
death-white, a spirit slowly, 
slowly making its way across 
the Styx. 

Whirling up from them came 
their exhalations in big silver 
saucers, shaky blobs twirling 
brightly toward me. I dived at 
them, caught one which shat- 
tered under my touch, caught 
another, started for one more; 
and then Riquet caught me. 
He motioned for me to follow 
him on the fairly long trip to 
the surface. The realization 
calmly occurred to me that he 
suspected me; he thought I 
had a touch of the ivresse, the 
rapture of the deep. Maybe | 
did. 

What difference did it make, 
| asked myself slowly and 
calmly. Riquet would save me. 
His name was pronounced 
Ree-kay. It should be Risqué, 
I said to myself with a slow in- 
terior smile, the way he dives. 
I followed him as he made a 
big, slowly rising circle to the 
surface. 

When my mind had recov- 
ered from its sluggishness | 
thought over having almost 
wedged myself into that tun- 
nel a hundred feet down on my 
second dive, and began to won- 
der whether my progress wasn’t 
being forced a bit. In any case, 
there was a lot I would be in- 
terested to know about skin 
diving. 

So I took advantage of an 
opportunity to call on Jacques- 
Yves Cousteau, co-inventor of 
our Aqualung diving appara- 
tus and the most famous skin 
diver in the world. I found his 


| ship, the Calypso, in the pretty 


port of Nice. Two complicated 
sailing ships were moored on 
the other side of the port. Both 
had full 18th Century rigging 
and embellishments. ““They’re 
for an American film,’ Cous- 
teau’s teen-age son explained, 
and then added with dawning 
cynicism, “The film takes place 
two centuries before such ships 
existed. Also these two can’t 
leave the port. Unseaworthy, 
alas.” 

The Calypso, a white 400- 
ton former American mine 
sweeper, looked very sea- 
worthy. And busy. Comman- 
dant Cousteau tore along the 
decks from office to cabin to 
office, his nervous, ascetic face 
Continued on Page 160 
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set with responsibilities. He gave the 
impression of a scientist and an intel- 
lectual who finds to his displeasure that 
he has become a popular celebrity. Or 
perhaps it was those recent skin-diving 
drownings near Corsica which had up- 
set him. They were the subject every- 
one concerned with the sport was talk- 


ng about. 
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Commandant Cousteau summed up 
his conclusions in one word, “impru- 
dence.” “That is the cause,” he went 
on, “of ninety per cent of all skin-diving 
accidents. The most exposed are neither 
the beginners nor the certified divers. 
The dangerous turning point comes 
when the practitioners of skin diving 
develop greater confidence in them- 
selves than their abilities and strength 
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warrant. Old divers—my men and 
I—are safe from such dangers.” At 
the time, Cousteau and his company 
of scientists and divers were making 
a study of the plant and fish life of 
the Mediterranean. “Those who skin 
dive as a sport,” he concluded, 
“must do so in complete awareness 
of the dangers it presents. The dan- 
gers are in every way comparable to 
those of driving a motorcycle.” 

Commandant Jean Alinat, com- 
mander of all diving personnel of 
the French Navy, who was also 
there, went into detail. ““Anyone 
can dive to fifty feet without risk,” 
he said. “If anything goes wrong, he 
can instantly come to the surface.” 
Around sixty-five feet the possible 
trouble begins. Beyond a hundred 
and thirty feet, he said, it is danger- 
ous for everybody. “The pressure 
makes you lose a part of your intel- 
lectual equipment,” he went on. 
“You must be very prudent, very 
well trained, in very good shape. 
It is the cold which is most danger- 
ous. This cold uses up your calories 
enormously. Diving clothes help, 
but the cold corresponds to a ter- 
rible fatigue. Also, the pressure in- 
duces ‘rapture of the deep’ in every- 
body, although some people don’t 
think it does in them. Some people 
also take three glasses of wine and 
then say, ‘I feel nothing,’ but they 
are wrong. The rapture begins to 
set in between a hundred and a hun- 
dred and thirty feet. The fatigue, the 
rapture—they mean that diving to 
important depths without proper 
training is madness, /a folie pure.” 

Perhaps the recent drownings— 
in addition to the two in Corsica 
there had just been another in Sar- 
dinia—made the experts extra em- 
phatic. 

But they didn’t noticeably sober 
the gay Provengals back at Cap 
d’Antibes. We went on diving to im- 
portant depths. But we were reason- 
ably prudent, and in a slap-happy 
way I was being trained. 

One day, the day of my seventh 
dive, we decided to explore another 
part of the coast. Marjorie Steele, 
whose husband is the millionaire 
Huntington Hartford, offered the 
use of their large yacht, the Joseph 
Conrad. 

We boarded the ship and sailed 
along the Cote d’Azur to a point 
where the rocks turn red and the 
trees are bright green against them, 
and the sea is truly and deeply blue. 
We anchored off a rocky penin- 
sula and plunged one by one into 
the distilled, absolute blue sea. 

Usually we dived to underwater 
reefs and valleys, to seascapes, which 
we could follow and explore. But 
here there was only water, deeper 
and deeper, bluer and bluer. Since 
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it was a perfectly clear day, the 
water was shot through with stream- 
ing sun shafts, and we hung and 
drifted in this luminous, glittering 
water, as our bubbles rose in silver 
towers over us. | saw Marjorie mak- 
ing her way slowly deeper, her head 
at the base of a thin and shivering 
pillar of bubbles. 

An English girl diving with us, 
who was even more of a novice than 
I, went sailing past me, swan-diving 
into the blueness as though pos- 
sessed, her blond hair and breath- 
ing tube streaming back, her body 
underseas white. With my silver 
bubbles rattling past my head I went 
on down, until the water suddenly 
turned very cold, and from blue to 
misty green, and there on the floor 
of the sea were two long rows of 
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toppled vases, some of them un- 
broken, encrusted and sunk in sedi- 
ment. 

Riquet and Christian tied a line to 
one of the vases and we all began to 
come up. At this depth—we were at a 
hundred and fifty feet-—we used up 
our air much more quickly than in 
shallower dives. I was having to 
drag air into my mouth, although I 
didn’t realize the effort | was making 
until I thought to pull my reserve 
wire and was surprised at the fresh 
rush of easy air. 

We reached the surface and hauled 
the line up, with great exertion be- 
cause the old vase in its encrustation 
was very heavy. As it broke the sur- 
face one of the crew of the Joseph 


Everyone would have his own an- 
swer to that. 

Marjorie might have given her stock 
reply, “We're adrenaline addicts!” 
Christian would have quietly explained 
how beneficial the exercise was, how 
beautiful the underseas were, how sat- 
isfying to rescue a vase abandoned for 
two thousand years. And I might have 
said that, as was well understood in 


New England, you got what you paid 
for, and that the price of skin diving 
was much greater than that of most 
sports, since it involved a faint life-or- 
death tinge. So the rewards must be 
very high. 

But I don’t think any of us would 
have convinced him or converted him 
to skin diving, because anyone who has 


to be told isn’t likely to try. THE END 
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Conrad asked with New England 
matter-of-factness, “What do you 
want that old piece of drainage pipe 
for?” 

But as a matter of fact this was an 
amphora, a graceful vase three feet 
high with a narrow neck, two long 
handles and a bulging body which 
tapered nearly to a point. The ship 
carrying it had been on its way to 
Gaul, taking wine and oil to the 
Roman armies when it sank here 
more than two thousand years ago. 
The amphora was intact. 

The New Englander might have 
got to the heart of the matter if he 
had asked instead, “What do you 
want to risk your neck diving to the 
bottom of the sea for?’’ 
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Sace of the Month 


BERMUDA 


@ It’s boat day in Bermuda. A welcome friend is 
paying her customary Monday-morning call in 
Hamilton harbor—the Queen of Bermuda. She 
steams slowly toward her dock, giving those on 
board a good look at the pink-and-white Royal 
Bermuda Yacht Club and the clock tower of the 
Parliament’s Sessions House. She executes a smart 
180-degree turn, and her tug pulls her to the pier. 
The passengers walk through the customs shed out 
onto one of the most elegant water fronts anywhere, 
Front Street’s row of stylish shops. 

Carriages, bikes, scooters, boats and taxis are all 
available for travel around the hundreds of little 
islands that make up Bermuda. The Gibbs Hill 
lighthouse, over across the Great Sound, serves as a 
handy landmark. 

Just beyond it are the soft beaches and reef- 
sheltered coves of the south shore. In the clear 
water such colorful natives as the blue Spanish 
hogfish and the queen triggerfish wait for hook, 
spear or underwater camera. Bermuda rigs billow in 
the breeze, Bermuda grass grows green on the golf 
courses, and trim Bermuda shorts adorn players 
and spectators at the decorous tennis clubs. 

Sea air and exercise develop appetites. Happily 
many establishments serve the two British between- 
meal snacks, “‘elevenses”’ and high tea. Dinner menus 
are likely to offer the local spiny lobster and Eng- 
lish roasts and chops, with Bermuda onions on the 
side, and mangoes or bananas for dessert. 

Visitors will find the royal poinciana and oleander 
in bioom this month, and air and water temperatures 
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around the seventies. They will also find special golf, 
boating and fishing contests honoring the colony’s 
350th Anniversary. On June 2, 1609, British Ad- 
miral Sir George Somers set sail from Plymouth, 
bound for the young Colony of Virginia. When a 
storm blew him off his course, he ran aground in 
Bermuda. Londoners, fascinated by the descriptions 
sent back by Somers’ men, envisaged a true Hesperi- 
des. Shakespeare set his Tempest on such an island 
of abundance, and the Virginia Company planted a 
colony in Bermuda, hoping for riches in gold or 
tobacco. Today their descendants, with an under- 
standable nostalgia about all this, are staging out- 
door historical pageants dealing with Shakespeare 
and Somers. 

Some travelers, however, come away from Ber- 
muda with the impression that the islanders talk 
more of present riches than of past glory. No matter. 
The colony did prosper practically from the begin- 
ning—not from mining or farming but from ship- 
building and privateering and blockade running dur- 
ing the Revolution and the Civil War. And traffic with 
the American mainland, some 700 miles away, still 
accounts for the biggest part of Bermuda’s income, 
brought in by a yearly swarm of well over 100,000 
Americans. Some of these come for the pageants 
and others to pick up bargains in British woolens, 
Swedish crystal and other duty-free goods. All come 
for the things that cannot be exported—the sands 
and seas, and the Bermuda sunshine, and the quiet 
charm that has been mellowing there for three and 
a half centuries. rHE END 
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must be faced alone. And it is faced 
skillfully. As consummate urchin 
negotiator, she gets a hefty price for 
what she has to offer—currently, 
over $200,000 a picture. 

She has a dreamy side too (what 
street child hasn’t?). Only she is 
Lollobrigida and she dreams for mil- 
lions of us. In the cedar tub in 
Madrid—where I’ve left her so 
long—she dreamed of being Sheba, 
silky, soft, sexy. On such occasions 
her eyes contract a little, her lids 
turn heavy. To the camera this may 
look suggestive, but it is only Gina 
cradling herself in a fantasy. 

It’s not much different when she 
meets her public. She doesn’t swish 
her mink loftily like a movie god- 
less. She wafts soft little bows left 
and right in a tranced, fairy-god- 
motherly way, as though blessing a 
constituency of slumberers. She 
dreams being Lollobrigida. But 
sometimes she dreams being some- 
body quite different. 

During one lunch she told me in 
faultless, obviously overheard Eng- 
lish, “You know, at bottom I am 
the fruit of Italian neo-realism.” 
And a moment later, touching on 
the private ramifications of her 
career: “You know, my husband is 
in a psychologically difficult posi- 
tion, with a wife.” She 
dreamed, I suppose, she was an in- 
tellectual thatmoment—butdreamed 
it playfully and unaffectedly, while 
eating yogurt. All those tailored 
words were pronounced with a 
creamy mustache. She no more 
thought of removing it than of tak- 
ing her punditry seriously. The next 


famous 


moment the costume designer en- 
tered; she had a matter to settle with 
him. A stroke of tongue demolished 
the mustache. The old idiom and ac- 
cent were ready to do battle. 

With similar suddenness her man- 
ner changed the moment the director 
said, “Cut!” in the bathtub scene. 
She pulled herself out of Sheba into 
an embroiled film star whose ve- 
hicle was, in a sense, her antagonist. 
You must understand that So/omon 
and Sheba is a “Biblical,” and a 
Biblical constitutes a stringent Cali- 
fornia art form in which sin always 
perishes by very special effects and 


righteousness walks anointed by 
Max Factor. The female star of a 
Biblical has the job of making 


monotheism sexy. For Lollobrigida 
that wasn’t enough. She wanted to 
invest the Old 


Testament with the 
pores of reality, her own urchin 
kind. She wanted to torch-weld Gina 
into Sheba. And so she rose out of 
her tub into the modesty of a towel. 
The producer came up to discuss 


production schedules, and received a 
few drops in the face together with a 
stare: “I am not just one of the guts 
in his r-royal gar-rden.”’ Apart from a 
few phonetic mishaps, these words 
were an extract of tomorrow’s scene, 
on which Gina always works the mo- 
ment today’s has been shot. 

Producer in tow, bathrobe flung and 
belted over the towel, she sandaled up 


to the make-up department, demon- 
strated with virtuoso fingers how she 
wanted the wig changed for tomorrow; 
raided the dress designer’s office to give 
her next costume a bit more of the 
savage-nomad look; and, in the photo 
lab, retouched with sure, professional 
strokes a still photograph of herself. 
There were occasional remonstrances. 
Her murmured reply: “I am not just 





one of the guts in his r-royal gar-rden.”” 
After each foray “Thank 


you” politely, and reminded me of my 


she said 
eleven-year-old self when, after making 


a shambles of my aunt’s apartment 


every Wednesday afternoon, | said, 
“Thank you for the delicious coffee.” 

Sull in her wet costume (vou try to 
be a producer and watch two hundred 
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thousand dollars catch cold), she 
Mercedes-Benzed to her suite in the 


Castellana Hilton. Here, fifteen- 
months-old Milko, Jr., was snatched 
out of his dinner. 

“*Bambolo !” 

Bambolo, after a startled moment, 
received and gave nine stereophonic, 
passionate kisses and then, together 
with me, watched his mother dis- 
appear into the bathroom to shower 
and be de-Shebatized. 

Three quarters of an hour later she 
had not only got rid of half a pound 
of make-up in her boudoir but had 
O.K.’d or killed the day’s 225 still 
photographs. It was 8:50. Dinner 
rolled in at nine, followed by her 
dialogue coach. Over minestrone, 
and in French, emotional nuances of 
the next day’s scene were discussed. 
By 10:30 they were on pronuncia- 
tion—‘‘I am not just one of the cats 
in his royal garden’”’—and by eleven, 
when I left them, they were working 
with the tape recorder. 

By eight the next morning she 
completed her face make-up (she 
had been working on it for nearly 
two hours). On her left was a small 
empty coffee cup; on its left hulked 
a sewing machine with a half-sewn 
baby shirt for Milko with which she 
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had started the day; behind her 
scurried her dresser and make-up as- 
sistant; and on her right the dialogue 
coach chanted on the tape recorder, 
“Tl am not just one of the cats in his 
royal garden.” 

At 9:30, on the set, she was 
handed a new scene, rewritten over- 
night, with the “cat in the garden” 
line gone. 

“‘Merde !” she said with the naive 
incandescence that makes the word 
an outcry rather than a cuss. And 
despite her queenly robe she looked 
like a gamine again—a beauteous 
gamine because of her contours, an 
apocalyptic gamine because of the 
detonations in her eyes, a forsaken 
gamine amidst the defenses of top- 
bracket show biz. 

Around her stood producer and 
director, fortified with secretaries, 


lawyers, public-relations advisers. 
Watching her were a hundred eyes 
tucked in cozy anonymity. Here she 
was, famous and, by her urchin 
choice, alone; the only man trusted 
as an ally, her husband, sat in an 
airplane six thousand feet above the 
Pyrenees. 

What did she do? Seven things, 
all within five minutes. She said 
“Merde!” again. She accepted her 
new lines. She capitalized on the 
consequent gratitude and relief by 
proposing a change in the produc- 
tion schedule she’d been too busy 
and wet to O.K. the evening before. 
To be exact, she wanted to play her 
first scene with Yul Brynner not in 
the tent—i.e., the same set as to- 
day—but in the temple, which 
meant lighting and building a new 
set. She forced the change: “The 
temple is leetle love scene. The tent 
is beeg bed scene. I cannot play 
beeg bed scene with him the first 
time. It will make me folle.”’ She 
extorted, for the present scene, a 
fiercer camera angle from the di- 
rector; repinned her robe, trau- 
matizing the continuity girl; went 
into a ferocious football huddle 
with her dialogue coach over the 
new lines; and used every drop of 
real-life annoyance to flesh out her 
dialogue, which happened to be a 
tantrum episode. 

She did all this and at the end of 
the scene also became, in a discreet 
way, a real-life wife. Her husband, 
Dr. Milko Skofic, who is a Yugo- 
slavian by birth and a physician, had 
reached the lot late in the morning. 
Doctor Skofic had flown in from 
Paris, where he’d conferenced on La 
Loi, Gina’s most recent film. Before 
that he’d been in Rome to supervise 
the dubbing of his and her self- 
produced Anna from Brooklyn. Now 
he brought dresses for Gina, choco- 
late for Milko, Jr., a battle plan for 
next year’s taxes, and blueprints for 
a swimming pool to be installed in 
their villa on the Via Appia An- 
tiqua just outside Rome. 


Gina and husband share a rich 
simultaneity. They make a scenic 
couple and a diabolic combination. 
Milko radiates warmth, sociability, 
reasonableness. Gina is a broadside 
of beauty, doubt and temper. On the 
afternoon of Milko’s arrival the 
producer of Solomon and Sheba did 
what other producers have done be- 
fore. He appealed to Milko’s good 
sense: Would he calm Gina into 
acceptance of the producer’s original 
schedule? After a series of dressing- 
room jovialities Milko agreed, and 
charmed the producer into an ac- 
ceptance of Gina’s change. 

With his wife Milko puts off the 
worldliness he dons so easily. Their 
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bond rests on something more Italian 
than affection. When he arrived, two 
weeks had passed since their last stay 
together. All day they did not have a 
moment alone. Not once did “darling” 
wasn't the 


But 


when I left them, just the two of them, 


cross. thei there 


lips 


slightest grandstand fondness 


in the anteroom of their Hilton suite, 
their hands were already knotted with 
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the awkwardness of the true surge. 

After two days Milko flew away 
again, this time to deal with dis- 
tributors in New York. In the evening 
Gina was alone once more in her 
hotel room, with the day’s 120 still 
photographs to be O.K.’d. But she 
wasn’t looking at them. She was having 
a “relax evening” ; it was the governess’ 
night out, when Gina could “‘win back 


the baby.” She wasn’t Lollobrigida 
that:hour, but a shapely young matron 
in a plain black skirt, a nice warm 
sweater, and a turban over her curlers. 
She held up one of the twelve maga- 
zines that had come in this week with 
herself on the cover. “Who is that?” 

“Mama!” cried Milko, Jr. 

She turned a page to a fat Japanese 
wrestler inakillercrouch.““Whoisthat?”’ 
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*“Mama!” cried Milko, Jr. 

Then they fell, laughing madly, 
into each other’s arms. It was an old 
game. 

In the manner of Italian mothers 
she half-balanced, half-pinned ram- 
bunctious Milko between her knees 
to keep both hands free. She pulled 
out a drawer, and dozens of baby 
photographs fell out, all of Milko, 
quite a few of professional quality. 
“Who is this?” she asked. 

***is!’’ Bambolo pointed to himself. 

“No, is not you,” Gina said. “Is 
the only one not you.” 

It wasn’t a photo that Bambolo 
had picked out, but a talented, pe- 
culiar sketch of a pretty baby at an 
unpretty moment, the cherubic eyes 
staring out of a frown, two white 
milk teeth biting a tiny underlip. 

“Is a drawing | make as a girl at 
the Academia.” She told me, “He 
likes that one. I love drawing. Draw 
pictures, sing songs, photograph 
Bambolo. But there is no time. Bam- 
bolo!” 

Bambolo stood in a corner saying 
““Eee-ee!”” 

“Is really eee-ee or only a joke?” 

She went over and thrust her hand 
down Milko’s trouserlet. 

“Is real!” 

Showing the same deftness with 
which she had built a whole edifice 
of make-up in the morning, she now 
laid Milko on the floor and resani- 
tized him in two minutes flat. 

“| hate diapers!” she said, giving 
Bambolo the fiercest kiss. ““What did 
the nurse say? Give him dinner first 
and bath after, or bath first?— 
Bambolo!” 

Now Bambolo had gone from the 
suite altogether, and stood in the 
corridor trysting with a girl his own 
age. The girl was followed by an 
American mother Diorishly gotten 
up. 

“Aren't they awful at this age?” 
the American said, snatching her 
own. She hadn’t recognized the 
other mother, and | wonder if I 
would have. 

Gina was leading her Bambolo 
back into the sitting room. Before 
her lay 120 still photographs to be 
O.K.'d. were three long- 
distance calls—one from New York, 
two from Rome—already an- 
nounced, but still to be consum- 


There 


mated. There was the dialogue coach 
coming in at nine. There was love: 
Should she win back Bambolo for 
a few minutes more, or give him up 
for tomorrow’s scene? 

“Who is that?” she asked Bam- 
bolo, holding up another magazine 
cover, trying to play the game again. 
And at that moment she didn’t look 
like the cover at all, but like her 
drawing of the lovely, angry baby. 


THE END 
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heat of the mountains. The strays 
we picked up on the way had no 
Turkish strain in their blood; they 
chatted in the liquid accents of Italy. 
The bus was filled to overflowing, 
and all | remember of that journey 
now is the dust, the smell of diesel 
oil hanging heavy in the sticky heat, 
the walls of rock coming up at us 
out of the night on the endless bends, 
the lurching and the jolting and the 
persistent cries from the rear for the 
paper bags with which all buses are 
equipped—the sweet, alcoholic reek 
of rakija mingling with sicklier 
smells. 

There was one interlude, how- 
ever, right at the start, when the sun 
was setting and we had to wait half 
an hour at the little port of Tivat 
for our turn on the ferry that bridges 
the narrows of Kotor Bay. For that 
half hour I would make that jour- 
ney a dozen times, for the bay that 
I had seen from the air, looking like 
a Norwegian fiord burned brown 
by eternal sunshine, had all the 
charm of an Italian lake seen from 
the water’s edge. Its surface was 
mirror-smooth, its old stone houses 
dripped honey in the sun’s last rays, 
and down the still glass cut of the 
narrows, where white-painted light- 
houses winked their warning, a 
glimpse of island churches, looking 
like dream palaces, tantalized. If | 
were planning another visit to Dal- 
matia, I would start by exploring 
this bay. 

And so, weary, we came at last to 
Dubrovnik: a sudden blaze of lights, 
the looming bulk of old stone towers, 
and then into a street jam-packed 
with tourists. Gone was the peace, 
the cultured splendor of Ohrid. Here 
at the J.A.T. office was only the bed- 
lam of tourism, the travel bureaus 
crowded, the buses besieged and no 
sign now of the old town we had 
come to see. Our hearts sank, and 
sank still further when we learned 
that the hotel booking that should 
have been made for us had not been 
made. A French-speaking Yugoslav 
found us a room at the Excelsior for 
one night only. The taxi that took us 
there was two and a half times more 
expensive than the long drive from 
Tivat. The Pearl of the Adriatic, 
indeed! We fell into our room, disil- 
lusioned. 

And yet, less than an hour later, 
we sat on a terrace, soft-lit in the 
velvet warmth of the night, with a 
bottle of Zhilavka, Mostar’s famous 
wine. It was green in the glass, dry as 
shaved ice on the palate. Branzoni, 
our first Adriatic fish, was brought 
to us, grilled whole and cooked su- 
perbly. Distant music drifted across 
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the water from the lit shape of 
a passing steamer, a warm 
breeze stirred the palm fronds, 
whispering, a late-night bather 
dived into the sea below us, 
breaking with a splash the 
monotony of water lapping. 
And laid out before us, com- 
pact and entire, stood the 
whole walled city of old Du- 
brovnik, luminous and beck- 
oning. 

We watched the last strollers 
leave its streets, then dragged 
ourselves as far as the gates. 
Just a glance inside, we thought. 
A wooden drawbridge, a dark 
abyss descending between tow- 
ering walls, a glimpse of steam- 
ers riding idly at a quay 
framed in a stone arch, and 
then we turned sharp right, 
came out from under the Clock 
Tower gateway—and stopped 
transfixed. 

Wewere suddenly back inthe 
17th Century, and we had the 
city to ourselves. But it wasn’t 
entirely the emptiness that cast 
the spell. The scene had the 
fragility of an ivory chess piece. 
Pisa has that same fragility, 
but Pisa is all wedding cake, a 
cold, white marble. This was 
warmer and softer. 

Stretched out ahead of us 
was the great empty thorough- 
fare of the Placa, built where 
once the sea separated ancient 
Ragusa, island settlement of 
the Greeks, from the Du- 
brovnik of the mainland Slavs. 
There is no other street like it 
in the world, for seen like that, 
deserted and at night, the 
lights catch the gloss of the 
worn stone paving blocks so 
that they gleam like yellowed 
ivory. A kind of marble, I 
thought, and then I knelt to 
touch their surface. They were 
stone, a particular type of 
limestone, polished by the daily 
thousands of feet that have 
scuffed across them. 

Spellbound we walked the 
city, up past the church of St. 
Blaise and the Rector’s Pal- 
ace, up to the cathedral and 
through a narrow way to the 
Jesuit Monastery, and on 
through alley after alley, air- 
less with the day’s heat 
trapped—a glimpse of a little 
garden, a shadow moving 
across a blind, the sound of a 
man snoring, alley cats bus- 
tling and screeching about their 
business, geraniums dripping 
from carved stone balconies 
high above our heads—and all 
around us, every stone, the 
past of a republic that had 


defied Venice and appeased the Turks. 
We couldn’t stop; exhausted, we went 
on walking. 

By day it can never be quite the same, 
for enchantment does not survive the 
company of thousands. Dubrovnik is in 
business then, tourist business—and 


business is so good you can hardly move 
on the Placa when the shops open after 
the siesta. What will happen a few years 
from now, when the new coast road is 
driven through, it is hard to imagine. 
There are very few people in Dubrov- 
nik today who can trace their family 





back to the great days of the Ragusan 
Republic, and thereby hangs a tale. Go 
into the city early, about six, when the 
market is really busy, and you will see 
women in their national costume as beau- 
tiful as you have ever seen. They are tall 
and straight and fair, with fine-boned 
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features and an aristocratic mien. These still waters of an inlet, like a little patch 
are the women of Konavle. Greek and 
the bare Dalmatian hills—for Cavtat 
stands where once the Greco-Roman 
colony of Epidaurum stood. 


Roman patrician blood dominates the 
peasant Slav in them, for they are 
heiresses to a great past—a past that 
goes back to the 7th Century. 

At Cavtat, a half hour’s steamer ride the proud patricians of Dubrovnik— 
to the south, you can see the place from 
forebears came. It lies 


which the 


gently asleep there in the sun beside the and handed over the keys of the city. 
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of Greece tossed down at the foot of 
From 
here, fleeing from Slav invasion, came 


of the old republic of Ragusa—who cen- 
turies later bowed to Napoleon’s armies 


A glance at the remains of the French 
forts, which still frown down from 
the surrounding hills, and it is ob- 
vious that they nad no alternative. 
But so appalled were they at the dis- 
aster that they swore to a man to 
leave their wives alone and breed no 
children into captivity. Their fine 
oath, however, applied only to their 
wives, and they spent their virility on 
the peasant girls of their farms on 
the Konavle plain, so that the strain 
of their aristocratic blood 
longer Dubrovnik’s heritage. 


is no 


If I had to pick one island town on 
the Dalmatian coast, it would be 
Koréula. It looks like a rustic, bat- 
tered little Dubrovnik ; but its beauty 
breaks the heart. It stands on a fist 
of rock thrust out into a narrow 
strait, all honey-colored stone rising 
steeply to the pinnacle of St. Mark’s 
cathedral; seen at sunrise as a golden 
city, or as a black silhouette at sun- 
set, it has a sort of tumbled splendor. 
Dr. Arneric showed it to us first— 
the place where Marco Polo was sup- 
posed to have been born, the walls, 
the fort. A patrician himself, with a 
palace of his own, Dr. Arneric is a 
jovial, priestly figure, still enthusi- 
astically talking of a proper water 
system, for water is the crying need 
of all these limestone islands. 





The Greeks came to Koréula in 
the 4th Century B.c. In the vineyard 
walls of Lumbarda, a village nearby, 
were found quite recently the frag- 
ments of a tablet recording the laws 
by which the colony of 180 Greek 
families was governed. Preserved 
now in Koréula’s museum of the 
Gabrielis Palace, it is the oldest relic 
in Dalmatia. Koréula the Black, the 
Greeks called this island—but little 
is left of the great umbrella-pine for- 
ests that gave rise to the name; the 
trees went to build Venetian galleys, 
to warm the stony hearts of succes- 
sive invaders. Close by, on Vriik 
Island, the quarries that provided 
the stone for the ancient city, for the 
present Venetian town, for Dubrov- 
nik, too, are still worked. But it is 
Koréula’s situation that gives it life; 
steamers from everywhere along the 
coast, from Rijeka to Kotor, call at 
all hours of the day and night, and 
the 
the mass of the Peljesac peninsula 
towers, gray and stony. Vis, Las- 
tovo, Mljet, a whole archipelago— 
the charm of an island world steeped 
in history. 


across three-mile-wide straits 


It was in Koréula that my wife 
and | attended our first church serv- 
ice, climbing on a Sunday morning 
to the little sun-drenched square at 
the top of the town. Above us the 
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bell of the 13th Century cathedral 
rang its summons, gargoyles peered 
down at us from a brilliant sky, the 
smoke of a steamer drifted across the 
roofless palace opposite. My spirits 
sank as we entered the cathedral, for 
it was almost empty. But just before 
eleven o’clock the people of Koréula 
began to pour in—and they went on 
pouring in, even after the service had 
begun, until the whole place seemed 
packed. Sunlight picked up the colors 
of a Tintoretto half obscured by the 
altar candles, spotlighted the beauty 
of the great stone ciborium; music 
and the singing of young voices 
filled the whole stone edifice. It was 
a Strangely moving experience. 
told that the Catholic 
churches of the Dalmatian coast are 
fuller than they have ever been. 
“At Split they are so full that old 
people faint in the crush on Sun- 
days.” And the same informant 
added: “‘/1 is the only means of pro- 
test they have.” 

What exactly was meant by this 
I am not quite certain. One is con- 
scious, of course, that this is a Com- 
munist country. But it’s not Com- 
munism as we understand it. There 
is plenty of scope for private enter- 
prise. At the moment the limit is five 
employees—above that a business 
becomes a co-operative with every- 


I was 





body, including the state, sharing 
the profits. Admittedly President 
Tito’s picture looks down at you 
from every office, every restaurant 
wall, but you get so accustomed to it 
that a wall without it looks quite 
naked. To my mind, churchgoing in 
Yugoslavia isn’t so much a protest 
as a spiritual need. 

How else explain the spectacle | 
saw at Trogir? We had come north 
from Split, along the coast of the 
seven castles where Greek, Roman 
and Venetian antiquities are being 
slowly smothered by the sprawl of 
industrial development. Trogir is a 
walled Venetian city with the water- 
encircled atmosphere of Bruges, 
and we had come, as everybody 
must, to see the 13th Century cathe- 
dral of St. Lawrence, and in particu- 
lar the great entrance door. It is a 
superb piece of carving, showing 
Biblical scenes, saints, animals, gro- 
tesque shapes that include a mer- 
man even, all flanked by two great 
heraldic lions supporting giant fig- 
ures of Adam and Eve, and set in a 
little stone square that seems made to 
match, as though the Middle Ages 
had been petrified and preserved 
here for our benefit. 

As we stood before the great por- 
tal, carved in the year 1240 by Rad- 
ovan, the cathedral’s architect, the 


verger appeared beside us, a bell rope 
in his hand, and began to toll. Candles 
were lit in the dim interior, and from 
alleys deep in shadow came the sound 
of a brass band. People appeared at 
windows, blocked the mouths of con- 
verging streets, and then, slowly, a pro- 
cession entered the square. Whose 
funeral it was I forgot to ask, I was so 
amazed. Behind the catafalque and the 


priests and the band walked a stream of 
people. The men came first, the town’s 
dignitaries, and then more peasant 
types with faces that might have been 
taken down from Radovan’s stone 
carvings, and after them the women, 
a long line of slow-marching figures in 
black. I could not believe that Trogir, 
which is still no larger than it was in the 


heyday of its Venetian masters, could 
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hold so many people. Under Tito the 
temporal power of the Catholic Church 
has been broken, its lands and riches 
confiscated, but peasant Dalmatia still 
has need of its priests and finds a funeral 

































oration by a friend of the deceased an 
unsatisfactory end to the drama of life. 
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says 


I asked Tito whether he thought his 
people could live by bread alone. He 
replied with a chuckle that he had man- 
aged without religion all his life. That 
may be. All his life he has fought for a 
positive goal, has had something to 
reach up to. But for the people —— 
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rowing a boat toward the black 
line of the horizon. They would 
go on rowing that boat for 
twenty-four hours or more un- 
til they reached the shores of 
Italy, seventy-odd miles away. 
They were not the first to use 
this escape route. I was told 
that in Italy there is a camp 


- and an organization for send- 


ing them on to the United 
States. 

Why do they go? The young 
man in the crowded bus, look- 
ing very smart and rather con- 
spicuous in a new suit sent him 
by his uncle in Australia, 
shrugged his shoulders at my 
question. They hear stories 
about what it is like outside, 
he said, and because they are 
not allowed to go they have a 
great desire to go. As a book- 
keeper this young man earned 
about thirty-five dollars a 
month, less than a construc- 
tion worker. To buy the suit 
he wore would have cost him 
four months’ work. He, too, 
wanted to go—but only on a 
visit, he added. 

To keep the people happy 
while building a new coun- 
try ... it is a problem, for in- 
dustrial expansion without for- 
eign capital is slow and un- 
spectacular. The answer is to 
give them amenities they never 
had before. Take a little village 
like Lumbarda. From its vine- 
yards comes the heavy, cider- 
like wine called grk; from its 
fishing harbor the silver spoils 
of the Adriatic caught at night 
by acetylene lamp. A peasant 
community without much 
thought beyond the day’s work. 
Doubtless there was forced 
labor here, as in most other 
places, a few years back, but 
the result is a good quay where 
before there was rubble, a 
small park planted with palms 
and other trees, a Culture 
House with a bar, an excellent 
restaurant, a cinema and games 
room, all imaginatively deco- 
rated, beautifully clean. 

All along the coast you will 
find the quays new-built and 
extended into promenades, 
with trees and flowering shrubs 
and modern lighting—the 
Titova Obala, Tito’s Quay. It 
may look pretentious against a 
background of poverty and 
overcrowded housing, but it is 
based on the Yugoslav habit 
of the evening promenade, 
when the whole village or 
town turns out to stroll in twos 
and threes, in family groups, 

Continued on Page 176 
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gold color trim. Royal 450, $59.95." 





World’s most powerful pocket radio of its size. Up to 300%, more sensi- for richer, fuller tone. Vernier precision tuning, Wavemagnet” antenna 
tivity from Zenith’s specially designed circuit. New inverted cone speaker Nonbreakable nylon case in maroon, white or ebony. Royal 500D, $75 





\ky ZENITH RADIO 
sim RH CORPORATION, 
' J CHICAGO 39, The quality goes in 
ILLINOIS. The q JY BOE 
Royalty of television, stereophonic high 
oe oe / | | | | \ | | | | before the name goes. on 
radionice exclusively. *Manufacturer's sug- 
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...and a dash 


of Myers 
for flavor! 








-~ 


| mporren 


Mi: = 27k sa 

Funny thing about myers jamaica rum. It makes 
cooking taste better. So much better, in fact, that 
guests will toast the delicious flavor of your sauces, 
the succulent taste of your roasts enriched with 
myers. Try it—the easy way. For the newest in rum 
cookery and drinkery, write for our free booklet on 
myers jamaica rum. — 
| IMPORTED; FROM JAMAICA. MYERS'’S RUM. 97 PROOF. GENERAL WINE & 
SPIRITS COMPANY, 375 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. DEPT. H-16 








what makes New Jersey the 
gayest of all vacation states! 


Make every minute of your vacation Get your FREE copy now of 


3 = “yr ’ } J ’ y ’ re ” 
count with this fact-full new edition Vacation Guide to Fun in New Jersey 


“ : ' @ 48 full color pages on New Jersey's lake, mountain 
of “Vacation Guide to Fun in New ee 


Jersey”. Use it as your master plan — @ Details on accommodations, special attractions 


‘ for a wonderfully varied vacation @ Maps and char's on hunting and fishing areas, State 
; ; Parks and Forests 


bright with interest and lively times: — @ andy 


summer Theater Index and Highway Guides 
/lesliceentieseetiieatieetientienetiemetnmntnenettnetieteetee tat 
| tate Promotion Section A 


Dept. of Conservation & Economic Development 
520 East State Street * Trenton 25, New Jersey 


| Please rush FREE copy of 
Vacation Guide to Fun in New Jersey” to: 


Name 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR EXCITING 
VACATION INFORMATION! 


NEW JERSEY 


Inmatched in Americc 
’ . 1 rica I Address 


City Zone 
J PREFERENCE: N. J. shore | 


for sports and resorts State 


N.J. lake country 


f 
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Continued from Page 174 

until it is time to go to bed. On the 
coast this promenade takes place on 
each town’s Titova Obala. In the 
interior it is the main street— the 
Marsala Tita—and there for two 
hours or more no vehicle can pass, 
the people so pressed together they 
barely move. 

Sit with me a moment in a café on 
Zadar’s mile-long water front, where 
the huge rebuilt museum, neatly in- 
corporating the remains of the old, 
stands in splendid isolation. In 
Zadar you really come face-to-face 
with the war. To get the Germans 
out of this vital port Partisan Head- 
quarters called for some seventeen 
separate raids; almost 80 per cent 
of the town was destroyed. Today, 
after fourteen years, it is still like a 
town just captured from the enemy, 
all rubble and dust, with the eyeless 
windows of bombed-out buildings 
staring across acres of emptiness. 

But now it is evening; a water 
cart is going round the town in a 
gallant attempt to lay the dust, and 
the people are coming out from the 
rubble for their nightly stroll. At 
first they are just black shapes against 
the sunset, which has suddenly 
flared up, setting the water of the 
straits on fire and showing the flow- 
ing shape of the island opposite all 
purple like the hills of Scotland. And 
then the lights come on, close- 
packed and brilliant like the foot- 
lights in a theater, and suddenly the 
water is black and the people stand 
revealed like actors when the cur- 
tain has gone up. 

They should be dusty and drab, 
these people from the ruins of a 
bombed-out town. Instead, the 
women are elegantly dressed, the 
children bubbling with vitality and 
health, their clothes starched and 
ironed as though every day were a 
Sunday, little girls’ hair gay with 
ribbons, little boys scrubbed and 
well behaved. The men, too, are 
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carefully dressed, though new suits 
are few. You will be told that every- 
body in Dalmatia has relatives 
abroad who provide them with 
money and clothes, but not every 
woman in Zadar could be dressed 
by a rich uncle in San Francisco or 
Sydney. The truth is, of course, that 
while good dresses are almost un- 
obtainable in the shops, material is 
getting easier and there are fashion 
magazines everywhere. And since 
there is not a great deal on which to 
spend money, dressmaking is the 
nearest approach to keeping up with 
the Joneses. 

In Split, where the monumental 
remains of the Emperor Diocletian’s 
palace seethe with the thousands 
who make it their home, as people 
have done for more than thirteen 
centuries, there is a bathing beach 
where they can forget the crowded 
conditions in which they live. The 
water is warm, the view is beautiful, 
there are an open-air cinema, chang- 
ing cabins, a restaurant. I went 
there at sunset. A man sat fishing 
upon a rock, his little son jumping 
up and down beside him at the sight 
of a dolphin plunging through the 


still water, the islands dark whale ‘ 


shapes along the horizon. And at 
Sibenik, out beyond the protecting 
narrows, another elaborate people’s 
beach—cabins, picnic beaches be- 
neath the pines, a boat service. And 
in the mountains, workers’ hostels 
so beautifully set that they would 
reap a fortune if developed for the 
tourist. 

Such amenities help to make life 
bearable for the Yugoslav. And in 
the cities, first-class cultural enter- 
tainment run by the State—and so 
cheap I couldn’t believe it was true. 
Four stalls for the opera at the Na- 
tional Theater in Belgrade cost me 
two and a half dollars. I listened to 
the music of David Oistrakh’s violin 
at the opening of the concert season; 

Continued on Page 178 
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How far 
1S 
Month’? 


12,657 miles of seagoing enchantment to 
South America on the newest cruise ship afloat 
ss ARGENTINA or her sister, ss BRASIL 


New, right up to their unique Observation-SU Nstack, 
these fast, luxury liners have widened the boundaries 
of your month’s vacation to take in tropic islands, 
sophisticated cities—packed it with varied pleasures 
no landlocked resort can match. 






Business in South America? Rio is only 5 working days away, Buenos Aires only 10 on these fast, 
new ships. Days of sunlit sailing in waters sailors call the smoothest, sunniest sea-lanes in the world, 
Days of solid, soaked-in-sunshine rest. Time to relax, read or write reports. Time to study facts 
—and learn new ones from interesting new friends you'll meet on board. . 


Triple-decked play area is topped by this Sleep late, breakfast in your air condi- Stretch out on broad sunlit decks around Buy baskets in Barbados, English woolens § 
unique—and smokeless—Observation- tioned suite or stateroom. All are first the two outdoor, salt-water pools. No in Trinidad; semi-precious gems in Rio, ys 
SUNstack. Plenty of space and time to class, all outside with portholes or win- connections or reservations to make. Your furs in B.A. at unbelievable prices, There's 

be as active or as lazy as you like, dows that open for fresh sea air. ship is your hotel for 31 glorious days. room on board for all your bargains! 


Your whole wonderful, wandering 31-day vacation costs 
no more per day than you'd spend tied to one old, familiar 
spot—from $1,110 Thrift Season; $1,350 Regular Season. 
Liberal credit terms let you pay out of income. 

Next vacation, discover the pleasures of these seagoing 
resorts, Both ships are completely air conditioned, stabilizer 
equipped. See your Travel Agent soon, 

SS BRASIL sails June 19, July 24, Aug. 28, Oct. 2. 
SS ARGENTINA sails July 10, Aug. 14, Sept. 18, 


Ships that speak a different vacation language 


MOORE-McCORMACK 


CVAD 





Two Broadway New York 4, N, Y. 


Dance to a fine orchestra in the Night Club. Different entertainment every night— 
Champagne Dances, Costume Balls; wide-screen films in separate theater, Every 
shipboard luxury is at hand—including Mooremack’s justly famous food. 


NEW YORK ¢ BARBADOS ¢ TRINIDAD « BAHIA « RIO DE JANEIRO 
SANTOS (SAO PAULO) * MONTEVIDEO ¢ BUENOS AIRES 3 
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Perfect Vacation Hotel 
in the heart of Los Angeles! 


The famous Ambassador Hotel and luxurious garden 

studios are surrounded by 24-acres of tropical gardens and 

delightful play areas. Yet, located on fashionable Wilshire 

Boulevard, it is in the center of all southern California at- 
a tractions. Enjoy the large pool, fine restaurants, smart 
Q AW shops and delightfully spacious guest rooms — all with TV. 
»G Completely Air-Conditioned. 


<n. £Ambassador..... 


Home of the world famous COCOANUT GROVE 


guy, 
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LOS ANGELES 








ak I 
LOS ANGELES NEW YORK 
OUnkitk 7-701) MUrray Hill 68-0110 


“TJ3Tvrurtiewe 


CHICAGO 
ANdover 3-6222 


SAN FRANCISCO 
GArtield 1-6217 


or see your 
Travel Agent 








Same day arrival in golden 





‘ COLO BIA 


most exciting country 

















*Fine hotels, smart modern shops, fabled cities 
of the Conquistadores; the snow-crowned 
Andes against brilliant blue skies, palm trees 
rustling over Caribbean beaches your land 

of thrilling contrasts only a day's flight from 

U. S. cities 


Color Folder trom TRAVEL AGENTS or 
CARIBBEAN TOURIST ASSOCIATION 
20 East 46th Street, New York 17, MU 2-0435 
or write Colombian National Tourist Board 

Empresa Colombiana de Turismo S. A 
Apartado Aereo No. 10-287, Bogota, Colombia 


‘ $10 A DAY for a fine hotel 











with all meals! Your dollar 
buys far more in Colombia 













LOOKING for a special gift or for some- 
thing especially exciting for you or for 
your home? See 


THE SHOWCASE 
a special new section of 
The Holiday Shopper, page 185 






FEET HURT, BURN? 


Dr. Scholl's Foot Balm quickly relieves foot 
discomfort caused by exertion. 




















Very soothing and refresh- 
ing. Costs but a trifle. Try it! " 
. FOOT ; 
Dr Scholls BAtm ¥- 
| Ae oe 











Continued from Page 176 

from the West they had had Yehudi 
Menuhin, most of the big names— 
and the seats the same ridiculous 
price. 

But it is the past rather than the 
practicalities of the present that 
makes this country so beautiful— 
so incredibly, hauntingly beautiful. 
The sudden glimpse of Hvar at 
night; that lovely Venetian piazza, 
that ivory campanile. Hvar—the old 
Pharos of early Greek settlers—is 
full of treasures: The Lord’s Supper, 
painted by Rosselli in gratitude to 
the Franciscans who nursed him 
back to health, and that little gem 
of an early 17th Century theater 
built into the old arsenal that housed 
the town galley. And at Zadar, the 
huge 9th Century Church of St. 
Donat standing in solitary splendor 
among the ruins, its great weight 
resting on the paving stones of a 
Roman forum, its foundations the 
fallen Doric columns of empire. 





Even Split, the chief city of Dal- 
matia, unlovely in the dust of ages 
and the smoke of steamers, industri- 
alized, seething with crowds—even 
Split has its moments. At night, in 
the ruins of Diocletian’s palace, which 
was the inspiration of Adam’s Geor- 
gian designs, every twist of the nar- 
row, crowded alleys is a potential 
film set for Ben-Hur, and to sit at a 
table in the terrace cafés along its 
peristyle is to bridge the gap of cen- 
turies, the past and the present all 
around you. 

Yugoslavia as a whole has the 
charm of the unexpected. The peo- 
ple, too, are unusual—emotional, 
full of optimism and song, in tears 
one minute, laughing the next, and 
fiercely argumentative. Whatever the 
difficulties of travel, one is con- 
stantly surprised into enjoying it, 
and the final impression one carries 
away is that of simplicity and vitality, 
of a land where life is hard but never 
drab. 


THE END 





Abbreviations 
1. aD. 
2. A.M. 
3. e. g. 
4. lb. 


5. ete. 


Common Expressions 
11, Alma Mater 
12. bona fide 
13. fiat 
14. Magna Carta 
15, per annum 


21. pro tempore 

22. sine die 

23. cui bono? 

24. ad valorem 

25, non compos mentis 


Literary Expressions 
31. lapsus linguae 
32. inter nos 
33. sammum bonum 
34. obiter dictum 
35. pro bono publico 


Religious Expressions 
41. ex cathedra 
42. urbi et orbi 


16. Salus populi 
suprema lex esto 
417. Vae victis! 





Latin Outz by Mario Pei 
a 


@ Here is a quiz on Latin expressions you hear almost every day. Give 
the full form if the expression is abbreviated, the literal meaning, the 
historical or legendary connection if any. Score two points for every 
correct answer (there are 50 questions). If your score is over 80, you 
are a language scholar; between 50 and 80 is fair; below fifty, better 
brush up on your Latin and your English. 


Legal, Political and Diplomatic Terms 


Answers on Page 186 


6. n. b. 

7. q. e. d. 
8. 7. i. p. 
9, ad lib. 
10. op. cit. 


16, per capita 
17. per se 

18. verbatim 
19. via 


20. vice versa 


26. status quo 

27. casus belli 

28. modus vivendi 
29. persona non grata 
30. 


~— 


quid pro quo 


3€ 
37. sub rosa 


~ 


. profanum vulgus 


38. cave canem 
39. 
0. 


~ 


hic jacet 


— 


ex libris 


43. ora pro nobis 
44. nihil obstat 
45, imprimatur 


18. 


9. Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes 


x~ 


Delenda est Carthago 


_ 


50. Morituri te salutamus 
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WORLD'S MOST MODERN VETLINER— 


Turn your eyes to the skies... and 
soon you ll look up to the DC-8 
Jetliner. This new star will take its 
place as the Douglas airplane that 
contributes more to flying comfort 
than anything with wings. 

From its gay and glamorous 


lounge to its special soundproofing 


Stars seem almost within 


reach from the upper sky 


to its Douglas-engineered seats, the 
DC-8 is perfected for passenger 
enjoyment .. . designed for you. 
For example, the new type of 
contoured seat Douglas designers 
have created. It cradles you. Press 


a button and it g-l-i-d-e-s you back 


to a sleeping position. All you do is 


Kingdom of the DC-8! 


BUILT BY 


DOUGLAS 


close your eyes! But don’t plan on 
more than a cat nap. The DC-8 will 
whisk you to your destination at 
almost 600 miles an hour! 

So look ahead to the finest flying 
that man has yet devised. Keep 
your eyes on the skies ... and look 
up to the Douglas DC-8! 
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These famous airlines already have pur 
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Advertisement 
A trim, new figure can 
do more than make you look 
younger. Because, as so many 


women are discovering —— 


When you 


look 
younger, 





you are 
younger 

















Actual case history: Mrs. Margaret Tryon of Minne- 
apolis, Minn. The:Stauffer Home Reducing Plan has 
brought Mrs. Tryon an entirely new and happier out- 
look on life. At 36 she looks and feels years younger — 
weighs a trim 118 and has greatly improved posture. 


es ae eee 





Before Stauffer, Mrs. Tryon was a hefty 151. She 
looked and felt middle-aged. All reducing efforts had 
failed and she felt futile about her overweight problem. 
Then she tried the Stauffer Home Reducing Plan. Com- 
pare the above picture with the one at left — another 
dramatic success story by Stauffer. 


Clothes fror 





M‘“™ WOMEN feel the 30th birthday marks a turning point—the 
ending of youth and the beginning s of what is called “middle age.’ 

At 30, a woman sees the first signs that she will lose her youthful 
figure. Her waist, hips and thighs begin to fill out. And as she gets 
heavier, naturally she begins to slow down. 

But today, thousands of women all over America have slimmed 
their bodies to lovely, youthful-looking proportions with the Stauffer 
Home Reducing Plan. And, along with new figure beauty, these women 
are enjoy ing another great reward —they feel younger, 

For them —life is opening up instead of closing in. They are going 
places and doing things with the spirit of youth. 

These are the truly beautiful women of our time. And the years 
which they once carried as a burden now actually contribute to their 
beauty. Age gives them the maturity—the authority —to live and enjoy 
life to its fullest. Combined with a lovely, youthful-looking figure and a 
new-found feeling of youth, this brings about a complete woman— 
more desirable, admired, envied. 

Can this happen to you? Yes! If you are over 30 and overweight— 
feeling and looking older than you really are—the Stauffer Home Re- 
ducing Plan can Tibe rate you. From the moment you beg gin with 
Stauffer, results begin to happe n. You start to slim down.. .you start to 
feel younger. You feel younger the first time you look into the mirror 
and see your slimmer self. You feel younger when more and more 
compliments come your way. You feel younger when you shop for a 
new dress several sizes smaller than before. The rewards are wonderful. 

Briefly, here is how the Stauffer Home Reducing Plan works. The 
heart of the Stauffer Plan is the famous “Magic Couch.” There 
is no other like it. The “Magic Couch” does your exercising for you. 
This effortless exercise, along with the expe rt guidance of a trained 
counselor and with the type of sensible calorie reduction doctors advise, 
takes you methodically to your desired goal; 

You lose unwanted pounds. 

You lose inches where you need to—from hips, tummy, thighs. 

You achieve a graceful, lifted posture. 

Your skin fits smoothly—sagging tissue is firmed and toned. 

Circulation is stimulated while on the ° “Magic Couch.” 

If you are living in the “middle ages”—find out now how you can 
get and keep a trim figure and be one of the beautiful “young” women 
of our time. For full information, simply drop a postcard to Stauffer, 
Dept. H-69, 1919 Vineburn Ave., Los Angeles 32, California. 





Today, trim Clora Nelson of Baltimore, 
Md. looks like the daughter of her old 
self. With the Stauffer Home Plan she 
lost 41 pounds and recaptured a new, 
happy and active interest in life. 





Today, youthful Eunice Maultsby of 
Lumberton, N.C., is having the time of 


her life in the prime of her life. Not only 
did she lose 62 pounds with the Stauffer 


Plan, but it took years off her age. 
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Before Stauffer, Clora looked and felt 
middle-aged at 30. She could hardly drag 
her 169 pounds through a normal day’s 
work. Starvation diets only aggravated 
her nerves and left her tired and hungry. 


Before Stauffer, Eunice weighed 201, 
All her attempts to reduce were unsuc 
cessful. Hopelessly, Eunice had resigned 
herself to “looking old” — until she heard 
about the Stauffer Home Plan 





The “Magic Couch” (Posture-Rest®) is the heart of the exercise and sensible calorie reduction, you lose pounds 


Stauffer Home Reducing Plan. In order to achieve a lovely 
body, loss of weight is not enough; exercise is needed to restore 
youthful contours and distribute weight properly. The con- 
trolled rhythmic motion of the “Magic Couch” gives you 
essential exorcise without lifting a finger. With this effortless 


ine hes where 


and 


you need to—from hips, waist, thighs. The 
unit can be used in many different positions to meet special 
figure problems. It is portable, lightweight and casily stored 
Available in deluxe family model or new Princess model at low- 


est price ever. Rent by the month — or buy for pennies a day. 


A trained Stauffer Counselor will visit 


regularly to give expert guidance Phi er 


lized service i part of the Phan. Vo learn be 


can get and keep a elier fiwure ril 


pt 1-69, 1919 Vineburn,. Lo Angele 


C 1959, Stauffer Laboratories 








THE 
MAN 
WITH 
HALF 


A MILLION 
FRIENDS ...ccccssee?”® 





For over thirty-five years Kenneth 
Smith has been hand-making golf 
clubs for discriminating golfers 

ON A CUSTOM BASIS. Every Kenneth 


Smith club is made to fit the 
physical characteristics 


customer $ 


and personal playing style AFTER THE 


ORDER IS RECEIVED 


They fit one 


golfer and only one. And every golfer 
who orders Kenneth Smith clubs 


becomes a friend and a booster for 
Kenneth Smith clubs, because at last 


he has clubs 


his shots better, 


lower scores 


that fit him 
result he can play relaxed 


$a 
control 
get consistently 


Why don’t you decide right now 
to find out about these super- 
latively fine clubs, hand-made 
to fit YOU? Write TODAY for 
Kenneth Smith's new booklet and 


Correct Fitting Chart. 


Kenneth omi 


Hand mace to fit You 





BOX 41-H 


KANSAS CITY 41 


COLF 


CLUBS 
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PERFECT FOR 
TRAVELERS 


EMERGENCY 





Spot Removers 
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2000 Warrensville Road 
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CNCLUALUERNIERA 
V> SLEEVE SHIRT 
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Member Diners’ Club and Ameri 

can Capress Charge Plans 

at eations 
Mer fash 

“ lew magram 


Dept. HR6 N.Y. 19 


$9.05 
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SPOTWICK CORPORATION 
Cleveland 21, Ohio 
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SENT ON APPROVAL! 
Choose from 7000 Color Slides 
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35 mm (2x2) naan 





SEND FOR THE BIG NEW 
7th EDITION WOLFE CATALOG TODAY! 


| You'll be delighted with its 300 reproductions . 

| 28 in full color of important landmarks to simplify 
your selection. Order on approval from 7000 35mm 
| slides of 83 countries all as good as your own 
| most beautiful originals keep the ones you want, 
return the others! You name the spot, we have the 
lide matchless scenes of contemporary and an- 
ient wonders of the world restricted interiors of 
cathedrals, famed art galleries, palaces exotic 
entertainers, Paris night life. Send 25¢ today for your 
opy of the new 72-page, 7th Edition Wolfe Catalog 
| of Hi-Fi slides in living color. Remember, Wolfe 
Slides are 


SENT ON APPROVAL—THEY HAVE TO BE GOOD! 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS 


Los Angeles 24, California 












TO THIS —> 5 ~ ow 
OIL PORTRAIT KIT 


Now you preserve the image of yourself or loved ones 
in a genuine olf painting. No experience necessary! 





| vend only $9.95 and a photographic portrait, sharp, 
| clear snapshot, or color slide (any size, black and 
| white or colo to receive 4 portrait-kit" which 
| ir a 1 16” x 20” canvas diagrammed to paint the 
| portrait by numbered blanks; all oil paints; two fine 
brushe full instructions and your unharmed photo 
Please do not send picture frame 
Our new paint-by-numbers process (pat. pend.) re 
ulte in a professional style portrait WITHOUT the 
usual patchwork appearance. A wonderful hobby 
Prompt delivery 


Send only $9.95 to 


PORTRAIT CRAFT Witwincton 3:caus. 















Decorate with FREE TRAVEL POSTERS 


Make your den or office or any room, a show place 
of world art. Use colorful travel posters designed 
by leading artists of nearly 50 different nations. Oils, 
Water Colors Conventional, Modern, 
Futuristic Artwork virtually priceless by commer 
cial standards. Over 85 different. Approximately 
5” x 35”. Posters sent free and postpaid from 
country of origin. ‘Travel Guide illustrates and de- 
acribes designs, gives sources for each. Guide comes 
with free sample poster. You select rest from list 
| Send $2.95 to World Travel Service, Dept. C1296, 
| 1038 South La Brea, Los Angeles 19, California 


Pastels 









IT REALLY 





Miniature slide-rule tie clasp really works! It's 
2 long, precision made, fully calibrated with 
cales A, C, & D, and has a mag 

nifier slide. In sterling silver 


6.95 ppd. 


Matching sterling silver slide-rule cuff links—(non- 


SLIDE-RULE TIE CLASP 


| operative). $6.95 ppd. 
| Complete set—tie clasp and cuff links in sterling silver 
only : $12.95 ppd 


HERE'S HOW CO. (DEPT. H-6) 





95 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 3,N. Y 
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Summer, just around the corner now, is a pleasant, relaxing season, 


but it does have its unhappy hot moments. Take heart though—there 


are ways to outwit the worst sizzler. Part of the secret lies in keeping 


yourself and your home Jooking cool. But you'll also want to take 



















Two in One 
Both sides of this Indian Madras purse 
are taffeta-lined. One holds 

cosmetics; the other, money, keys, 

and other feminine oddments. 


” 


Purse is a clutchable 7!” wide. 
Choice of yellow or red 
predominating in the plaid. $2.95, 
postpaid. Elizabeth 


McCaffrey, Northport, N.Y. 





British Ofticer’s Chair 
for smart, casual comfort. 

It’s birch-framed, with 
detachable, washable canvas cover 
and adjustable back rest. 

23” x 24” x 27”. Choice of black, 
white or turquoise 

cover. With natural-finish frame, 
$19.95. In walnut or 

black finish, $20.95. Express 
collect. The Workbench, 

46 Greenwich Ave., N.Y.C. II. 


JUNE 


Fish Piates 

from England, copied 

from a rare 

Set used in an historic tavern. 
White china 

painted in natural colors. 
Plates are slightly oval, 

10” long. 

Set of 4 varied designs, 
$6.45, postpaid. 

Vermont Crossroads Store, 


Montpelier, Vt. 


Electric Bun Warmer 

to make patio or buffet suppers 
light and easy. This 8” x 6” 
straw basket has a tile heating unit 
to keep buns or rolls warm. 
Zippered cotton insert is aqua 
with gold-colored piping. Six-foot 
cord. $9.95, postpaid. 

Miles Kimball, 84 Bond St., 
Oshkosh, Wis. 








SHOPPER 


advantage of every available short cut to easier living. This month’s 


Shopper suggests a number of novel ways to achieve a mint-cool 


summer. Just look through the selections offered, make your choice, 


and you'll be a winner 


Light, Bright and Breezy 
A white poplin sports hat banded 
with colorfully striped Thomas 
cotton. It has a crushable nylon mesh 
lining, can be rolled and 

pocketed. For men, with 2” brim, in 
sizes 64 s, $5.35; for women, 
with 1” brim, in small, medium, large, 
$4.35. Postpaid. De Pinna, 


Fifth Ave. at 52nd St., N.Y.C. 19. 


Scented Shower 





A clear plastic-and-chrome shower 
head with a small trap door for 
insertion of Blue-Grass- 

scented water-softening soap 
pellets. Each pellet gives 
approximately 3 minutes of lather 
Universal ball joint fits 


” 


all standard !/” shower pipes. 
Spray and 24 pellets, 
$8.95, postpaid. Elizabeth Arden, 


691 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 22. 








































in your upcoming battle to beat the heat. 


Drinks Aweigh 

Your guests can take their 
drinks right into the pool, 

in buoyant, phosphorescent 
Styrofoam coasters. 

8” square. Invert bamboo stick 
with waterproof colored 

paper flags to call for refill. 
Orange, red, yellow 

and green floats. Set of 4 
floats and flags, $5, 

postpaid. Montagnes, Verona, N.J. 


Changeabie 

Depending on the lady’s mood, 

she can wear this casual, 

side-vented shirt with the faded blue 
denim outside, or reverse it to 

white terry cloth. There’s 

a self pocket and neck button 

on each side. Small, medium or large 
$7.30, postpaid. The Tog Shop, 
Lester Sq., Americus, Ga. 








HOLD 





course. 


MARGERY 


WILSON 
author of “Charm”, 
he Woman You 
Want To Be" etc 
Traveler, teacher, so 
ciety woman, knows 
Mine on two continent . 


jilson’ 8 auto 
ography 


‘T FOU ND 
able. (Lippincott) 


te college, or if you didn't, 


now avail- 


YOUR OWN 


in Any Company 


Now, at home, privately, quickly (ten weeks) you can catch up on 
the necessary points of cultural information. Margery Wilson's new 


THE CULTURED MIND—AND WHAT IS IN IT— 


contains the important things to remember about history, literature, art etc 
She has sifted out the salient points to save you time. If you DID go 


you will apprecicte this remarkable course of only 


forty lessons (taken four a week). Now you can follow or join in any cultured 
conversation! A boon for the busy person. A “must” for travel. Students are 
omazed! For full details write to 


MARGERY WILSON, 6233 Hetywoes Somtovert, Dept. G-7, 7, Neiyweed 28, Cal. 


~ AWARD 
WINNING 
DESIGN 










SPECIAL 
Only 7.95 
This award-winning design is on permanent display at the 
Chicago Museum. Winner of the Craftsmen Award when dis- 
played in Moscow. A truly rare and magnificent chess set 
designed by world famous sculptor Peter Ganine. A master- 
piece of craft hip, highly polished, heavily weighted, 
felted, and handsomely gift packaged. The populor 3/2” 
king size set is available in ivory & black. 7.95 plus 75¢ post 
oge or ivory & red 8.95 plus 75¢ postage. A gift that will be 
treasured for a lifetime. Satisfaction positively guaranteed 


BETTY HUGHES, 1814 JACKSON STREET, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


BEAUTIFUL SUNTAN FAST! 


“SUN FLECTOR” 
TANS YOU EVENLY, 
RADIANTLY... 
in half the time 














ee 





signed to ‘capture’ the 





sun and tan you allover 
quickly, gloriously, tb 
rughl It aming 
metallized 1 itensit 
the sun's rays and induce a 
healthful, beautiful tan even on overcaut days Whereve ‘ 
terrace, rooltop, backya we le hi { bLic h 
‘ keep it me all summer long A © use 
with sun lamp. jet 48) toting uteile ga striped 
Ord wow for the q t l the best suntan y« 
had 
KINGSIZE SUN FLECTOR (for 2 adults) $7. 98 
x x 18” high post paid 
REGULAK SUN FLECTOR (for 1 adult) 
res x 18 high $4.98 postpaid 


Send check or money order 
Satisfaction guaranteed, Immediate delivery 


Dept. H69, Flushing 52, New York 


Hebi 


TASTE.. 


ALWAYS IN GCooD 





7: hl T mmc MATCHING 

INFORMAL NOTES ¢svicorrs 
Finest snow-while, double fold notes your 
name in one tine of raised printing on em- 
bossed panel. Send $2 cash, check or money 
order for each set of 100 — delivered post- 
paid. Print name — quality guaranteed. 


PAPER BASKET Pier oon 


A HALLMARK DEALER 





maves # wat 
at tapulovs 
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MONTREAL * LONDON + PARIS + MILAN + p SES TERORSS 


PORTRAIT 
IN OILS 


Magnificently painted in | 
full color, from old or new 
photos, by outstanding 
Evropean and American 
artists. Our portraits in oil 
are TRUE WORKS OF ART, 
painted on pure linen can 
vas from your photograph 
and NOT painted on top of 
an enlargement of photo 





THE PERFECT GIFT 
Unbelievable works of art 95 95 
at unbelievably low prices 39 TO 299 
Canvas sizes from 12” « 16” 1 Ww" «x 40% 
16 Academy Trained Artists to choose from 


longer need you en "x these fertunate enough te ewn 
° = tam 4% oll portrait. Have you a phetegraph of seme 
leved whose memory you wish te perpetuate? 

Compare our olf Portraits with others selling up te $1,000. 


! 28 PAGE BEAUTIFUL 
FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
bal “Every Painting a Masterpiece’ 
Van Dyke Oil Portraits, Ltd. 
Dept. EP, 26 W. 56th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
In Canada; 1575 Villeray, Montreal 29, P. Q 
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Aerated, Louvered Cabinet Holds 24 Pairs of 

Women's Shoes or 18 Paire of Men's Shoes 
Are your shoes jumbled in closets, pushed under beds, wet, lost 
strayed or stolen? Now, store all shoes neatly in one place. Our 
lovely Shoe Chest, an important innovation in bedroom furniture 
holds men's, women's or children's shoes separately or together 
Adjustable rods accommodate slippers, high heels, wedgies, sneak 
ers, high shoes, etc. Ample room for shoe supports. Proper ventila 
tion is attained by use of rods, louvered doors, open back and bottom 
Use singly or in pairs in any room. Hardware brass. 20° x 16° « 36 
high. Beautifully henderafted, hand polished in mellow honey tone 
knotty pine,orinlovely maplefinish Complete $34.08. Ax 


IN COMPLETE KIT—Por casy home assembly, precision cut, 
drilled, sanded, sic. Simple instructions. Doors al) assembled 
$21.06. hep Chas Coll 
New 46-Page Cataiog— 200 Pieces—Send 10¢ 

Immediate Delivery 
Net Sold in Stores VIEL Hatsk 
Dept. H6-9, No. Conway, N.H. 


Coral trom Capri’ 








Each Genuine Coral piece corefully cut, matched, 

polished is fashioned into lovely summer jewelry 

Luxurious twin strand choker (adjustable 15”-17”) 

$5.50, button or drop earrings (screwbacks or 

pierced) $2.75, 1'4”-wide coil bracelet, $4.40 
Ppd. tax incl. Add 25c for Air Delivery 
Money Back Guarantee If Not Truly Delighted 


ALPINE IMPORTS, Dept. AB-2, 220 Fifth Ave NY 1. NY 


BEAU TIFUL SCENIC SLIDES 


South Africa, Europe, Holy 
Land, United States, many 


others. Aliso Maps, Titles 
Complete catalog, sample 
Scenic/Map slides, 25 

CUSTOM CREATED SLIDES 
OF YOUR TRAVEL ROUTE 


HEADLINER COLORSLIDES 
Boz 602C © Kansas City 41, Mo 
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RESTAURANT 


Famous in New York for 40 
Years Now Makes Its Fabulous 








The taste thrill of 
the och 


Maine Lobsters 
of Maine Clams are now 
ou by mail 


guthentic 


ow _ ah? 


sweet taste 


available to 


All the wonderful ingredients of a Down 
east Clambake may be yours in your own home 
at the time you want them by merely filling in 
the attached coupon and ordering now 


Your Lobsters and Clams will arrive alive in a 
ready-to-cook container. The container will be 
iced and reiced enroute from Maine to you 


And simplest of all i 
minutes 


the preparation. Within 
wing the time you place the bright 
new steel container on the stove, your lobsters 
ucculently cooked and 


a 


and clan will be 
ready to eat 


between | Ib. and 1% Ibs 
ive for a home clambake 


Lach lobster weigh 
(the ideal 


— 
-& 


AES 


Because we know that you will want to 
plan a party clambake, every effort is made to 
have your lobsters arrive on the day you specify 
Allow about 10 days from receipt of order to 
delivery 


HERE IS HOW YOU CAN ORDER 


#1 9 live lobsters and V2 peck of steamer 
clams $16.85 Express Collect 
This makes a perfect 2-course 
¢ 7 to 9 people 

*% Additional orders simple unit 
4 live lobsters and ‘Yo peck of steamer clams 
shipped in same container $6.85 Express Collect 
*. Thus you can get 13 lobsters 
clams at the same express 








clambake for 


available in this 


}: 


and | peck of 
charge 


st 


The Lobster Restaurant 
145 W. 45th St 
New York 36, N.Y 
4 () Send Clambake #1: $16.85 
t) plus units $6.85 each 


For arrival on 


- 


Check or Money Order is Enclosed 
charges paid upon delivery. (Alive 
guaranteed within 1800 miles 


Express 
delivery 
Dept. 6H 








: Lobster ; 






















Why Have a 
‘Sculpture- Poor’ Home? 


NOW art in your own 
home thi mp nexper e way. WYNN’S now 
offers you detailed ke ee ts of Museum ma 
terpies from At t ( ilizgatior the Orient, 
Primitive Art, the Rena ince, Contemporary 
Sculpture ill at unbelievably w price Great 
art is a lifetime acquisition that will enrich your 
home tor many years t tre 
Nothing do more idd warmth and beauty 
to your decoratir heme, to display your inter 
est in the fine arts, to win the admiration of friend 
ind neighbors, Now, withWynn direct-to-consumert 
price there ! reason tor anyone to have a 
ilpture-poor "’ home or office 
New 44-page book, catalogs world’s largest 
lection of low-pt d sculpture replicas, Contain 
over 125 beautiful lifelike llustrations, all ce 
orator recommended, prt da a is $3.25! 
Enclose this ad and you vill also r ea 10 day 
trial offer privilege, PLUS a DISCOL NT CER 
TIFICATE, Tear out this ad now and mail it 
with $1.00, name at adadre toWYNN'SFINI 


Say WAREHOU I Dept. H-6, 239 Great 
ck Road, Great Neck, N.Y 








Your 
choice of 
today's 
foremost 
portrait 
painters 
and 


sculptors 





PORTRAITS, INC. 





PORTRAIT CENTER OF AMERICA 
136 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 
Identifies 2385 By} 
40 slides, a? 


at once — 
mm Ss 14° zZ 
illuminated top permite rapid 
selection of slides for fast ar- 
rangement in projector maga- 
zine. It’s easy .. . 

It’s fast 

It’s fun! 


SLIDE-SORTER 
H. E. GEIST co. Satisfaction or 


8612 Lorain Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio Money Refunded 
Send Check or Money Order + No C.O.D.’s 














SATISFIED USER DEPT 
ash a EE 


slain ame = 
GEORGE SAYERS 


CUSTOM GOLF CLUBS 
ARE BEST BECAUSE 
THEY'RE MADE FOR YOU 


write now for your brochure 


GEORGE SAYERS 


Haverford 3, Pa 


SEPTIC TANK TROUBLE? 


NORTHEL Reactivator keeps septic 
tank and cesspool clean, Bacterial 
concentrate breaks up solids and 
grease — prevents overflow, back-up 
odors. Regular use saves costly 
pumping or digging. Simply mix dry 
powder in water, flush down toilet 
Non-poisonous, non-caustic. Guar 
anteed to reactivate septic tank, 
cesspool. Six months supply (23 
ozs.) only $2.95 postpaid 


NORTHEL DISTRIBUTORS, HD-6 
P. O. Box 1103 lis 40, Mi it 














ian) NOW OVER 50 NEW SETS! Including 
lama} EUROPE and the HOLY LAND. Tour 
— the world ... right in your own home. 
=) Hundreds of sets to choose from. . . 


$1. 75 Per set 


of 10 


wae 


Free list of sets by return mail. 
WRITE TODAY! Dept. H2 
* 30 Years of Color Pioneering” 


© LAB., INC. 


3825 Georgio Ave Wash. 11, D.C. 








Don't mise these other 
SPECIAL HOLIDAY SECTIONS 


PAGES 
Places-to-Stay Directory 186, 
187, 188, 189, 190 


(Resorts, Ranches, City Hotels) 
e 
Holiday School and 
Camp Directory .....46 
7 





Tours—Cruises— 
Travel Services . 196, 197 











184 
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By the Sea 

This fringed terry-cloth beach 
towel can also slip over your head 
as a poncho. The saucy Gay 
Nineties motif is hand-screened in 
red, white and blue. Cinch 
poncho at your waist with the 
white cotton corded belt. Opened 
as a beach towel, it’s 28” x 57”. 
$3.95, postpaid. Artisan 

Galleries, 2100 N. Haskeli Ave., 
Dallas 4, Tex. 


































Sprightly Setting 
for informal dining. Natural color, 
woven-straw mats, 12” x 18”, 
each with its own 
floral napkin in blue and green 
or pink and red. Napkins 
are drip-dry cotton, 
1614” square. Set of 4, $5.50, 
postpaid. Stark Valla, 

1 W. 8th St., N.Y.C. 1 





Cottee Break 
This electric mill, imported 
from Italy, grinds 

coffee, nuts, spices as 

coarse or fine as you like. 
Aluminum container, 

with aqua plastic cover, holds 
134 ozs. of coffee. 

Six-foot electric cord. 

x 4” x 5”. $9.98, postpaid. 


Lesa of America, 
N.Y.C. 36. 


11 W. 42nd St., 


SHOPPER 




















Add-a-Comb 
Build your own wine cellar with 
these honeycomb aluminum sleeves 
which slide-lock together to 

fit any space available. 

Each bottle holder is 4” x 6”. 

In rich gold finish. 

$1.50 each, plus postage. 
Abercrombie & Fitch, 

360 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 17 





Summer Forecast 
Foot it lightly during the 

hot months ahead in water-buffalo 
thong sandals. They 

have a comfortable cushioned 
insole, raised arch, rubber 

sole and heel. In men’s sizes, 6-12; 
women’s, 4—9. $10.50, 

postpaid. Bloom’s in the Village, 
311 Sixth Ave., N.Y.C. 14. 








Note: Please do not send any unsolicited samples to be considered for this column. Send only 


photographs and descriptions of items to Holiday Shopping Editor, 477 Madison Ave. 
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SHOWCASE 











eis £ ‘a ae ee : 3 
Here’s the truly different gift for Dad! 
Order Today ! Father’s Day is Sunday June 21. 


MUSICAL CUFF LINKS 


World's tiniest Swiss music box fitted into ex- 
quisitely engraved 24-K gold-plated cuff 
links; rare example of jeweler's art. Formerly 
available only to royalty at fantastic prices. 
Delightful tunes reproduced clear as a bell. 
A grand gift for every occasion. 10-DAY 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! Choose from: 

« LET ME CALL YOU SWEETHEART 

© ANNIVERSARY WALTZ « STARDUST 
$11 a pair; includes tax and postage; 
send check or money order to: 


MONAT, jewelers c::. 1939) 


1325 F Street, N. W. Wash. 4, BD. C. 





PHOTO SAVINGS FOR VACATIONERS 
For six or more rolls of American-made color 
film, deduct 5% from these low prices: 
KODACOLOR ROLL (developed and printed): 
8 exp. $1.95; 12 exp. $2.45; 35 mm (20 
exp.) wallets $2.45, jumbos $3.25. 
KODACHROME, EKTACHROME, ANSCO- 
CHROME (developed, mounted, numbered, 
dated) 35mm(20 exp.) $1.15;(36 exp.) $1.85. 
REPRINTS: From Kodacolor negatives, 2x 1 5c, 
3x 19c; from color slides, 2x 19¢, 3x 25c. 
Minimum order $1; add 10c for postage 
and handling. Send copy of this ad for free 
film mailers and merchandise catalog. 


GU Ccerican, F\LM SERVICE 
DEPT. HB5, P. O. BOX 1707, KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 





World’s Finest, Most Versatile 
TELESCOPE 

A true research instrument of surpassing 
quality, used by a distinguished scientific and 
amateur clientele as a portable observatory, 
long-distance microscope, 48-inch telephoto 
lens. Superb terrestrial views at highest powers. 

Each Questar is an individual work of art, 
of which we demand theoretical perfection. 

Elegant, luxuriously complete, with electric 
drive, finder, circles, 360° slow motions, sun 
filter. 8-inch barrel, weight 7 pounds. Sold 
only direct, $995 postpaid, in English fitted 
leather case. Literature on request. 


QUESTAR CORPORATION 


Box 10 e New Hope ¢ Pennsylvania 





SPACE TRAVELER 

Space for everything and everything in its 
place. Luxurious, imported, lightweight and 
easy-carrying travel bag of fine grained gen- 
vine pigskin, entirely leather lined. Large 
zippered compartment for gloves, belts, etc., 
and two flapped pockets outside for toilet 
articles, hosiery and what-nots. 

Beautiful, intricately braided handles are en- 
tirely of pigskin. Size: 12’’ high, 16°’ wide. 


The perfect traveling companion—the 
perfect gift—to give or to receive— $40. 
made exclusively for us in Europe ppd. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Send money order or check. (No C.O.D."s) 
INTERNATIONAL MERCHANDISE CO. 
Dept. H-2 Box 269 


Harrison, New York 








Genuine 360 Power Precision Reflecting 
Telescope never sold near this low price. 
Special WIDE ANGLE lens for observing ex- 
quisite images of star clusters, nebulae, comets, 
planets. Will split double stars. Acclaimed by 
experts optically & scientifically correct. 50x- 
120X-150X-360X eyepieces give full range 
of power. 3” F12.5 mirror aluminized & over- 
coated guaranteed to resolve to Dawes limit. 
3’ hardwood Tripod. Equatorial, Alt-Azimuth 
mount. 36” bakelite tube. 4” finder scope. 
Completely portable. Free 270 page Hand- 
book of the Heavens, Magic Star Finder. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send check or 
money order for $26.95. Shipped, ready 
for use, F.O.B. weight 10 Ibs. Dept. HD2, 
Optik Instrument Co., 509-5th Ave., NY 17. 





The Ladies’ Home Journal 


RECIPE TREASURE BOX 


A washable pink-flowered metal file 
box... with 12 handy index dividers... 50 
all-time-favorite Journal recipes . . . and 
space for adding 300 more! 


Send check or $] 35 4 


Postpatd 
money order to: 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL RECIPES 
Dept. H, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 


Offer good in U.S.A. only 
* Pennsylvania residents add 3 Pennsylvania sales tax 





HAMMOCKS THAT CAN DO 
WHAT THEY LOOK LIKE THEY CAN DO 
Yes they can. These big “Marriage” ham- 
mocks from the hot tropics can send you on 
sweet siestas, sleep 2, seat 3 or 4, and fill any 
corner of your garden with a glory of pink and 
white color. Woven from soft sea cotton that 
cannot scratch; 64 sq. ft., if you please, of 
beautiful hand-tied mesh netting in White & 
Pink; 13 feet from tie to tie. Postpaid $13.95. 
Model wears "PEON PANTS & WEDDING 
SHIRT" of homespun manta cotton in White. 
Shirt embroidered in PINK, VIOLET, TAN- 
GERINE, BLACK, or GOLD. All sizes $13.95. 


The LD MEXICO SHOP 


HS SANTA FE_NEW MEXICO 





THIS TRANSISTOR RADIO 
SNUGS INTO YOUR POCKET 
—VYET SOUNDS “BIG’’! 

The precision-made Kowa 6-transistor radio 
guarantees clear, satisfying music, sports, 
news. Yet it's not much bigger than a king-size 
cigaret pack. Imported, to give you important 
savings. Great graduation gift idea. Navy 
and white, maroon and white combinations 
Handsome pigskin case. Optional earphone 


attachment. 
TRANSISTOR RADIO $29.75 
Earphone 2.75; Case 2.50 


SATISFACTION COMPLETE $35.00 
GUARANTEED! postpaid 
Send check or money order (no COD, please) to 


LITTLE FALLS IMPORT CO. 
55 Jacobus Avenue Littio Falls, N. J. 











FROM ITALY DIRECT TO YOU.... 
YEAR ’ROUND LEATHER TOTE 


Meet our “Year ‘rounder” imported Tote 
handbag that will compliment your new ward- 
robe this season. Made of genuine Italian 
cowhide leather with a full zipper top and an 
inside zippered money compartment. A roomy 
13%” x 9” x 5” size that will truly “Tote” 
your valuables. 

AN OUTSTANDING VALUE $10.95 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Price includes Federal Tax and postage 

Send check or money order. C.O.1D.'s not accepted 

MARIA ACCESSORIES CO. 


Dept. HO-1, 350 Sth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 








, ya 443 
CARTER CarPac 
... @ distinctive car-top carrier 
, 
you'll be proud to own 
Designed not only for carrying capacity but 
also to enhance the looks of your car. CarPac's 
beautifully varnished wood and sparkling 
hardware add “Town & Country” look. Mod- 
els from $39.50-$99.50. Write for folder 
showing all sizes including luggage covers. 
State year, make and style of your automobile. 
All CarPac Models Shipped 
Assembled, Freight Prepaid 


CARTER MFG. CO. 


1221 S. E. Division St., Portland, Oregon 








EARN A COOLER CHEST 
Ideal for Pienic or Travel 


This aluminum chest, equipped with a drain 
plug and removable tray, will hold a case of 
beverages. To earn yours, send us four 2-year 
HOLIDAY subscriptions at $8.00 each. New 
and renewal orders must be sold outside your 
own home at full price. Personal gift sub 
scriptions do not count. Write your order on 
plain paper and mail to address below with 
your name, address and full remittance. Order 
good in U. S. only until September 30, 1959. 


CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY 
731 independence Square, Philadeiphia 5, Pa. 








More Brilliant than Diamonds 


Jarra Gems look exactly like fine diamonds, 
at a fraction of the cost. Their beauty and 
brilliance ore permanent. Mademoiselle (Feb 
ruary 1958) said of Jarra Gems: “Icy glitter 
that gives a real diamond illusion One 
would find it hard to distinguish this man 
made stone from a diamond. Send for Free 
Booklet showing ladies’ and men's rings in 14K 
gold. Easy monthly payments. Unset Jarra 
Gems $25 a carat (Tax Incl.) 


JARRA GEM CORP., Dept. H-23 
489 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Answers to Latin Quiz 


1. Anno Domini, “in the year of the Lord.” 


+ oe ” 
« ante meridiem, before noon, 


}. exempli gratia, “for the sake of an example.” 

1. libra, “pound,” 

>. et cetera, “and other things.” 

6. nota bene, “note well.” 

7. quod erat demonstrandum, “which was to be proved.” 
4. requiescat in pace, “may he rest in peace.” 


9, ad libitum, “at one’s own pleasure.” 


10. opere citato, “in the aforesaid work.” 
ll. “fostering mother,” said of college where one was educated. 
12. “in good faith” 


. “let it be done,” said of an arbitrary measure. 

\4. “Great Charter,” the document English barons forced King John 

to sign, containing the germs of modern liberties. 

15. “by the year”’ 

16. “*by the heads,” for each person concerned, 

17. “by itself” or “in itself”’ 

'8. “word for word” 

19, “by way of” 

20. “‘with the order inverted’’ 

21. “for the time being”’ 

22. ‘without a day,” said of an adjournment when no date is fixed 
for reconvening. 

. “to whose advantage?,”’ said of a crime or mysterious happening; 
if we can discover who will benefit from it, we have a possible 
culprit. 

24. “to the value,” said of a tariff on imported goods, levied on their 

valuation. 

25. **not of sound mind,” applied especially to one who-has made a 

will. 

26, “the situation in which,” the existing state of affairs. 

27. “the occasion of war,” the incident which starts hostilities. 

**way of living,’’ applied especially to diplomatic arrangements by 

which peaceful coexistence is achieved. 

“a not pleasing person,”’ said usually of a diplomat who has 


offended the nation to which he is accredited. 
’”” 


~ 


“what for what, 
rece ved. 


that which is given in return for what is 


‘slip of the tongue 


“between us 


“the greatest gocd”’ 


= Ww to 


“incidental remark’”’ 


. “for the public good” 
. “the fickle crowd” 


“under the rose,” something done surreptitiously. 


. “beware of the dog” 


wwouwwenNwnan HK SH & 


~~ <= 


~ 


‘here lies’’ 
u 
Ll. “from the chair,”’ by virtue of one’s office; the Catholic Church 

claims that the Pope is infallible only when he speaks ex cathedra, 
12. “to the city and to the world,”’ the Pope’s addresses are so 


described when he speaks not only to the city of Rome, but to the 
entire world, 


‘from the books”’ 


‘pray for us,”” a common invocation to the Virgin Mary and the 
Saints. 

‘nothing hinders,”’ often appears on books to which no objection 
has been found by church authorities. 


_— 


Lo. “may be printed” 


6. “The welfare of the people shall be the supreme law.”’ From 
the most ancient body of Roman law, probably the first “general 
welfare” clause in existence, 

17. “Woe to the conquered!”’ Uttered by Brennus, chief of the 


Gaulish tribes that almost took Rome in the early days of the 
3 pet Appeasers tried to buy off the Gauls with gold, but the 
Gauls used weighted scales. When the Romans protested, Brennus 
threw his sword on the scales and uttered the famous phrase. A 
Roman leader, fed up with appeasement, threw his own sword on 
the seales and shouted: “Rome will be ransomed with iron, not 
with gold!” The fighting broke out again, and the infuriated 
Romans put the Gauls to flight. 

i 


< 


‘Carthage must be destroyed!”’ After the second Punie war, 

which the Romans won only after Hannibal had almost taken Rome, 

Cato the Elder, Grand Old Man of the Roman Republic, ended all 

his Senate speeches with this phrase. He finally had his way, and 

the third Punic war saw the end of Carthage. 

9. “I fear the Greeks even when they bear gifts.”” In Vergil’s 
feneid this famous line is spoken by the Trojan high priest when 
he first glimpses the Greek wooden horse. 

50. “*We who are about to die salute you!’”’ Said to have been 

spoken by the gladiators in the arena as they saluted the emperor 

before the games began. 
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Eastern Canada 





Mid-June to Sept. 
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AND COTTAGES “AT MURRAY BAY, QUEBEC 





Championship golf, tennis, rid- 
ing, fishing in pollen-free air... 
Lido beach, heated salt-water 
pool, dancing. From $20 a day 
Am. Plan. Served by Saguenay 
steamers, rail, or highway from 
Montreal. Lewis P. Beers, Mgr. 


MANOIR RICHELIEU 
Dept. H, Box 100, Montreal, Canada 
or Canada Steamship Lines Offices 
in Boston, Chicago, Detroit, New 
York, Phila., Toronto, Quebec or 

your Travel Agent 


A DIVISION OF CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 





THE WARMEST WATER 
NORTH OF FLORIDA 


Wonderful surf bathing where the sea 
temperature averages 70° and the miles 
of soft sandy beaches have good company 
but never a crowd. 


Prince Edward Island welcomes you with 
every vacation joy—fishing, dancing, 
tennis, riding, racing... golf over the 
finest courses for $1.50 a day. Here are 
excellent accommodations and fine foods 
at moderate cost and a countryside you 
never dreamed existed! 


Spend YOUR vacation on the sun- 
kissed Isle. For coloured brochure, write: 
A. A. Nicholson, Director, Travel Bureau, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., Canada. H-1-59 





Western Canada 





OA 
PRIVATE ISLAND... - 
British Columbia's 


WALLACE 


ISLAND 


Exciting new adventure in fun... 


Great salmon fishing! 


Write for color “Uh 
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El Renche Motor Hotel Ltd. 


98 units with soft water in all rooms. Continous telephone 
service. Coffee shop. Dining room. Barquet room, drug 
store; service station; barber and beauty shop; post office; 
gift shop 


Mayor Magroth Drive-Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada 
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d or active 


"Fee kftts Fon 


High in famous Laurentian Mountains. 52 miles 
north of Montreal. 250 acres private woods and 
lakes, all summer sports, no hay fever, A. P. 
Write for folder 
Far Hills Inn, Val Morin, P.Q., Canada 
Telephone Ste. Agathe 1824. 








Visit—Manitoulin Island— Canada 


$149.50 per couple per wk. May and June. Gourmet meals 

included. Breaks fast in bed. Bungalows. Fishin Pool. 

Fireplaces. 120 Lakes. Indian Reserves. Only 285 scenic 

miles from Detroit. Illustrated folder. Write or wire. 
Bente. 


ing Lodge. Manitowaning, Ontario. 








New York 





(ic) Thousand Islands 
Club and Cottages 


. in the beautiful St. Lawrence River. All 
the friendliness and charm of your own 
private club in a perfect resort setting. 18- 
hole golf course, tennis courts, pool, fishing 
and motor-boating, excellent food, cock- 
tail lounge, movies, dancing, entertainment. 
Early reservations suggested for June 
through September. Write for brochure: 
Alexandria Bay, N.Y. 








LAKE MINNEWASKA MOUNTAIN HOUSES 


Only | 88 miles _ of New York City vie Thruway, 

ska is truly “One of 
America’ caeeee Beautiful Resorts.” Clear blue lakes, 
sparkling waterfalls, 50 miles of carriage roads for 
surreys and horseback riding. Sports, entertainment, 
church services. Wonderful food! Open May |! to 
Nov. 1. Write to Lake Minnewaska, N.Y., for Koda- 
chrome brochure H, or phone NYC WAlker 5-5638. 

















Howell House & Howell House Club 
Here a congenial company gathers each summer to enjoy 
the cultural & entertainment activities of the famous 
He mneteny Rambling, gy ay ee 
modates 125, Mod-Am. Plan. Near Beach & Country Club. 
George & Merie Carmany, Westhampton Beach, Long Island 





. * 

Fiddlestick Farm, Cooperstown, N.Y. 
Cottage-lake resort offers fine facilities for a riding vaca- 
tion. Trail & country riding; expert instruction in dres- 
sage & jumping. Swimming, fishing, relaxation. Season: 


June 27-Sept. 12. Folder. Until June 15th 
Feni School of Hor hip, 240 E. 20 St.,N.Y.3,N.Y. 








Travel Guide 
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RESTAURANTS 
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Ruttger’s Birchmont Lodge fer Families 

Main lodge & cottages nestled among pines & birches. 
Beautiful sandy bathing beach. Supervised children’s rec- 
reational program, 18-hole golf course, tennis, sailing, water 
skiing, riding. Am. Plan. AAA & Duncan Hines rec. Write 
for brochure Don Ruttger, owner, Bemidji, Minnesota 


. * 

Ruttger’s Pine Beach Lodge for Families 
Minnesota's newest lodge & 32 cottages overlooking beau- 
tiful Gull Lake. Supervised children’s playground, ail 
water sports including water skiing, wide sand beach, 27 
hole golf course free to guests. Write for full color brochure. 


Buzz Rutiger, Box 448H, Brainerd, Minnesota 








, 
Ruttger’s Bay Lake Lodge for Families 
Large rustic lodge & cottages on beautiful Bay Lake. Su- 
pervised children’s play All water sports including water 
skiing, riding, good bass fishing, private golf course on 
grounds, AAA & Duncan Hines recommended. Write for 


color brochure. Jack Rutiger, Rt. H, Deerwood, Minnesota 











PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


For delightful weekends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 








Atlantic City, N. J. 









BY -THE-SEA 


DIRECTLY on one of Maine's finest bathing 
beaches. An ocean view from every room. Cool 
Breezes always. Golf, all summer sports. Lawn 
luncheons. An interesting social program. Cock- 
tail Lounge. Delicious Maine Meals with plenty 
of lobsters and fresh sea food. Near Churches. 
Economical June Rates. 
Season June 15 to Labor Day 








Natural Color Booklet, Owen Wentworth, Box 75 
KENNEBUNK BEACH, MAINE 


TERRE RE REEEE ED 


Ogunguit~ 
~~ by the Sea, Maina ——~ 


Smooth, sandy uncrowded beaches, rolling dunes, 
majestic rocky cliffs. Magnificent scenery. Artists’ 
colony. $ theatre. Sh ing centre. Deep sea 
fishing, golf, movies, numerous hotels, guest 
houses, motels, restaurants, tea rooms. Reserva- 
tions should be made NOW for cottage rentals 

by the season. 

Write for information and color folder 
OGUNQUIT INFORMATION BUREAU, Ogunquit 11, Me. 


[ERE REE RREEE EE 


Goose Cove Lodge on Deer Isle, Me. 


In East Penobscot Bay. Sailing, fishing, hiking and pic 
nics. Trained naturalist for nature lovers. An artist's 
paradise. Write for brochure. 


Dr. R. A. Waldron, Owner-Mgr., P.O. Sunset, Maine 














Squaw Mountain Inn—Moosehead 


Lake A beautiful vacation estate overlooking Lake. Pri 
vate golf course, motor launch, fishing, tennis, bow! 
ing green. Dancing, entertainments, picnics. Private cabins 
or rooms at Inn. Mid June to mid Sept. Moderate rates. 


No hayfever. The Sheridans, Greenville Junction, Maine 











Bethel Inn 


In lovely Oxford Hills. New swimming pool. Own 9-hole 
golf course, tennis, shuffleboard, putting green, pvt. Beach 
Club. Gorgeous drives. Finest cuisine & rooms. Steam heat, 
sprinklered. Am. Plan. Early June-mid-Oct. AAA rec 


Mr. & Mrs. Guy P. Butler, Bethel 3, Maine 


The Ontio 


Picturesque location overlooking the Atlantic Ocean. Pri 
vate beach Tennis. Golf nearby Fishing. Summer 
Theatre. Relaxing atmosphere. Excellent meals. AAA rec 
ommended. Represented by Ask Mr. Foster Travel Service 


Write for rates The Mdeughiins, Ogunquit, Maine 











The Smereen House—York Harbor, Me. 


Friendly seacoast resort hotel offers you a relaxed way of 
life with golf, tennis, beach and boats, and other activities 
for your pleasure. Moderate rates. Brochure on request 


Edmund B. Jackson, Mgr., Box 66, York Harker, Me. 








Peace Pipe Lodge—Litchfield, Maine 


On Cobbosseecontee Lake. 1 mile wooded shore frontage 
Your own mod. cottage with fireplace. Cen. dining rm 
Tasty, abundant Maine food. 2 golf courses nearby. Bass 
fishing. All water & summer sports. Write or phone 


Mr. & Mrs. William Lawson, Litchfield, Me. Ph. AN 8-4471 


The Sebago- Long Lakes Region 
32 lakes & ponds, salmon-trout-bass fishing, swimming 
boating, mountain scenery, golf. Towns of Bridgton, Casco, 
Harrison, Naples, Raymond, Sebago, Standish, Windham 
For pictorial folder-map-accommodations write 


Sebago-Long Lakes Region Assn., Sebago Lake 15, Maine 








Pinkham Notch Inn—Dana Place 


Located in the White Mountain National Forest. A moun 
tain Inn with flowers, gardens, fields and woodland walks 
Swimming, outdoor sports, and mountain climbing. Rest 
& Relaxation. $9.50-$11 incl. meals. A tradition in hospi 


tality R. P. Whipple, Mgr., Jackson, New Hampshire 
















VACATION LUXURIOUSLY 
off the beaten track 


MOUNT KINEO sec 


on Moosehead Lake 
KINEO, MAINE 

It's Maine's newest, most magnificent 
resort hotel — secluded on an island, the 
gateway to ‘‘the last true frontier on 
the Eastern Seaboard.” A paradise of 
hunting and fishing thrills. Plus Golf, 
Tennis, Boating, Lake and Pool 
Swimming. Family-type accommodations. 
Easily reached by car, train or 
plane. June-September. 

Louis O. Hilton, Manager 

SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or Robert F. Warner, Inc., 17 E. 45 St., 
New York, MU 2-4300; also Boston, 
Washington, Chicago, Toronto, London. 








LODGE 
Cand LOG COTTAGES 
\ Ideal for Honeymoons 


tages secluded in spruce woods 


vate sandy ocean beach. 
Be: A trips. Cocktail Lounge. 
“oe Delicious Food. Amer. 
lan. Reasonable rates. 


a) June 12 to Sept. 14. De- 
scriptive Folder. 
{ Frederick H. Dittmer 


Mong. Dir 


)PRUCEWOLD 


Perfect for Vacations 
Main Lodge and individual cot- 


a combination of modern resort 
facilities and rustic charm. So- 
- cial entertainment. 2 tempered 
~ salt water swimming pools. Pri- 
Boat 





HOLIDAY 
og MAINE 


for fun and 
an at one 
of Maine's finest cot- 
tage resorts. Cookouts, 
square dancing, deli- 
cious ‘*‘Down-East"’ food. 
’ Write for color folder 
Phil and Polly 
Chute 


CHUTE HOMESTEAD 







Box 4, Naples, Maine 


Mliqes Looce 
=" On Sebago Lake 








A Distinctive Resort famous for its superb food. 
swimming, many 


Private cottages. Waterskiing, 
other activities. May 28 to Sept. 28. 
Color Folder. S. A. Crockett, Owner-Mer 


SOUTH CASCO ... MAINE 














Pleasant Island Lodge and Cottages 


20 individual lake front cottages, Rangeley Kegion. Am 


Plan. Excellent food. Lake & stream fishing, watersports, 


golf & tennis. Individual & family rates by day or week 
Late May to Oct. For folder & information, write 


Don and Pameia Young, Oquossoc, Maine 





Connecticut 





* . 

Pick Point Lodges 

On Lake Winnipesaukee. 1800 feet of shore frontage. Acres 
of pine forest. Rest, relaxation, water sports, lawn games 
Main lodge & individual lodges. $10 to $16.50 day with 1, 
2 or 3 meals. Late May to mid-Oct. AAA rec 


Nelson F. Newcomb, Mgr., P. O. Mirror Lake 35, N. H. 








Eagle Mountain House 


Overlooks lovely Wildcat Valley. Square mile estate with 
golf course, swimming pool, brook trout fishing. Informal 
entertainment, dancing, TV, CinemaScope Movies. $11 

$16 day includes 3 excellent meals. June 26—Oct. 14 


Color folder. Marcia Gale Chadbourne, Jackson 9, N. H. 


. a: 
Whitneys’ in Jackson, N. H. 
A charming Inn off the beaten path. Rooms, Cottages, 
Motel. Private swimming pond with sandy beach, diving 
pier, putting green, shuffleboard court. Fishing. A.A.A 
and Duncan Hines. Our folder tells all. Open All Year 


Bill and Betty Whitney, Jackson 20, N. H. 








Start your N.E. Vacation 


at this delightful Motel Resort for happy fam- 
ilies. Beautiful background for relaxing recrea- 
tion. Heavenly for children. Bathing, boating, 
fishing, filtered pool, all sports. Indv. Motel & 
elec. H.K. bungalows from $50 weekly for two. 
You will love it. Write for color brochure. 
State your requirements or phone 


Capt. Jack, Diamond 9-3431, Middlefield 1, Conn. 





The Homestead Inn 


New England Country Inn. All rooms private bath Quiet 
Swimming Pool. Good food eave Conn Tpk bexit 
Left onto Horseneck Lane to Field Pt. Kd. Tel TO 9-7500 


Philip A. Waldron, 420 Field Point Road, Greenwich, Conn. 





We have built ex- 
tensive outdoor fa- 
cilities for your 
relaxation and 
pleasure. Now you 
will have the en- 
joyment of a spa- 
cious swimming 
pool with adjoining 
dining and loung- 
ing areas. Lounge 
in beach attire on 
our new sundeck 
where you get a 
magnificent view 
of the beach and 
ocean activities. 


Twin beds with 
bath from $15 
Mod. Am. Plan 
—$5.25 
Ocean water in 
all baths 
Ownership 
management 
Josiah White & 
Sons, Ltd 

For reservations 
write 


P. 0. Box 568 





" Marlborough-Blenbeim 


On the Boardwalk- 


-Atlantic City 








New Jersey 
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™ ESSEX .. SUSSEX 


SPRING LAKE BEACH, N. J 


POC CCCCCCSe 


Sun-and-Sea . . . Private Beach, cafe for lunch, 
cocktails. Sports, fishing, own 18-hole golf 
» course, Monmouth Pk. nearby. Dancing nightly. 
> F. L. Abel, Mgr. Tel. Gi 9-7890 or Gi 9-7000. 
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PRIVATE BEACH * GLORIOUS SURF 


Wa THE FAMOUS HOTEL 
DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 
AT SPRING LAKE, N. J. 
ATTRACTIVE RATES 


Write for Brochure 








Finest Spot on the Jersey Coast 
. 
Cheerful room-settings colorfully appointed 
Wonderful food Golf. All sports Supervised 
activities for children 
Convenient to Monmouth Park Race Track 
FRED O COSGROVE « Gibson 9-6800 


hate SEASON 
- June 27th—September Bth 









South Carolina 








ENJOY 


WHERE 
THERE'S FUN FOR ALL! 


MYRTLE BEACH 
South Carolina 


* - 
Come and enjoy “The .% 
Riviera Of The South"? 
where there's fun 5 , 


for all the family 
Surf Bathing and 
Beach Sports, Golf, Yp 


Fishing 





Joating 
Tennis and Other 
Sports. Accom 
modations to fit ‘ 
your budget and 
fill your every 
desire! 


Legg NEW FULL COLOR 
FOR FREE ji UsTRATED FOLDER 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 








TO >+Os@r.©@ 
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We star all ages—on the spa- 
cious beach as well as inside 
Supervised Cub Cabana for 
tots; Young Lions Club for in 
termediates; Dutch Treat Club 
for college set; private Cabana 
Colony for adults. Swim-suit 
lunching on Terrace. Superb 
buffets; water skiing; 18 hole 
putting green. 


iu DENNIS 


ATLANTIC CITY 4-8111 


Euro. & Mod. Amer. plan — reasonable rates 


+07 @@ -8 8.0 
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Nacationwise 
heres Lrerytting 
Fir te Vato Mee 
% CLARIDGE 


HOTEL 


ATLANTIC ciTy 
Beach and ocean at our d 
Fresh and sea water in all bat 
Health Baths. Dancing 
Merrie Mayfair Lounge 


GtoRet & BRUNI 
Vice Presidem & General Manager * 





4 “ 
FAMILY VACATIONS 








\ MYRTLE BEACH, 41, SOUTH CAROLINA _/ 
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Personal, friendly atmosphere 
plete facilities at 
Ocean or pool bathing. Delicious 
food. Ship’s Sun Deck. Entertainment 
Color brochure. 


Com- 
moderate cost 


Colton Manor 


ATLANTIC CITY 
OVERLOOKING THE BOARDWALK 
MRS. PAUL AUCHTER, OWNER & GEN. MOR. 
Telephone: Atlantic City 4-1151 


"id Je e r 
LVM ~ 4 Wy) 
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adison Hotel, Atlantic City 


| service, meticulo 


’ , $4 «x i ‘ 1 
eM ‘ . { 
Charles W. Stitzer, Pres. Phone Atlantic City 4-8191 
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PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


For delightful weekends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 







































Virginia City Hoteis 
7 New York, N.Y. 
\') @% \ Fun for the family THE 


Cavalier 


Vacation Paradise 
in the Sun 


A complete domain of pleas- 
ure in the summertime with 
gay Beach and Cabana Club, 
Yacht and Country Club, 3 
swimming pools, 18 hole 
€ a golf course, 
Har-Tru tenniscourts,dancing 
nightly to top bands. Day trips 
to Williamsburg and James- 
town. Children’s playground. 
e 100% Air-conditioned e 
e Fireproof ¢ 
Write direct or consult 
your Travel Agent 





SEE WHAT WE MEAN? a room with a view 
that’s unsurpassed in all New York . . . in the 
smartest part of town—exclusive Beekman Hill 

a room with intangible little extras in service 
that will bring you back to us every time you're 
in town. Singles from $7.50. Doubles from $12. 





WRITE FOR BOOKLET H, 
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Under direction of Sidney Banks 





HOTEL 


49TH ST. AT EAST RIVER, NEW YORK 17, N.Y, 


NOW! 100% 
AIR-CONDITIONED 
Travel-wise men and women stay 
at the magnificent Barbizon-Plaza— 
40 stories of modern luxury, overlooking 

Central Park. Many rooms have 
magnificent views of the city. Flawless 

continental service and cuisine. 

In Mid-Manhattan—a few minutes, 
walk from the new Coliseum, 
Radio City, Broadway theatres, 
Fifth Avenue stores. Close to 
terminals and transit facilities. 
Choice single rooms, private bath, radio, TV. 
$8.50 to $13, doubles $12 to $20 
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IN COLONIAL (~A/W& 


FOR INFORMATION, i. eee — 
RESERVATIONS It is great fun singing in an 18th century tavern... riding in 


COLOR FOLDER, write Boa a horse-drawn carriage ... getting lost in the old maze... Ne ee 
18h { L y H . 4 ® 4 Seemann 
718, Williamsburg, Virginia posing in the stocks. These are some of the amusing highlights | , rs, 


VIRGINIA 





ad \ Y Keser es Offices of a visit to Williamsburg. In this famous colonial city you'll <1 ih Sei r@eitx ven ae For teletype reservations NY 1-3949. Write for booklet HM. 
‘ J‘ 70 | Chevelle ’ . ’ 4 4 4 : 
pF nt Tel Clrcle 6 ye : see the Capitol, Governor’s Palace and other historic buildings alae Se 39:44:47 40), | o 4: W4:\ 


a uw 
Washington: 1145 1th Street, and you'll have a wonderful time imagining you are back in VIRGIN rs 106 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
NW. Tel. RE public 7-8114 colonial days here and at nearby Jamestown and Yorktown. ABE CH, VA (At Sixth Avenue) NEW YORK 
Williamsburg Inn & Cottages « Lodge & Taverns « Meter House * Double rooms with bath from $9.00 California 


OMe NEST’ SMALL RES! | Everyone Vacations at 


aon RICHARDSON 
SPRINGS. j 


in the mountains near Chico od 
Write for colorful brochure 


RICHARDSON //ic“ SPRINGS 


P. O. BOX 54, RICHARDSON SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA 
So 


rgia Wisconsin 
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This HOTEL 
Summet CARMEL. BY. THE -SEA 


CALIFORNIA 

C e For your Western trip plan a 
om stay in famed, picturesque 

Carmei—the golf, art & vaca- 


T tion center. Modernized lux- 
0 urious rooms from $14 single, 





$22 double, including break- 
\\ fast and dinner. Heated pool. 

Carme . Great for honeymoons. 

Write La Playa, P. 0. Box 900, 


Carmel, California 
for vivid color brochure. 
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Relax and play as never before at this McCallum’s Jackson Hole Ranch, 


adotime beach with so much that’s Moose, Wyoming. Located in heart of spectacular Jackson 


Hole, Wyo. Truly hospitable western ranch famous for 
new ;omuch to see and do \ History comfortable accommodations & restful informality June 
20-Sept. 1. Weekly reservations on Am. Plan. Write 
land Playground” with 8B miles of wide 


W. J. McCalium, 3108 Nottingham Lane, Modesto, Calif. 
beach, all kinds of fishing, championship 





golf courses, water skiing, sailing, dane Signal Mountain Lodge—Wyoming 

Pp ‘ P ’ Green's On shore of beautiful Jackson Lake. Across lake from 
ing under th tar ind Paul hteibde Grand Teton Mts. Fishing from cabin cruisers, Guides, 
outdoor drama “The Confederacy 


tackle furnished. Scenic Cruises. 40 Deluxe cabins. Store, 
Dining Rm., 25 miles from S Entrance Vellowstone Park 


Write Room H, Chamber of Commerce, Mail, Moran, Wyoming 


Virginia Beach, Va. for colorful vacation folders 








Hotel El Pozo Del Rey— Acapulco 


Small clublike hotel with all deluxe features at reasonable 


The New Look e - 
rates. Strictly American style. Air cond. Private tile bath 
with hot water in every room. Swimming pool, cocktail 


t t 
Wy lounge. AAA. Write for illustrated folder and rates to: 


” THE CLOISTER ee Martin H. Marsalis, Hotel El Pozo Del Rey, Acapulco, Mex. 
A{ ) Sea isiand + Georgia . | Missouri Louisiana 
He, ee oe Devil's Pool Guest Ranch itali 








New Orleans—Southern Hospitality 

1465 acres the famed Ozarks, five le shoreline on new Creole Mansion Hote!--5 min. from French Quarter —offers 

Vv I R G ! N ! A WRITE DIRECT FOR BOOKLET E SEE TRAVEL Table Rock I ake. Western neste, air cond cot you grace of a romantic ante-bellum hotel, lazy living, gar 
ee 


tages, modern lodge, private swimming pools, saddle den patio, private bath, air-cond., complimentary French 
| AGENT OR NEW YORK RESERVATION OFFICE, horses, etc. Write for folder breakfast. Next Commander's Restaurant. Write: Creole 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, TEL. CIRCLE 5-8055 Dan Norris, Box H, Branson, Mo. | Mansion Hotel, The Fan Room, 1437 Washington Ave. 
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PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


For delightful weekends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 





Virgin islands 


Puerto Rico 





PLANNED 


Entertainment 


at FAMOUS 





18 MILES FROM COLORADO SPRINGS 
@ Magnificent new lodge 
®@ Royal accommodations 
® Meals to please a gourmet Paljiy 
@ A horse for every guest 


® Rodeos, 
wagon dinners, stagecoach 


d Ash 
wot © 


i r 


vat 


Syzank 


pack trips, chuck 


rides, swimming, friendly 
western fun. 


=f 
AT THE FOOT OF PIKES PEAK - 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
PARADISE RANCH 
Ww DLAND PARK, 8 COLORADO 





Two Bars Seven Ranch 

Vacation on real cattle spread, Colo.-Wyo. Rockies 
saddle horses. Chuck-wagon trips, cattle drives, sleepouts, 
fishing, homespun meals, mod. lodge. For true western ex 
perience join Cheyenne Trek to Frontier Days Rodeo. 


Ted & ' Posey Schaffer, Box 10, Virginia Dale, Colo. 


Top 


Beaver’s § Bar V Ranch—7 days $98 
For an exhilarating change, complete rest, activities that 
are memorable fun... it's this ranch in the Rockies Superb 
meals, unlimited riding, heated pool, boating, fishing, scenic 
trips included in rate. Family rates, too. Picture-packed 


folder free. Write Beaver's S-V, Winter Park 9J, Colo. 








The Don K Ranch—Colorado 


All the of yesterday —with the comforts of today 
Spectacular trails, beautiful accommodations, pool, cock 
tail bar, superb food, children’s counselor. Brochure on 
request. Phone, Wetmore 9F22 


Siloam Star Route, Pueblo, Colorado 


charm 





Life of Reilly Lodge 


It's Delightfully Different! The Reillys invite you to their 
“Wee Bit of Heaven acationer’s Delight! Be: autiful 
Shamrock Swim Pool. Ride hike fish - hunt or ‘lain 
Loafin"’. Food excel mod, units. AAA. Auto Club. S. Cal 


Write: John and Helen Reilly, enced California 


Sixty Three Ranch 


In superbly scenic Absaroka Mts. of south central Mont 
just No. of Yellowstone Park. Ideal vacation for all ages 
Comfortable accommodations. Fine food. Riding, fishing, 
pack trips. All ranch activities. For details, references 


rates write Pgyl E. vasctanetonasd Box 471, ets Mont 


Camp Sawtooth | Ranch, Wyo. 





Write for your brochure of our Wilderness area ranch in 
Beartooth Mountains near Yellowstone Park. Enjoy the 
real West, ride horseback into the ranch, fish our many 


lakes and streams 


Luther H. Bradshaw, Red benced Montana 





Ranch- Saesit ilietion 


Free booklet of 12 Convenient RKanch-Resorts for real 
vacation fun, Phone MU. 7-0700 anytime or write to 


Eastern Dude Ranches Association 
Room 804 M, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Sun Conyon Ranch, Adwondacks 
Eastern luxury with Western glamour. May 22-Oct. 12 
All sports. Modern heated swimming pool. Lake. Round & 
square dance band. Cocktail lounge. Gentle horses. Cow 
boy instructors. Non-riding rates. Free booklet 


Robert J. Venton, Warrensburg 3, N.Y. (Tel: 3781) 





Hidden Valley Ranch 


A gay, colorful Mountain Resort 
or Honeymoon. Superb horses 
lake, beach. Cocktail lounge 
ment. Superior cuisine 
Oct. 19. Free booklet 


All facilities for Vacation 
heated swimming pool 
orchestra, nightly entertain 
Sensible rates. Open May 16 to 


Lake Luzerne 55, N.Y. 


Ridin- Hy Rend Adirondack Mts. 


Every modern facility for finest Ranch Vacation or Honey 
New Swimming Pool, cocktail lounge, lake, all 
1 water-skiing. Moderate rates. Gay nightly 
dancing & Entertainment. May to Oct. 15 


Sherman Lake, Warrensburg 75, N. Y. 


moon 


sports 








Vacationing this Summer? 


Here's your guide to fine accommodations 
everywhere. You're sure to find the Place to 
Stay that's just right for you. The advertisers 
invite your inquiries. Write to them for addi- 
tional information, literature, and reservations. 











HAPPY NEW CHOICE 
IN ST, THOMAS, 


VIRGIN ISLANDS! 


Yh 









Mow ae " oe 


COTTAGE RESORT 


Get your Color Folder showing elegant air 
conditioned suites . . . housekeeping with 
maid service or superb restaurant cuisine. 
Complete Marina and docking, private beach, 
palm-fringed pool overlooking harbor and 
Charlotte Amalie. 
See Your TRAVEL AGENT or 
William P. Wolfe Organization, Reps. 
BOSTON * CHICAGO * CLEVELAND 


* 


ht Rowen 


| MIAMI * NEW YORK * PHILA. + TORONTO j 


SAN JUAN * PUERTO RICO * U.S.A. 





entertainment make 


t European Plan 


In Havana, Cuba 
In Panama, R. P. 

Travel 

Pittsburgh, 


RESERVATIONS-Sce 
FRanklin 9-3427 « 
MAin 38-8786 ¢ 


Agent or 
COurt 1 
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In the heart of gay San Juan, between the old city and the new, the 
glamorous Caribe Hilton is the only resort hotel that is close to 
everything, It is only five minutes to business office sightseeing 
attractions and shops. Secludedly located on seventeen beautiful 
acres, The Caribe Hilton is surrounded by tropical gardens, pool 

waterfalls, illuminated fountains, and live flamingoes. Guests enjoy 
the luxury of a private ocean beach with gay cabanas, immense swim 
ming pool, tennis courts and putting green. 450 air-conditioned rooms 


PUERTO each with its own ocean-view balcony 
The C 


: Single 


OTHER HILTON HOTELS 
The Habana Hilton * In Mexico City, 


call 


San Francisco, YUkon 6-0576 ¢ Toronto, EMpire 2 
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ind fabulous \j 


Superb cuisine 
aribe Hilton San Juan’s gay social center, 
from $15 © Double from $19 Ay 
IN LATIN AMERICA i 
Mexico—The Continental Hilton i 
El Panama Hilton 
New York, LOngacre 38-6900 ¢ Miami, 
-5600 © Chicago, Financial 6-2772 ¢ Den = 
S771 or any Hil ton Hotel, 


Mel 
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KEY COVE ere cone 


PALM BEACH SHORES, FLORIDA 


Deep sea fishing —glorious 3 — beach-—Golf, water sports, ete 


Luxurious efficiencies, | a 2 bedroom apts. Special low sum 
mer nee Air con — mtg caevioee and phones in rooms 
Units « ymmodate | 5 persons. Kates per unit not per per- 
on Pho ne, write or wire for reservations or brochure 


KEY COVE—19 Censn p tl 


Riviera 
Beach, Florida. Victor 8-1481 


Palm Beach Shores, 











Are You A 
‘Sarasota Kind of Person?” 


If you want beautiful beaches, good fishing 
and golf, informal relaxed living . and also 
stimulat iterate, congenial people and 
entertainment—then let us tell you why 
you'll like the Sarasota area for your Summer 
vacation. Write 








Sarasota County Chamber of Commerce, 
P.O. Box 308-A, Sarasota, Florida. 





Motor Courts 








(Now All Over the U.S. ) 
“ravel 








SUPERIOR 


COURTS UNITED 
INC 


ano Be SURE / 
eV". 











OUTSTANDING ACCOMMODATIONS 


A Nation- wide Association 
of Unusually Fine Motels 


White today for FREE copy of 1949 


mid-year SUPERIOR COURTS GUIDE 


Superior Courts United, 9 


“ee. 








vacation ... 
with a DIPLOMAGIC touch! 
Scintillating Jazz Festival— 
ct panorama of sports and 
, Fevaticn entertainment events— 
x i) _| authentic Polynesian village 
’ on our 1,000-foot beach 
—a Country Club offering 
Golf and Tennis FREE... 
June Ist thru Nov. 15th! 
It's all yours at moderate 
rates at this 400-acre, 
complete-in-itself resort — 
the varied, elegantly 
international DIPLOMAT! 


DIPLOMAT 


HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB 
HOLLYWOOD-BY-THE-SEA/ FLORIDA 
SAMUEL FRIEDLAND, Ownerstip / GEORGE E FOX. Mag Director 
Cary Middiecott, Golt Pro 























DIV. 32 BOX 327, DANIA, FLORIDA 


olorful brochure 


ourTra 


vel Agent 








Gulf Winds Vacation Apts.—Motel 


200 luxurious apartments on Gulf of Mexico's 
beach. Near fishing, golf, shopping, attractions. Imperial 
House cuisine & lounge. Keasonable rates for 1, 2 bed 
rooms with kitchenettes. Bring the Family. Color brochure 


T. R. Carr, Gulf Winds, St. Petersburg, Florida 


widest 


HOLIDAY/JUNE 








THIS YEAR IT’S 


HoLiywoop 


by-the-Sea, FLORIDA 
MORE FUN...LESS COST 


a 






Here a perfect summer 

vacation costs far less 
than you would think 
Enjoy our 6 miles 
swept 


of breeze 
oceanside 


beach 
| broadwalk, tennis, 
golf, deep-sea fish 
cook 


ing, beach 


outs, famous res 
taurants... every 
Gold Coast attrac 
tion. Florida's new 
est, most fabulous 
notels or modest 
family apartments 
are now well with 


in your budget 


1 a » 
\ | 
4 \ 
y \ 
\ 
\ ” psi oer ew wr em ww wwe 
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FLORIDA'S 8 FREE SUITCASE FULL OF FUN ry 
GOLFINGEST § Chamber of Commerce, Dept ; 
ary § Hollywood byt ea, Florida ' 
b courses §— Vcong suitcase full of informati ' 
within a! ngs to do, places to stay, rates. Inte ' 
5 minutes § ested in: Apts Hotels (| Mote i 
§ Tow Beach (| Permanent home) 4 
$ i 
- ; No. in party Dates to ' 
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For delightful weekends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 


PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 














A HAPPY HOLIDAY AWAITS YOU HERE 








StND Ze, se. 
TODAY —— “aw” 


for places-to-stay book 
jet and color brochure 
Write to: Valley of the 
Sun Visitors Bureau 





... IN ARIZONA’S 


There’s more to do, to see, to enjoy in this 
delightful center of the scenic Southwest. Fish- 
ing, exploring, swimming, golf, or just restful 
relaxation ... are abundantly available. A vari- 
ety of excellent accommodations assure you 
utmost comfort, at sensible rates. 


PHOENIX ‘) ARIZONA 


and the Valley of the Sun 


Valley of the Sun 








Heart of the Scenic Southwest 


Western Gateway to Mexico 





Free color booklet write 


Sunshine Climate Club, 5915-K Pueblo, Tucson, 





Colorado 


WILDHORN RANCH 


“THE PERFECT COLORADO VACATION” 
Near Colorado Springs and Pikes Peak. Kiding, Trout 
Viehing, Square Dancing, Chuck Wagon Dinner, Heated 

vimming Pool, Wonderful Meals. American Plan from 
$47 50 weekly. Pack and Sightseeing Trips Available. See 
our Travel Agent or write for free folder. Open May thru 
Ontober, Special rates for children 


HANK HODER FLORISSANT 1, COLORADO 








Maryland 





Oak Haven Inn 

Od Southern Mansion with nine lovely bedroome for rest 

ful vacation. On Tred Avon Kiver for finest boating and 

fiehing. Swimming pool and shuffleboard Kec 

met. Write or call TAlbot 2.1700 for brochure 
Jane and Berkeley Brandt, Jr. Proprietors, Easton, Md 


by Cour 





Bermuda 








You're Always the 
ding of the 
= 


Royal hospitality at Bermuda's 
largest seaside resort master chet 
cuisine, fully air conditioned! 

Golf, yachting, the Island's 

finest private beach 

John Fischbeck Il, Gen, Mgr 

For Color Folders and reservations 

see your TRAVEL AGENT or 

William P. Wolfe, Org., Rep 


500 Sth Ave, New York 34 
Boston « Chicago « Cleveland 
Miami « Philadelphia « 7 














Vermont 





INN AND 


Be BUNGALOWS 


On Beautiful LAKE MOREY 
FAIRLEE, Vi RMONT 

* Gay—rustic—delightful 
* Honeymoon bungalows 
* Grandest family vacations 
* Chiidren supervised 
* Cruiser rides—water skiing 
* Sports—cookouts— buffets 
* Planned activities galore 

. 


Most relaxing fun; best rest 


and greatest Vermont food 
Write Box 1 for Full Color Folder 
Open to Oct. 13th 


Borden & L uise Avery, hosts 





and 
Club 


Vermont's #1 Vacation Address offers all 
sports on vast extate. Private 18-hole golf 





course. Lakeside dining room features * 
superb New England meals. Cocktail } 
4 lounge. Early reservations appreciated 
7 
\ FRANK E. WARD, mgr. 


F 

Tel. Fairies, e 
.. Federal 3.4308, 3.4311 ce 
a oro OE , : 


GREEN TRAILS 


Brookfield, Vermont 





in unspoiled Vermont overlooking 
Sunset Lake. Unlimited horseback 


riding, swimming All sports 
Listed Duncan Hines 
Open June 14 to Sept. 15 


Leaflet 
Jessie H. Fiske, Brookfield, Vt. 


TRAILS 














Cottage Colony of distinc- 


She tion in the Green Mts. Enjoy 

\ the finer things with rest, 
dam relaxation and privacy. 
Mid-May to Mid-Oci. 


Ree. by AAA, Emmons-Watker 
Duncan Hines. Color Brochure. 








Erica & Bob Adams, BRANDON 15, VT. 





POCONO 
MOUNTAINS 


Famous Resorts for young men & women. Write for 
your 8 free colorful booklets: Pocono Booklet Center, 
Room 1604-H, 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 





* 
Lenape Village, Tafton, Pa. 
Sky-high in the Pocono Mts. on sparkling Fairview Lake 
Outstanding cottage-lake resort for spring-fall honeymoons 
and summer vacations for the whole family. Kound-the 
clock activities featuring all water sports. [entertainment 
land sports. Famous for fine food. Literature on request 




















CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS fT Ly 


a —, 
Y Your Host — Loring Grimes q 


N. B. — The Colonial Inn, Concord, Massachusetts. A 
complete country inn. 40 quiet comfortable rooms. Liberty 
cocktail lounge. Tap room. Private dining rooms. Menus 
to a king’s taste. Write L. Grimes, General Manager 


























ISLAND 
Cottages « efficiencies + hotels 
Tell us 


* inns * guest houses. 
accommodations n hrs ‘e-< 
when coming, length of stay, 


no. in party. 


REE Island litera- 
ture 


return mail. Write to: 

MARTHA’'S VINEYARD INFORMATION 

Martha's Vineyard Chamber of Commerce 
Box HO-3, Vineyard Haven, Mass 








ast Bay fonce 
The Friendlu Inn on CAPE COD 


Delightfully situated among unusual gardens and shade 
trees. only 100 yards from the sea. Warm salt water 
( ge 70°) swi ing. All sports. Fun and 


1 hi 8 & i 








. Cocktail 


Pp p with 9 
Lounge. $13 up daily includes really sup meals. 
An Alsonett Hotel 
For Booklet write Osterville 16, Mass. 











Our cottages are ideal for family 
vacations . . . by the week or 
longer . . . or enjoy our Hotel air- 
conditioned rooms with TV... 
dine on farm fresh food. 


HERSHEY, PA. 


GOLF 


at Buck Hill 


| PAR EXCELLENCE — on a sporty 
new course with features that make it 
unique and enjoyable for all players. 
Three separate nines. Electric golf cars. 
Tennis, swimming, riding and other 
sports. Attractive accommodations. 
















Advance 
\c j ),.. Reservations 
Onty 3 Hours \ ¥ > Ne) Necessary 
from New York Me BL? 


aera § 


E INN . a 


Buck Hill Fall 


PENNSTEVANEA 


and Philadeiphia A, 


New York 
Reservation Office 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 


_ 5-5620 


. * 
Crestmont Inn—Mountain Paradise 
Welcomes your family to a carefree Allegheny Mts. holiday. 
Modern hotel! rooms, cottages. Superb cuisine. Golf, tennis, 
riding, water sports, shuffleboard, lawn bowling. Golf and 
tennis pros; tot and teen directors. Reasonable rates. Folder 





r 








HOTEL and CABANAS 





Most romantic spot on 
Cape Cox ideal for 
honeymooners. Private 
beach and swimming 
pool, golf near-by, al 
sports Dancing and 
cocktail bar. Famed 
> Cape Cod tood $13 up, 
including meals Special 
June rate for honey 
mooners. Opens June 19 
Color Folie 








comest 





DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN, P.O. BDX.32, FALMOUTH, MASS 


CAPE COD's most luxurious MOTEL BY THE SEA 


NAUTILUS MOTOR INN 


WOODS HOLE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Ultra-modern accommodations, a breathtaking 
view across Vineyard Sound. Sailing, fishing, historic 
spots, golf all nearby. NEW Swimming Pool and 
PENTHOUSE Deck Rooms. Famous Dome Restaurant, 
cocktail lounge. Low off-season rates. 


Tel. Kimball 8-1525 Write for Booklet E 
— sani 7 : 

. 
Straitsmouth Inn 
“The Sea Surrounds Us." Atlantic Ocean on three sides, 
private rocky point. Quiet Comfort. Central dining room 
Fine New England Food. $65-$125 weekly including all 
meals. May 29—Oct. 1. Tel. Kingswood 6-5471 

Mrs. E. Wilkinson, 3 Gap Head Road, Rockport, Mass 


New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass. 
Directly on ocean. 12 miles from Boston. Accessible to all 
historic points. 300 rooms with bath. Ideal seashore & coun 
try environment. Every recreational feature. Private beach 
Traditional New England cuisine. Seafood specialties. Open 
April to November. Booklet. Clement Kennedy, President 











Barnacle Inn, Nantucket Island, Mass. 
Formerly Annex Ships Inn under same 
Clean attractive rooms, quiet restful 
Main Street. Continental breakfast available in rooms, on 
porch or patio under shade trees. Rates on request 


P. O. Box 958, Tel. 332, Helen M. Barnes, Owner-Mgr. 


Cape Cod, Martha's Vineyard, Block 
Island, Nantucket 


For Reservations on Hotels, 
or call CHickering 4-1998 


Cape Cod & Island Resorts, 55 West 42nd St.,N. Y., N.Y. 


management 
atmosphere, near 








Motels, Cottages: Write 





. 
Camp Elizabeth Inn 
Lodge and Cottages midst unspoiled mountain-lake coun 
try on Canada’s border. Fine beach, fishing at doorstep; 
golf, tennis trips, Excellent cooking. Informal 
$6) $84 Plan. Opens June 27. Free Folder 
Newport 16, Vermont 


acenic 
American 





The Northfield — 


Swimming Poo! with sun deck and snack bar, golf, recrea 
tion for every member of the family at this delightful coun 
try Inn. Informal social events. $11-$17 day inc 
meals. Accom. 200, Open all year. Color folder 


A. Gordon Moody, Mgr., East Northfield 32, Mass. 


delicious 


HOLIDAY/ JUNE 





t Inn, Eagles Mere, Pa., Lakeview 5-3232 





Charming country inn with informal atmosphere serving 
delicious food & offering entertainment for whole family, 
planned by experienced staff. Adjacent cottages for greater 
privacy. Swimming pool, golf, etc 


Edward C. Jenkins, Gen. Mgr., Mt. Pocono 35, Pa. 





* * 

Twin Pine Lodge & Ranch 
Est. 1938. High in the Pocono Mts. 
distinction. Emphasis on good food 
lodge & cottages. Beautiful pool 
nearby. Kec. by Wuncan Hines 
non-riding. For details, write 


Informal resort of 
Accommodations in 
cocktail lounge — golf 
Two rates, riding and 


Box H. Stroudsburg, Pe. 








planning 
a trip? 


Every month Holiday Places-to- 
Stay advertisers offer you a wealth 
of ideas and suggestions for pleas- 
ure and business trips—or a com- 
bination of both. Make a habit of 
using Holiday’s advertising pages 
to solve your accommodation 
problems. Write direct to the ad- 
vertisers for further information 
and reservations. 




















A PILGRIMAGE 
TO WASHINGTON 
Continued from Page 62 


American nation might not live out 
his term. In this building—the duties 
and burdens of the Presidency hav- 
ing expanded beyond the vision of 
the founding fathers—executive as- 
sistants and executive staffs have 
done their tasks; out of this build- 
ing walked a somber Sherman Adams, 
when pressure arising from such an 
unlikely source as a free vicufia coat 
became too much for him, leaving a 
President to wonder who was going 
to do some of the laborious spade 
work which someone, nowadays, has 
‘odo for the nation’s chief executive. 

The White House is the present 
day and the old times all at once. 
From this building, many years ago, 
came news of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, and the Emancipation Procla- 
mation, and the signature on the 
treaty that brought Alaska from 
Russian to American rule; Presi- 
dential papers calling for war—with 
Mexico, with Spain, with Germany, 
with Japan—were written here. The 
decision to proceed with the search 
for a way to harness atomic energy 
was made here, and so was the de- 
cision to use the fearful bomb which 
was devised as a result of this search. 

Presidents have lived in other 
places than the White House. A few 
short blocks to the west is the Oc- 
tagon House, where James and 
Dolly Madison lived after the fire of 
1814. Across Pennsylvania Avenue is 
Blair House, where Harry Truman 
lived while the White House was be- 
ing restored. Blair House has its 
own stories from the past. It was 
once the home of Francis P. Blair, 
the ruthless politician who rose to 
power with Andrew Jackson and 
retained a good deal of his power all 
the way through the Civil War. In 
Blair House, in the early spring of 
1861, Robert E. Lee was offered, 
and declined, command of the Union 
armies. 

Looking south from the White 
House, the eye is caught by the lofty 
shaft of the Washington Monu- 
ment, and this—like so many other 
things in Washington—is a power- 
ful and expressive symbol. The in- 
stinct that leads more than a million 
Americans every year to visit both 
Mount Vernon and this monument 
is sound; the two go together, and 
they need to be seen in tandem. 
\lount Vernon, reached by a pleas- 
ant parkway in half an hour’s drive 
from downtown, is the first house, 
besides his own home, that the or- 
dinary American child hears about. 
It is a marvelously preserved frag- 
ment of the past, a bit of the colonial 


America from which today’s Amer- 
ica grew, the seat of a country gentle- 
man developed at a time when the 
country gentleman was all-impor- 
tant; and it is perhaps the only place 
where you can feel the actual per- 
sonality of George Washington him- 
self. Usually he is a marble figure; 
at Mount Vernon you can under- 
stand that there really was such a 
man, and that he is not merely a 
figure out of patriotic legend. This 
was his home, and for all that it is 
now a muscum it still seems like a 
home. Real people lived here; a 
min came from here to do for his 
fellows what no one else could have 
done and to make, finally, a mark on 
world history such as few other men 
have made. 

For a startling contrast, now, go 
directly from Mount Vernon to the 
great Monument itself. The one 
came out of the other; the tall, un- 
adorned shaft, the unending pro- 
cession of visitors who come to see 
it, the powerful, wealthy, glittering 
city that lies all about it—all of this, 


in an incredible way, came out of 


Mount Vernon and the man who 
lived there. Washington of course 
knew that he was bringing a great 
nation to birth, yet he could not by 
any conceivable exercise of his imag- 
ination have known how overwhelm- 
ing would be the contrast between the 
house where he lived and the city 
that was to bear his name. Today’s 
world is a different sort of world 
from the one Washington lived in. 
The difference is a difference in kind 
and not merely in degree. 

From the top of the Monument 
youcan look across the Potomac and 
see the great mass of the Pentagon 
building, headquarters for the na- 
tion’s armed services. All of the 
soldiers Washington ever com- 
manded could be housed in one mi- 
nor sector of that building. They 
would be lost there, woefully out- 
numbered by the clerks and stenog- 
raphers who do the paper work for 
today’s commanders. But the Penta- 
gon would not be there at all if it 
had not been for Washington and 
those few soldiers. 

Washington, the city, was laid out 


according to the grandiose plan of 


Major L’Enfant. The plan was sub- 
stantially modified—although the ba- 
sic framework was retained—and 
even if L’Enlant’s dream has not 
been completely followed, Washing- 
ton has become the monumental 
city that he imagined. Central to it 
now is The Mall, the long open 


parkway that runs from the base of 
Capitol Hill due west to the curve of 


the Potomac. It forms the city’s axis 
now, bisected at right angles by the 
secondary axis that runs from the 


Continued on Page 193 
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The fertile vinelands of California give incomparable flavor 
to the brandy of The Christian Brothers. Skill and patience 
add the finishing touches to America’s most popular brandy 


The largest selling brandy in America 


is the famous Brandy of 


The 


Christia 
Brothers 


of California 


MAKERS OF FINE WINES, SPARKLING WINES AND BRANDY 


84 PROOF - Fromm and Sichel, Inc., sole distributors, New York, N.Y., Chicago, Ill., San Francisco, Calif 





LECON FRANCAISE DE LAUTOMOBILE or 


how to make your driving fun again. VECONOMIE: get 
up to 40 mpg; go on a week-end trip on one tankful of gas: 


v He savings to buy things you've been putting off ! | 
Com fOr: 4 doors 3 for pec dir eAasy-Ims 


{Cc 
COOIM , te OK-IFOOMN: MNLULE e-tree ridlimg, 


LA MANEUVRABILITE: scoot in, around, through and out of heavy traffic easily. 
turn effortlessly; only 155 inches (!) of car to park. J ¢ Pjealer Network: 


over 800 coast-to-coast sales, service and parts headquarters, 


' 7 
150 more in Canada] BLATT]; ‘styled in Paris, made in France: 
six solid colors to choose from. vandsome contrasting upholstery. 


LES EXTRAS: very sporty sliding sun-roof, Qi: automatic clutch, both 
EVERYTHING YOU WANT IN A CAR 


optional. A GRANDE DIFFERENCE: 


(INCLUDING A 7 CU. FT. TRUNK) AND YET ONLY $16457POE N.Y. Le Nevt Step P00 


















































your nearest Renault Dealer for a test drive. Youll be pleasantly surprised at how much fun ts wu ae ca ay tell ST / 


Te GatHoe RENAULT Dauphine 











Continued from Page 191 
White House to the Monument; and 
when it reaches the Potomac it sends 
a long, graceful diagonal across the 
river, the Memorial Bridge, to reach 
the heights of Arlington. 

Look at this vast parkway, first at 
night, perhaps from the Lincoln 
Memorial at the western end of the 
Mall. Far to the east is the Capitol 
dome, gleaming white under its 
floodlights. In line with it, and nearer, 
is the lighted Washington Mon- 
ument, another lofty white symbol. 

Then, off to the south, on the dark 
heights of Arlington, is another 
floodlighted building, with classic 
white pillars shining in the night— 
Arlington House itself, once the 
home of Robert E. Lee, tied to the 
Mall by the Memorial Bridge which 
leads from Lee’s house straight to 
the building that was built in tribute 
to Abraham Lincoln. 

This is a symbolism that we take 
for granted, yet it speaks of one of 
the noblest turns in our whole Amer- 
ican story. Lee, after all, was the 
great soldier who fought against the 
Government founded by Washing- 
ton. With devotion, endurance and 
amazing skill he served for four 
tragic years as the most effective 
warrior fighting to destroy Amer- 
ican armies. Call the war of that day 
what you choose—Civil War, War 
Between the States, or what not—it 
did, under any name, represent a vi- 
olent attempt to break the nation 
into halves. The attempt failed, at 
last, after North and South together 
had paid a heart-breaking price in 
lives, and Lee went off to join the 
shadows, a tremendous fighter who, 
in the eyes of the Government that 
had beaten him, was after all a rebel. 


Transpose that story into any other 
country and time you can think of, 
and you can do nothing but cast Lee 
in the role of the destroyer, the an- 
tagonist, the enemy who tried to 
bring the nation to ruin. He might 
be remembered with respect, as an 
able soldier, but he would inevitably 
rank as one of the villains in the 
annals of the nation that won. 

But look at what has happened. 
His home is now a shrine, preserved 
because he lived in it; the lights 
strike it out of the summer darkness, 


just as they strike the Capitol dome 


and the great Monument itself and 
the memorial to Lincoln; the pro- 
gression, from Virginia shore to Cap- 
itol Hill, is inescapable and un- 
broken—Lee, Lincoln, Washington 
and the lofty building that speaks for 
the final hopes of American democ- 
racy. Inall history, unsuccessful rebel- 
lion never had an aftermath like this. 

This is not to say that the Amer- 
ican people are more magnanimous 
and forgiving than any other, but 
rather that they may have realized 
how little they have to be magnani- 





mous or forgiving about. This was a 
fated chapter in our history, a terri- 
ble price paid by all of us in our pro- 
gression from a small nation to a 
great one, another painful and tragic 
adjustment that this country had to 
make to the changing shape of the 
world. Perhaps it had to be; if not, 
we have at least discovered that 
gains, losses and wrongs were in the 
end a common responsibility. Nei- 
ther Lee nor the Confederates he led 
ever asked or were granted anyone’s 
forgiveness. What has come instead 
is understanding. 

So Arlington belongs to the grand 
tradition. The tomb of the Unknown 
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Ronson ...the lighter 
| that does more than work 


Of course a Ronson works. And a Ronson works even when it 7#n’l 
working. Even when you aren’t lighting up, it shows y 
pride in fine things, the fact that you care. People know a lot about 
you the moment they see a Ronson in your hand. And you feel good 
just knowing you have a Ronson tucked away in 
That’s why a Ronson is better to give and to receive. 
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on the fabulous new 
Holland-America Line Flagship 


ROTTERDAM 


(approximately 38,000 gross tons) 


This glamorous liner will offer the ultimate in 
cruising luxury. New spaciousness both indoors and 
outdoors. New decor to please the most artistic tastes. 

New features and facilities developed through 
generations of experience in pleasing ocean voyagers. 


Truly revolutionary in design, the ROTTERDAM 
is ultra-modern throughout—with complete air- 
conditioning, automatic stabilizer fins and the 

latest scientific navigational and operational devices 


Indeed her only “traditional” features are her 
old-fashioned hospitality, service and expert 
seamanship .. . plus an established reputation for 
cleanliness .. . and a world-famous cuisine 
that is an epicure’s delight 


Anound South Ameni 
MUCHA 
Dec. |i - 49 days - *1,395 up 

14,878 miles—16 ports—including Havana + Cristobal 
Balboa * Callao (Lima) + Juan Fernandez Is. + Valparaiso 
Puerto Montt + Punta Arenas + Port Stanley, Falkland Is 
Mar del Plata (Buenos Aires) » Montevideo « Santos + Rio 
de Janeiro + Bahia + Trinidad + St. Thomas, Virgin Is 

Shore excursions arranged by American Express 


Feb. |, 1960 - 75 days - *2,400 up 
21,239 miles—17 ports—including Trinidad + Bahia « Rio 
de Janeiro « Santos * Montevideo « Tristan da Cunha Isl. 
Capetown » Durban + Zanzibar » Mombasa « Aden + Suez 
Port Said « Haifa + Piraeus (Athens) - Naples + Lisbon, 

Return to New York, arriving April 16 
Shore excursions arranged by Thos. Cook & Son, 


+eee* Membership Limited ::+++: 


The ROTTERDAM is your luxury hotel throughout 
these cruises, featuring professional entertainment; 
dance and concert orchestras, experienced cruise staff; 
full cruise program; Continental cuisine, lavish buffets 


Consult your Travel Agent NOW! 
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Soldiers is there, and so is the Na- 
tional Cemetery, with avenues named 
for generals who fought against Lee, 
and with ranked gravestones, mile 
upon mile, lying on the green turf 
under the bright American sky. 
Here we mourn the men who died 
for our flag, the men of all ages in 
all our wars. And we call the place 
Arlington, after the home of Lee. 

Not for nothing do they call that 
fine bridge across the historic Po- 
tomac the Memorial Bridge. It be- 
gins with Lee and it stops with 
Lincoln; or, to be a little more accu- 
rate, it begins with one version of the 
American dream and ends with an- 
other. The Civil War is over, really, 
and by now there remains to us only 
a memory of great men who strug- 
gled greatly for what they believed. 
The bridge brings Lincoln and Lee 
together, and neither man needs to 
be disturbed in his long sleep. 

For what lies on the northern side 
of the Potomac, at the western end 
of the Mall and the northern end of 
the bridge, is the Lincoln Memorial, 
the most-visited of all the shrines in 
the capital. And in this we get down 
finally to the deep, brooding, mystic 
quality which overtakes all of us who 
pause to reflect deeply on the Amer- 
ican past. 

The Lincoin Memorial is simple 
enough. It is an oblong block of a 
building, surrounded by pillars and 
sited at the top of broad steps, look- 
ing east to the Monument and the 
Capitol, with a soft light, in the 
dusk, playing on the great statue of 
the seated Lincoln. It does not ex- 
press triumph and it does not voice 
certainty: itis the memorial to a man 
who saw doubt and mist and the dim 
shapes of a great and sustaining pos- 
sibility, and who left to his country- 
men nothing much more than the 
right to hope that the possibility 
would some day become real. 

On the walls there are no flags, 
no murals, no engravings; nothing 
except the words of two great 
speeches, the Gettysburg Address 
and the Second Inaugural. The words 
that come after these utterances, we 
have to find within ourselves. 

First, there is Gettysburg: the 
brief paragraphs saying why it was 
necessary to remember that terrible 
battle, and the triumphant affirma- 
tion of faith. Government of the 
people, by the people and for the 
people: it shall not perish from the 
earth, because what the people are is 
the earth's final meaning, outlasting 
granite mountains and wide plains 
and all the other visible realities. 
Then, following that—sixteen 
months later, words spoken in the 
light of victory and the shadow of 
the waiting tomb—the Second In- 
augural: the loftiest words, probably, 
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that any American ever spoke to his 
fellows. 

Here is the brooding quality that 
lies over every consideration of the 
meaning of the American experi- 
ence. The strong affirmation of the 
words at Gettysburg is gone. In- 
stead, we get honest puzzlement and 
the shadow of a sustained hope; 
there is an unanswerable riddle to 
human existence, no one can finally 
be certain about anything, the truth 
is something shared between men 
who contend bitterly with one an- 
other. 

“Each looked for an easier triumph 
and a result less fundamental and as- 
tounding. Both read the same Bible 
and pray to the same God, and each 
invokes His aid against the other... . 
The prayers of both could not be an- 
swered. That of neither has been an- 
swered fully.” 

American history, it may be, leads 
to a question to which no mortal can 
give an answer. If the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress deals with the problem of 
America’s destiny, the Second In- 
augural deals with the fate and mean- 
ing of man himself. 

The statue is here in the dim 
lights, looking out toward reflecting 
pool, gleaming Monument, and the 
shining dome of the Capitol, and off 
to the south the pillars of Lee’s man- 
sion take the light in the deep dark- 
ness; the prayers of both could not be 
answered. That of neither has been 
answered fully. 

Leave it at that. The great story of 
history goes on, pulling contradic- 
tions together, touching the edges of 
everlasting riddles. We know noth- 
ing for certain. We can only see, by 
all that Washington says and is and 
means, that we are on our way ina 
quest for a magnificent final truth. 

THE END 
(Turn to Page 197 for 
“Notes on Washington’’) 
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the guests and their Smirnoff drinks 


1. JOHN Emery. His drink is a Vodka 
Gimlet. Make it by adding 1 part im- 
ported Rose’s Lime Juice to 3 or 4 
parts Smirnoff. Serve over ice cubes 
in cocktail or Old Fashioned glass. 


2. HARVEY BrReIT is drinking Vodke-on- 
the-Rocks. Smirnoff, the Vodka of 
Vodkas, is se smooth and flawless that 
many people like to sip it straight. 


3. ScoTT mckay holds a Bloody Mary. 
Mix 1 part Smirnoff with 2 of tomato 
juice. Add a squeeze of lemon, pinch 
of salt, pepper, dash of Worcestershire 
Sauce. Shake with ice. Strain in glass. 
4. MRS. HARVEY BREIT. You can see her 
tall, cool Vodka-and-Tonic just below 
her, on the table. 


5. CHRISTIAN FLANDERS. His drink is a 
Vodka Old Fashioned. Muddle lump 
sugar in dash of bitters. Add 1 jigger 
Smirnoff, lemon juice, ice cubes. 


6. PHILIP LANGNER drinks a Vodka 
Collins. Add a jigger of Smirnoff to 
juice of 1 lemon, 1 tsp. sugar, cracked 
ice. Fill glass with soda, and stir. 


7. MRS. DABNEY COLEMAN. She’s been 
drinking a Bloody Mary. You can see 
it next to the Smirnoff bottle. 


s. TamaARA Geva. Her drink is the 
fashionable Vodka Gimlet (on table, 
extreme right). 


9. DABNEY cocemaN holds a Vodka 
Martini. To make this driest of Dry 
Martinis, use your usual proportions 
—but mix with Smirnoff instead of gin. 


10. SHELLEY SCOTT, with a delicious 
Screwdriver. Pour jigger of Smirnoff 
over ice cubes. Fill up glass with fresh 
orange juice, and stir. 


11. MRS. ZACHARY sScoTT, the hostess, 
will be quickly recognized as charm- 
ing actress Ruth Ford. 


12. MRS. PHILIP LANGNER. Her drink, 
nearest to her on the table, is a Vodka 
Highball — Smirnoff in ginger ale. 


13. ZACHARY scoTT, the genial host. 
This popular star of stage and screen 
is nursing a Vodka Martini. 


SEND FOR VODKA PARTY RECIPE BOOK. 
For your free copy, write to: Smirnoff 
(Dept. H), 330 New Park Avenue, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 








THE ZACHARY SCOTTS GIVE A VODKA PARTY 


It’s fun to give a Vodka Party! And different. And smart. You serve just one liquor — smooth, 
flawless Smirnoff. Yet you offer a far wider choice of drinks than at an ordinary party. For 
| 


Smirnoff Vodka blends with any mixer... brings out the flavor of any fruit juice or soft drink... 


loses itself completely in just about anything that pours. Mix vith Smirnoff, no less, at your 
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Vodka Party ...and make it a breathless success! 


! —— 
it leaves you breathless Gy777 Z rn O - 
de iw VODKA 


® THE GREATEST 
80 AND 100 PROOF. DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. STE. PIERRE SMIRNOFF FLS. (DIVISION OF HEUBLEIN), HARTFORD, CONN. 
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this 
winter! 


ia & BACHELOR PARTY* TOUR er sad men and nema 


And have twice the fun—because your EVENINGS ARE INCLUDED! Share 
that fun with single men and women like yourself, whose backgrounds and tastes are like 
your own. Special Young Bachelor Party Tours for people 21-31. 


Monthly departures +» Mexico—10-15 days—from $198 plus air. » Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands 
—9§ days—from $290. + Nassau Cruise—15 days—from $475. * Europe—35 days—from 
$968. + Plus a 22-day special to our fiftieth state, Hawaii, from $830! (Calif. Departure). 


For full information 
; call or see your 
‘ LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT | “> sunshine route year ‘round 
sir to SPAIN ana 
aad PORTUGAL 





emmees * Service Mark of Bachelor Party Tours, Inc. « Affiliate of The GRAMERCY SYSTEM, N.Y 




























CARS IN EUROPE BEAUTIFUL BROCHURE BY RETURN MA j 1 via the 

All purchase plans 4 

Rentals free delivery/collection ™, WEST INDIES ay SANTA MARIA 
OSLO STOCKHOLM COPENHAGEN aa vis Spacious air-conditioned outside cabins. 
HAMBURG FRANKFURT PARIS a) HAVANA ; 2 swimming pools— all deck sports. 


Superb continental service and cuisine. 


EXOTIC PORTS OF CALL 


a. MADEIRA and CANARY Islands « Lisbon, PORTUGAL 
= Vigo, SPAIN » La Guaira, VENEZUELA 
ES) Curacao, DUTCH WEST INDIES » Havana, CUBA 
Paes Port Everglades, MIAMI, FLORIDA 


16 East 58th Street 209 Post Street 37 S. Wabash Avenue 
New York 22, MU 8-2030 San Francisco, YU 2-1019 Chicago, Ill., Fi 6-2341 


ADVENTURE WITH DAVE AND PAULA WYNN 


UNUSUAL AROUND WORLD SOUTH SEAS, SAMARKAND, CONGO, TIMBUKTU 


‘o/° | NASSAU 


AIR AND STEAMER CRUISES FROM MIAMI 


7 to 23-Day Island Hopping g 10-Day West 
air cruises. Puerto Rico, § Indies steamer 





a A 











DAVE and PAULA WYNN offer their famous firsts’ all in one tour departing Sept. 23rd by ship D R 1 H Vv 
on t. diet by air. Featuring SOUTH SEAS NkW ZEAL AND, Aborigines in AUSTRALIA, lominican Republic, Haiti, § cruise to Virgin color broch 
tALL "KOK WAT, NEPAL, KABUL (AFGHANISTAN), SAMARKAND and BOK HARA in Jamaica, Cuba, Trinidad and § Islands, SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or write for are 
OVIET TURKESTAN. Then CONGO SAFARL LAMBARENE, ACCRA (GHANA), DAKAR oe ' : 

veritable pre-hineric tive from BAMARG, algae MiG RIVER by ship or heed to TM South America— Any or All! § Dominican SHAW BROS. SHIPPING COMPANY 
BUKTU. Return to U.S.A. via KUROPE or RIO and \MA Keven $5985 Includes finest hotels, § Republic, “¥ Pe 
Our regular fall world tour departs October 6th, 62-72 days owes $2995 fastest transportation, most & Jamaica. Ship Municipal Pier #3 « P.O. Box 306 + Miami 52, Florida 
at be 1 vor K EUROPE by ship June 28th; by air July 1. 15 countries from... $1095 meals, sightseeing, and § is your hotel. — 

from V tenne 





transfers. Independent From $190. 
travel. Optional extensions. § Complete 
Stop over anywhere. All § Havana and 
details arranged. Daily § Nassau tours 
departures. Attractive low . aif or ship. 
summer rates! "From $56.00 


SEE YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 








LL. for Folders: WYNN TOURS, ps cunanas eens CALIF. EDgewood 55-3628 — 


> ANTIGUA © COZUMEL © NEVIS © ST MAARTEN 


TRIAL REPORT $2 No one ever before has told so much about 








these islands or told it so entertainingly (even the price of beach or write UNITED TOURS, INC. 
front is given). Many photos of the people and activities. Just read 329 E. Flagler Street, Miami, Florida 
q AA one. Send $2 for handsome trial Report and details how you can join Car 
ISLANDS IN THE SUN CLUB Inc., 117 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 








ABOARD AND ABROAD 


See everything, do everything, travel 
in comfort, save money, with the 
most complete, up-to-date, handy 
guide to Europe, 1959-60 Edition. 
976 pages, pocket size, $5.95. At 
your bookstore or J. B. LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY, 227 S. 6th St., Phila. 5, Pa. 


ae SE ew BEST 75 DAYS 
Virgin Islands Yachting Party =» ss | Fy) Ze) t) melt) 


expense cruise leaving St. Thomas every Saturday & sailing 
AROUND A 
22 EXOTIC 


through the islands on «mall modern aux. schooner. Explore 
rats serie nove | BLUE JAY HOUSE TRAILER RENTALS 


uninhabited tropical islands, ewim, fish, or just relax. Write 
Yacht "Rambler", Box 1203, St. Thomes, Virgin Islands 

England SEPT. 10 pec.4, jan.¢ | Available at West Yellowstone, Jackson,Gardiner and Cody 

Gibraltar Increase your national park vacation pleasure! 


African Wild Life Safaris 
Italy Sail away to SPLENDOR ... around the Economical, new and fun for camping and fish- 


Here's alventure, A tour or safari planned exclusively for 
Egypt ing trips, these trailers are interchangeable 


you or your party. The moderate prices bring it within 
Arabia magic “continent of tomorrow.” A fan- between rental points. Trailer hitches furnished 
, » vie , " 4 to fit your car. A Blue Jay trailer has 3- 
Kenya tasy of game viewing safaris and vivid burner cook stove, gas light, water tank, Ice- 
® Zanzibat — shore excursions are INCLUDED in the box . . 


STREET OHO T ETOH TREE SERRE EERE EEE 


ESCORTED CIRCLE TOURS : 


Weekly Departures By AIR & SEA: 


First Class Hotels 
ALL Meals Included 
Deluxe Transportation 


waite Now for sooK.ET H-13 


AMERICAN TOURIST BUREAU 
7 East 48th St, New York 17,N.Y 
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your reach. You adventure in comfort and safety with 
I'ry one on your next vacation trip. Write 
Tanganyika 


African Wild Life Safaris. Write now to 

South Africa “tes starting at $1622.00 from N. Y BLUE JAY TRAILER RENTALS, Cody, Wyoming 

4 allemaal FREE .. . please write for all details, Owned by Ernest Jensen Byron, Wyo. Ph. L18-2307 

Canary Isiands plus “Africa Cruise Planner.” | The Flying College (10th Summer) 
z (1) Around the World — $2099. Full sight-seeing program 
FOUR WINDS a GRamercy 5-5740 with cooperation of foreign universities & government 
Att: Col. Eric A. Winston officials. (2) South America; (3) Middle East; (4) Europe 

} N ‘elms (3 tours); (5) Africa; (6) Russia. For details write: 

575 OWT AVENUE, Now York 16, W. V. Prof. H. H. Tarbell, 51 North Third St., Easton 5, Pa. 


| ___ Box 82, Blenheim, Ontario, Canada 

ie WORLD 
8 11 COUNTRIES an: RPT ea Ve 
Weekly Departures from New York ‘in 
B] QUEEN MARY * QUEEN ELIZABETH * SS. UNITED STATES * §.S. STATENDAM 

















a JAMAICA HOLIDAY — Choice of ] MEXICO FIESTA. — Continental 
hotels, sightseeing programs—pre-ar- eee xico City, Caleta-Acapulco, 
& ranged for independent care-free travel. Taxco, Ixtapan, Cuernavaca—Pyramids. 
6, 7, 10 or more days in Jamaica English speaking driver-guides. All 
' daily to December 15. Includes air fare meals outside Mexico City. 10 days— 








$.5. MAASDAM «+ S.S. RYNDAM« 5S.S. FLANDRE « 5$.S. LIBERTE + PAN AMERICAN JETS 











| 
| 
12 COUNTRY TOURS on the EMPRESS of BRITAIN including Scotland. | 
13 COUNTRY TOURS on the S. §. HANSEATIC Including Ireland and Wales. | from Miami .. . from $130. leave daily. Air fare extra .. . from $147. 
| 
| 
} 


CALIFORNIA ““GOLDMINE” — C) EUROPE “STARLINER SPECIAL” 
San Diego, Tijuana, Disneyland, Los France, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
Angeles, Yosemite optional, San Fran- Switzerland, Italy. 16 and 23 day air 
cisco Chinatown. California Zephyr. 14 cruises—15 departures. Attractive exten- 
days—May-Oct. Escorted . . . from $269. sions. From New York . from $861. 


ALL FIRST CLASS IN EUROPE—Evropeaon Grand Tour visiting ome ose ame owe oe oe ooo 
England, Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, [ CARAVAN TOURS INC . 
Liechtenstein, Austria, Waly, French Riviera, Monte Carlo, France. ALt , sd “ 
EXPENSE— PERSONALLY ESCORTED includes round trip tourist | 220 S. State St., Chicago 4, Ill. 





steamship passage, all First Closs hotels, most meals, all sight 
seeing, First Class transportation in Europe, transfers and even | 
tips. Later return if desired. Tours limited to 42 members. im | Name 
mediate reservations necessary. SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or 


See your local ASTA travel agent or ¥ and 
write for Free Booklet No, 7-F | Address 


100’s OF OTHER TRIPS & CRUISES inl mail ad for Free New Brochures 
Travel at its best... South, North, East or West CARTAN TRAVEL, 108-H N. State, Chicago 2 
EHenERHeHeHeHHHHHHE HE 


Please send Free Booklet No. 7-F 1 
1 
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TOURS-CRUISES 
TRAVEL SERVICES 





LOW COST 
FIRST CLASS 


CRITERION 


TOURS OF 
EUROPE 


ESCORTED 


on the new luxurious 


T. S$. BREMEN 


— Maiden Voyage, July 21 — 
11 Countries — Selected Hotels — All-in- 
clusive. Fine transportation in de-luxe 
motorcoach. 
Six departures available: 

July 21 44 days $940. Sept. 25 40 days $854. 
Aug. 14 47 days 960. Oct. 16 39days 813. 
Sept.4 40days 875. Nov.6 37 days 747. 


See your Travel Agent, or 


THE HOUSE OF TRAVEL 


17 East 49th Street, New York 17 * MU 8-1994 





Order here for TAX-FREE 
delivery on arrival in London or Paris, 
Bremen, Rome, Oslo, Cairo, Tel-Aviv, 
Barcelona, etc. Travel permits, maps, pro- 
cured trouble-free. See Europe for far less 

ze, by car! NO BOND REQUIRED 

“Ford Abroad Tours of 

Europe” also Offered. 


154 W. 56 ST. 
New York 19 


JU 2-4650 





LOWER 


LA PA iisics 


5 day package-Lv. Los Angeles- Includes air 
transp.- hotel-meals-transfers - tourist od? $15 99 


Oy donna onal [rowel Sowice 
Suite 418 + 510 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14, Calif 


QSIs92170%5 ‘AER cA 


ADVENTURE SAFARI 
$1996 ur 24 10 38 pays 
Rush Free Folder No. H-14 

AMERICAN TOURIST BUREAU 
7 East 48th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Bea BENNIE LARUE 
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TRAVELLING ABROAD? 


Discount Plan Saves 10% 


Your IDS card costs just $5, can save 
$100's in discounts from thousands of co- 
operating establishments here and abroad. 
Covers rooms, meals, shopping, entertain- 











me-t. Write for full story, no obligation! 
INTERNATIONAL DISCOUNT SERVICE | 
| 2020 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. | 
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NOTES ON WASHINGTON 


For the benefit of tourists to the nation’s 
capital, HOLIDAY lists below some 
of the major sight-seeing attractions: 


ARLINGTON NATIONAL CEMETERY, 
Arlington, Va. Grounds open daily and 
Sunday, June through September, 7:30 
A.M. to 7 P.M. Formal change of guards 
at Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, 
every hour on the hour. Amphitheater 
closes daily at 4:30 p.m. Historic 
Robert E. Lee mansion, open from 
9:30 A.M. to 6:30 P.M. Adult admis- 


sion 25c; children, school groups and . 


Service personnel, free. 


BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINT- 
ING, 14th and C Streets, S.W. See pro- 
duction of U.S. securities, paper money 
and postage stamps. Open Monday 
through Friday, 8 A.M. to 11 A.M. and 
12:30 p.m. to 2 p.m. Closed Saturday, 
Sunday and holidays. Tours conducted 
regularly. 


CAPITOL, Capitol Hill. Art and statu- 
ary depicting American history, and 
the rooms in which legislators have 
convened since 1800. Open daily and 
Sunday, 9 A.M. to 4:30 p.m. If Congress 
is in session, open until one half hour 
after adjournment. Tours, 9 A.M. to 
3:55 p.M.; groups form every fifteen 
minutes. Guide service 25c. By securing 
an admission card from your Congress- 
man, you may hear and see Congress in 
session. 


CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART, 17th 
and New York Avenue, N.W. Exhibi- 
tions of contemporary American artists. 
Open Tuesday through Friday 10 a.m. 
to 4:30 p.m; Saturday, 9 a.m. to 4:30 
p.M.; Sunday and holidays, 2 P.M. to 
5 p.M. Closed Mondays, Dec. 25, Jan. | 
and July 4. 


FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGA- 
TION, 9th and Pennsylvania Ave., N.W. 
Guides explain methods used by na- 
tion’s law-enforcing body. Open Mon- 
day through Friday 9:30 A.M. to 4 P.M 
One-hour tours start every half hour 
in Room 5625. Closed Saturday, Sun- 
day and holidays. 


FORD’S THEATER, /Oth Street between 


E and F, N.W. Now a museum, con- 


taining Lincolniana and a miniature of 
the theater as it looked the night of 


Lincoln’s assassination. Open Monday 
through Saturday 9 A.M. to 9 P.M.; 
Sunday and holidays 12:30 P.M. to 
9 p.m. Admission 10c. Across the street 
is the house in which Lincoln died. 
Open daily from 9 a.m. to 5:30 P.M. 
Admission 10c. 


South bank 
Marble memorial 


JEFFERSON MEMORIAL, 
of the Tidal Basin. 
contains a 19-foot bronze statue of 
Thomas Jefferson. Open daily and 
Sunday, 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, /st Street 
between East Capitol and B Street, S.E. 
Contains over 30 million items, includ- 
ing maps, first editions, 
scores, rare books, documents, art 


orchestral 
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works, etc. Exhibit halls open Monday 
through Friday, 9 a.m. to 10 p.m 
Saturday, 9 A.M. to 6 P.M.; Sunday, 
2 P.M. to 6 P.M 


LINCOLN MEMORIAL, West Potomac 
Park at foot of 23rd Street, N.W. The 
seated figure of Lincoln presides over 
the 70-foot main hall on whose walls 
are inscribed his Gettysburg and second 
inaugural addresses. Open daily and 
Sunday, 9 A.M. to 9 P.M 


MARINE CORPS MEMORIAL (IWO 
JIMA STATUE), Route 50, across Ar- 
lington Memorial Bridge. The famous 
Raising of the Flag, in bronze. 


MOUNT VERNON, Mount Vernon, 
ginia. George Washington’s estate. 
Open daily and Sunday, 9 a.m. to 
5 p.M., April through September. Ad- 
mission 50c, children under 12 and 
Service personnel, free. 


Vir- 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, 61/1 and 
Constitution Avenue, N.W. Master- 
pieces from the early Italian period to 
the French Impressionists, the Widener 
collection of tapestries, porcelains and 
decorative art; the Chester Dale and 
Samuel Kress collections of paintings. 
Sunday evening concerts in the east 
garden court. Open daily, 10 A.M. to 
5 p.M.; Sunday 2 p.m. to 10 P.M. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION GROUP, 
Smithsonian Building, 9th and Adams 
Drive, S.W.; Arts and Industries Build- 
ing, 9th and Jefferson Drive, S.W.; 
Museum of Natural History, 10th and 
Constitution Avenue, N.W.; The Freer 
Gallery of Art, 12th and Jefferson 
Drive, S.W.; National Air Museum, 
10th and Independence Avenue, S.W. 
All open daily and Sunday, 9 A.M. to 
4:30 p.m. A huge and varied collection 
of exhibits industry, the 
graphic arts, natural and national his- 
tory, anthropology, etc. 


covering 


SUPREME COURT, J/st and Maryland 
Avenue, N.E. Open Monday through 
Friday, 9 A.M. to 5 pM.; Saturday, 
9 A.M. to Conducted tours 
every 15 minutes, except when Court 
is in session. 
4 P.M.; 


12 noon. 


Last tour weekdays at 
last tour Saturdays at 11:30 
A.M. Closed Sunday and holidays. 


WASHINGTON MONUMENT, on the 
Mall at 15th Street. Open daily from 
9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
vation landing, 
years and older. 
up to 19 years of age, free. 


Elevator fee to obser- 
10c, for 
Educational groups 


visitors 18 


WHITE 
enue, 


HOUSE, 1600 Pennsylvania Avy- 
N.W. Open every day except 
Sunday, Monday and holidays, 10 a.m. 
to 12 noon. No pass required. 


For pamphlets and 
special events in Washington, write 
Washington Convention and Visitors 
Bureau, Greater National Capital Com- 
mittee of the Washington Board of 
Trade, 1616 K Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 


information on 
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SORE? 
TIRED? 
IRRITATED ? 


Feet Burn? 
a» 


PERSPIRE? 
CHAFED ? 
TENDER? 


Grateful Relief Yours in SECONDS 


You'll marvel how quickly Dr. Scholl's 
soothing, medicated Foot Powder cools, 
refreshes and relieves foot discomforts. It 
is the perfect way to daily foot hygiene for 
the whole family. It absorbs perspiration 
promptly, keeps feet dry, thus helps prevent 
infection of Athlete’s Foot and neutralizes 
foot odor. Also eases irritating friction of new 
or tight shoes. At Drug, Shoe, Dept., 5-10¢ 
Stores, 15¢, 40¢, Economy Size 
75¢. Use it every day. 


- Now Also > ‘ 
Dr. Scholl's SPRAY s+ 
Foot Powder $1.25 - 


Dl Scholls 


FOOT POWDER 


only *1,987 


©@ Only $47.50 per month 

@ Cabin sleeps two 
comfortably. Overall 17’ 6” 

© Trailer takes it anywhere 

© Available with inboard 
motor 


HOUETTE 
MARK II 


British-built cruising sloop ; 


SILHOUETTE MARINE LTD. 
150 Spring St., N.Y. 12, N.Y. Dept. H 
i'm interested: 25¢ enclosed. 












Enclose 25 
no stamps 
for 24 page 
llustrated 


booklet Name 


Address 
City 


Silhouette 


Sailing" State 
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NIMROD CAMPER . 


4 
a 
U 


Completely weatherproof, bugproof 
omforta 


Perfect for group sportin 
c 

Plenty of storage 

oupon for fol 


Beds stay ma 
children 


C 


<< 
z 
JUST FOR FUN 





! 
| NIMROD EQUIPMENT DIV, DEPT. H | 
| 2530 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio | 
| Rush me the Nimrod folder | 
; NAME 
| STREET. | 
i | 

Cc 
{ CITY TATE | 
















New 7-Transistor General Electric 
Portable Radio in Top Grain Leather 


Handsome andr ugged thi snew General 90-day written warranty on both parta and labor 
i rz ee 

i] t tals} Ne | f General Electrie Company, Radio Receiver De- 
Jectric portable pulls In pleasure rom partment, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut 


far and near. Seven transistors and a 


diode plus a new maximum efficiency cir- 
cuit and a big 4-inch speaker give un 
paralleled power, range and tone. New 
push-button dial light for easy tuning. 


Perfect gift for people on the go. 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL G@ ELECTRIC 


Holland delights the U.S.A.— every day! 


with the 
world’s finest 
lager 


SS 





iMPORTE| 





<1=|) Fully aged. Natural carbonation only. 
pIrPORTE 


Brewed to Heineken’s exclusive 


Heineken’'s 
Holland Beer 


>». IMPORTERS: VAN MUNCHING & CO., INC., NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


old-world formula. 


GEN. U 


198 
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NEXT MONTH 


July is traditionally our U.S.A. travel issue and this 
yeor we concentrate on the American summer. In 
a lively opener English satirist Alex Atkinson pre- 
sents his imaginary IMPRESSIONS OF AMER- 
1CA—a bitingly amusing armchair tour by someone 
who has never been here. He is abetted in this 
witty spoof by Holiday artist Ronald Searle, who 


illustrates Mr. Atkinson's 


pungent observations 
with a portfolio of nine stiletto-and-ink drawings. 

From fascinating fantasy to fascinating realities 
of the American summer, we then offer Jack 
Schaefer's absorbing epic on OUR NATIONAL 
PARKS, in which he recounts the history of our 
parks and describes their varied splendors; a de- 
fiant and lively description by Cleveland Amory 
of his ThoN FAVORITE RESORTS; a report by 
Frederic Morton on how plays are produced for 
THE AMERICAN SUMMER THEATER, 
Robert O. Bowen, in THE SUMMER SESSION, 
descrioes the American college campus after the 
rah-rah set has gone; and novelist Paul Engle tells 
of the rebirth of ASPEN, COLORADO, once a 
fabulous silver-mining town, now a seat of summer 
culture and winter skiing. 

In addition to all these, there will be six pages of 
exciting POOLSIDE FASHIONS, photographed 
at swank California resorts; a Thrift Tour to MLAR- 
THA’S VINEYARD AND NANTUCKET, es- 
corted by Benedict Thielen; a HANDBOOK OF 
PRIVATE PLANES; Holiday’s annual RES TAL 
RANT AWARDS, as a guide to good eating 
across the continent; Aubrey Menen as guest col- 
umnist of PARTY OF ONE; a Landmark on 
CARPENTERS’ HALL and other features. 

Add them all together and you will have a lively 


picture of summertime life in the U.S.A. 


THE EDITORS 


Printed in U.S.A 
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tt even London’s finest cuisine can improve upon Pan Am’s deluxe President Sp 


You can meet in London tonight 


( Pan Am takes you there in less than 7 magic hours by Jet Clipper ) 


World's 
Most Experienced 


Airline 


Your rendezvous doesn’t have to 
wait! Pan Am brings Europe so much 
closer by Jet Clipper. It’s possible to 
breakfast in New York, lunch on 
board Pan Am’s Jet Clipper*, and 
enjoy a romantic candlelight dinner 


that very same evening in London, 


Pan Am Jet Clippers. 


Pan Am’s deluxe President Special ser cled anywhere. kKeonom 
ice is world-famous for its) Cursine ilso available 

from Maxim's of Pars. Yow ll enjo hor full) information 
complete bar privileges, as well a tions, call your Travel 
private tor k wines and champagne ol Pan American 6] 
served by flight attendant thre located ofthe inn the 


most luxurlous Way you ve ever tra and Canada 


.. worlds fastest aitliners... the only economy-class Jet service..... 


the only Jets to all three capitals: London, Paris and Rome 
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New 17-ft. Ski Boat features non-trip chines, flash 
ing V-8 power for speeds to 42 mph! Deep-set 


cot kpit has smart two-tone vinyl upholstery. 





Chris-Craft quality is reflected in the magnificent 55-ft. Constellation (top), and (1. to r.) 
seaworthy 33-ft. Sport Fisherman, futuristic 19-ft. Silver Arrow, and spirited 18-ft. Continental. 


FINEST AFLOAT 


at 


Stay-ahead styling... matchless quality... first in value 


Superb motor craft, designed and produced by skilled marine craftsmen. 
Famous for advanced styling, outstanding performance, superior construction 
to protect your boating investment. Over 100 models from 17-ft. to 65-ft. 
Wide range of interiors, arrangements, and power options — including the great 
new Chris-Craft V-8’s! Deferred-payment plans offered by most Chris-Craft dealers. 


See your dealer or write for literature now! 


Standard of Value for Fine Motor Boats the World Over 


New 27-ft. Constellation has motor-yacht styling and quality. Accommodations to New 40-ft. Conqueror sleeps eight, has topside sundeck, aft fishing cockpit. 


sleep four or more. Single or twin engines, speeds to 37 mph! All at a new low price! Deckhouse living area nearly 14 ft. long. Twin engines, speeds to 30 mph! 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, POMPANO BEACH, FLORIDA ¢ WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 





